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Remarks at the close of the fourth session of the Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the American * 


A Word of Aaiaaiteiilies to the President of ihe: 
American Academy 


By Victor RosEWATER 


Academy of Political and Social Science 


Mr. Victor Rosewater: 

If it be permitted, Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen, I would ask one 
moment for a subject which is not in the 
discussion. It has been announced 
that the President of the Academy has 
been unavoidably detained by official 
duties in Washington, and we have 
noted that by his absence from the 
platform this evening. It has not been 
announced, however, that this session 
marks the conclusion of twenty-five 
years of service by Dr. Rowe as Presi- 
dent of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, and I 
think the occasion should not be al- 
lowed to pass without at least having 
that brought to our attention, and 
having our notice directed to the 
magnificent work he has done during 
that time. The signal growth of the 
Academy during the past twenty-five 
years, the fact that this assemblage is 
here, is a tribute to what he, with his 
associates, has done toward building up 
this great institution. And not to take 
up your time, I merely want to suggest 
that the officers of the Academy voic- 
ing the sentiment of those who are here 
and have benefited by his work, and by 
the instruction and presence of the 
speakers here, should send to Dr. Rowe 
at Washington our greetings and con- 


gratulations on his of acentury 


Dr. E. M. Parrerson: pene 
Mr. Rosewater’s statement presents 
a predicament. My admiration and 
affection for Dr. Rowe lead me at once 
to ask if there is a second and to put the 


as President. 


question to a vote, but I amrestrained | 


by the admonitions of Dr. Rowe 
throughout these twenty-five years 
that this assemblage should never pass 
anyresolutions. Fortunately, however, 
you have solved my predicament, be- 
cause by your generous applause you 


have made it impossible for me to say _ 


that you have not expressed yourselves. 
You have anticipated a call from me 
by showing your sympathy with the 
idea, and so, without calling for a vote, 


I can consider that you have forestalled _ 
me, that you have voted for it, and — 


hence expressed yourselves without 
forcing me to violate any of Dr. Rowe’s 
injunctions. (Applause.) 
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Andinyour 


behalf I shall take the greatest of 
pleasure in transmitting the message, 


and I can assure you there is nothing © 


that you could have done that would 
confer upon him greater pleasure, 
nor more deserved, than this simple 
expression of your confidence in him 
and your appreciation of his wonderful 
work. (Applause.) 


| 
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es Tue Thirty-first Annual Meeting of 
_ the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science proved to be the most 
Pate successful in the long series of meetings 
et held under the auspices of the Academy. 
‘The questions selected for discussion 
ad were in the foreground of public atten- 
tion at the time the meeting was held, 
and the discussions attracted attention 
a throughout the country. 
_ A Special Committee in charge of the 
Annual Meeting endeavored to have 
every view-point adequately repre- 
sented and in the main was successful. 
_ In arranging the sessions of the Annual 
Meeting invitations were extended to a 
ih larger number of persons than 


those who finally appeared on the 
program. Many of those invited were 
unable to accept the Academy’s in- 
 -vitation. Our members will readily 


in carefully balancing] a program as 


FOREWORD 


= the great difficulty involved 


elaborate as that of the Annual Meeting. 

The Academy maintains itself free 
from all partisan affiliations and spon- 
sors no domestic or foreign policy. 
The sessions of the Annual Meeting are 
intended to offer a forum for the freest 
expressions of intelligent and _ well- 
considered opinion. 

The publication of the present 
volume will greatly strengthen the 
influence of the Annual Meeting and 
the thanks of the Academy are due to 
the men and women who made the 
sacrifice to come to Philadelphia to 
participate in the discussions. 

The Officers of the Academy also 
desire to take this opportunity to ex- 
press sincere appreciation to the con- 
tributors to the special Annual Meeting 
Fund and to the members of the local 
Reception Committee. 


L. S. Rowe, 


President. 
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The Foreign Fuliey Policy of the United States 


Excerpts from the Address of President Coolidge at the Dinner of 2 ge 


the United Press at New York City, April 25, 1927° 


HE policy that our Nation is trying 

to promote throughout the world 
is one of peace and good will based on a 
better understanding through justice 
and fair dealing. It is perfectly ap- 
parent that there are three main ele- 
ments on which we rely to advance this 
cause. First is the National Govern- 
ment as it comes into contact through 
its duly constituted officers with the 
governments and people of other 
countries. I doubt if the belief exists 
in any informed quarter that this is a 
belligerent Government desirous of 
oppression or bent on conquest. Our 
whole history and tradition, the mod- 
eration of our Military Establishment 
and the general attitude of our people, 
would altogether disprove any such 
assumption. 

While we have not been willing to 
assume any general attitude of crusad- 
ing toward other nations, and realizing 
that institutions cannot be bestowed 
but must be adopted have left them for 
the most part secure in their right to 
work out their own destiny, yet we 
have always been willing to encourage 
and assist, in so far as we could in 
harmony with international law and 
custom, other people in securing for 
themselves the benefit of these princi- 
ples and ideals. In that conflict be- 
tween freedom and despotism, which is 
as old as humanity, and which con- 
stantly recurs in one form or another, 
both among ourselves and among other 
people, it has always been the policy of 
this Government to extend its sym- 


1The excerpts herewith printed are those 
relating to the foreign policy of the United 


States—C.ype L. Kina, Editor. 


pathy and, in so far as it lawfully could, ~~ 
its support to the side of freedom. eg 
These are some of the standards 
which it has been the policy of a“) 
Government to support among its 
people at home and in its dealings with 
other nations. While it is well-estab- 
lished international law that we have 
no right to interfere in the purely 
domestic affairs of other nations in 
their dealings with their own citizens, —__ 
it is equally well established that our = 
Government has certain rights ae 
and certain duties toward our own 
citizens and their property, wherev 
they may be located. The person and “are . 
property of a citizen are a part of the = 


general domain of the Nation, even 
when abroad. On the other hand, 
there is a distinct and binding obliga- joie: 
tion on the part of self-respecting gov- pet 
ernments to afford protection to the © et 
persons and property of their citizens, ee 

wherever they may be. This is both _ 
because it has an interest in them and aa 
because it has an obligation toward ee 


them. It would seem to be perfectly cet 
obvious that if it is wrong to murder © “4 
and pillage within the confines of the n 


United States, it is equally wrong out- — 
side our borders. The fundamental 
laws of justice are universal in their 
application. These rights go with the _ 2 
citizen. Wherever he goes these duties Saas 
of our Government must follow him. Aa 
It is all right to say that when our 
citizens enter a foreign country they 
should do so with the understanding ae 
that they are to abide by the laws of __ 
that country. They should, and they — hes 
do, and our Government would be the — a 
last to interfere in the just application — 


e 
| 
| | 
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of the law of his domicile to our citizens. 
But this is only a partial statement of 
the case. The admission of our citizens 
within their territory is a voluntary act 
of foreign governments. It is a tacit 
invitation. When we permit foreigners 
to come here, and when other countries 
admit our citizens, we know and they 
know that such aliens come and go not 
only under the rights and duties im- 
posed by domestic law, but also under 
the rights and duties imposed by in- 
ternational law. There is nothing 
unfair, nothing imperialistic, in this 
principle. It has been universally 
adopted and recognized as right and 
just and is the only reasonable method 
by which enlightened humanity can 
safeguard friendly intercourse among 
the citizens of different nations. This 
policy has been adopted in furtherance 
of the humanitarian desire for a uni- 
versal reign of law. 

These principles are involved in 
some of the difficulties that we have 
recently been trying to work out with 
foreign nations, especially with Mexico. 
We have had claims against that coun- 
try running over a long series of years, 
growing out of the death of many of 
our citizens and the loss of their prop- 
erty, running into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. A very considerable portion 
of these cases has been due to revolu- 
tionary activities and other forms of 
public violence. Public order has 
never been entirely complete in that 
country. But lately our difficulties 
have been increased by the enactment 
of laws by the Government itself, 
which we feel threaten the virtual 
confiscation of the property of our 
citizens, even where their holdings are 
under titles which have been estab- 
lished for scores of years. 

In 1857 Mexico adopted a constitu- 
tion. In its relation to the protection 
of acquired property it provided ample 
security. Under its terms many of 
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our people acquired holdings both 
through individual and corporate own- 
ership. During the more than 30 
years of President Diaz we were 
especially encouraged to make invest- 
ments, to promote all kinds of develop- 
ment of the natural resources, trans- 
portation, and industries. After he 
was driven from office by revolution 
much disorder existed, with Presi- 
dents following one another in rapid 
succession. 

In 1917 a new constitution was 
adopted with provisions affecting agri- 
cultural, mining, and oil lands, which 
we thought threatened the holdings of 
our nationals with confiscation. Their 
constitution is not self-enforcing, but 
requires the promulgation of laws to 
put it into effect. While this was in 
process of being brought about a gov- 
ernment was established which we did 
not recognize. In 1920 General Obre- 
gon was chosen President and sought 
recognition. In negotiations for that 
purpose it was repeatedly pointed out 
that we feared that the new constitu- 
tion, although one of its provisions 
expressly prohibited the enactment of 
retroactive laws, might be interpreted 
as retroactive in its effect upon the 
holdings of real estate which our people 
had secured prior to its adoption. We 
sought assurances from the Mexican 
Government that such was not the 
case. In order to prevent misunder- 
standing we sent two commissioners to 
Mexico City in 1923 to confer upon 
this subject, and also on the question 


of our claims, with two Mexican com- 


missioners. Charles Beecher Warren 
and John Barton Payne represented 
our Government. They had a series 
of conferences and kept written records 
of their proceedings, in which are set 
out the recommendation for the ap- 
pointment of two claims commissions 
and the understanding that the con- 


stitution of 1917 was not to be cane 
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retroactive or confiscatory application. 
These records were duly signed and 
attested by the commissioners and 
were submitted to the President of 
Mexico and the President of the 
United States for their mutual ap- 
proval, which was given. It was 
solely because of our understanding 
secured in this formal way that our 
property rights would be respected, 
that recognition of the government of 
President Obregon was granted on 
September 3, 1923. 

During the winter of 1924 revolu- 
tionary activities started in Mexico 
which it seems probable would have 
succeeded in displacing President Obre- 
gon had not our Government furnished 
him with arms and ammunition largely 
on credit and given him the advantage 
of our moral support. Our help main- 
tained his position. Soon after Presi- 
dent Calles came into power he and the 
Mexican Congress proposed laws and 
regulations which we deemed threat- 
ened confiscation of American property. 
To prevent the appearance of acquies- 
cence we so notified Mexico prior to the 
passage of such laws. Nevertheless 
they were passed. We have made 
further protest against their being put 
into effect, as they are contrary to our 
understanding of the conference as a 
result of which we granted recognition. 
In the notes which have been received 
the government of President Calles 
refuses to be bound by what we thought 
was the understanding arrived at with 
President Obregon. We closed the 
correspondence by notifying the Mexi- 
can Government that we stood squarely 
on the understanding made with Presi- 
dent Obregon and we expected it not to 
take any action that would deprive 
American citizens of their property or 
their property rights. 

Agricultural lands have apparently 
been seized from time to time for which 
no compensation has yet been made. 


While there have been threats to seize oie : 
oil property, no such seizures have > 
lately been made, and suits are now ee 
pending in Mexican courts to restrain Bet 
such seizures. Former decisions of 
their courts are relied on to support 
these suits. 

Stripped of all technicalities and 
involved legal discussion, this is the — 
main difference which our Government 
has with the Mexican Government. ie ¥ 


We do not question their right totake —__ 
any property, provided they pay fair ¢ 


compensation. With their efforts to 
secure a division of great estates, so 

that more of their people may be a Nt 
owners, we have every sympathy. 

have even agreed that our Gov 
would accept the bonds of the Mexican ae 
Government in payment for damages 
awarded by the commission for nd 
taken for this purpose. Of course, we 
do not want any controversy with 
Mexico. We feel every sympathy 
with her people in their distress and — 
have every desire to assist them. — 
That they welcome conditions under © 
which life and property are secure is 
shown by the hundreds of thousands of i? ae 
them who are coming to the United aos 


they thrive and prosper. Under these oe 
conditions small land holdings would _ 
develop in Mexico as they have devel- — 
oped here. Those of her citizens who 
preferred to seek employment in in- feng 
dustry, like many of our own people, — 

would have an abundant opportunity bis se 
in their own country. Instead of 
desiring to pursue any aggression orto | pine 
take part in any oppression, we are ae 
endeavoring through the most friendly 
offices to demonstrate to their Govern- _ 
ment that their attitude in relation to 
property will not only result in the 
economic disadvantage of their own _ 
people, by preventing the investment 
of outside capital so necessary for their 
development, but will greatly impair 
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their friendly relations with other 


private property should not be taken 


punishing those who have murdered 
our citizens, and expressed the wish, 
which we so thoroughly entertain, of 
keeping cordial and friendly relations. 


— 


_ interested nations. 
* It is a cardinal principle of law that 


With a strong sentiment of this nature, 
which, I am convinced, animates the 


without fair compensation. This prin- 


ciple is declared in our national Con- 


_ stitution and in those of all our States. 
_ I know of no written constitution that 
‘ oes not contain a similar provision. 
Under the constitution of 1917, and 
by-laws and regulations for carrying it 
into effect, we feel that Mexico is 
threatening to disregard this great 
elementary principle by undertaking a 
retroactive application of their consti- 
tution to property of our citizens ac- 
quired long before their constitution 
was adopted. 

The Senate recently passed a resolu- 
tion supporting the protection of Amer- 
ican life and property and suggesting 
resort to arbitration. We have at 
present two commissions of arbitration 
with Mexico, and the principle of 
arbitration has always been strongly 
advocated by our Government. Ev- 
erybody favors arbitration when the 
question at issue is arbitrable. Under 
the present circumstances I can see 
grave difficulties in formulating a 
question which the two Governments 
would agree to submit to such a tribu- 
nal. The principle that property is 
not to be confiscated and the duty of 
our Government to protect it are so 
well established that it is doubtful if 
they should be permitted to be ques- 
tioned. Very likely Mexico would 
feel that the right to make a constitu- 
tion and pass laws is a privilege of her 
sovereignty which she could not permit 
to be brought into question. It has 
therefore seemed that we are more 
likely to secure an adjustment through 
negotiation. I am glad to report that 
the Mexican ambassador has recently 
declared to me that she does not intend 
to confiscate our property, that she has 
shown diligence in capturing and 


people of both countries, it will surely 
be possible to reach an amicable ad- 
justment. Our two peoples ought ‘so 
to conduct themselves that there will 
never be any interference with our 
ancient ties of friendship. 

Our relationship to Nicaragua I have 
set out in detail in a message to the 
Congress. For a dozen years we kept a 
force of marines in that country at the 
earnest solicitation of its Government. 
During this time the people were peace- 
ful, orderly, and prosperous, and their 
national debt was greatly reduced. 
Almost at once after I withdrew the 
marines revolution was started. Fi- 
nally a President was designated by 
the Congress which appeared to us and 
to other Central American countries to 
have a constitutional title and we 
therefore recognized him. As the dis- 
orders continued, on his representation 
that he was unable to protect American 
lives and property, I sent a force of 
marines for that purpose. Their pres- 
ence has undoubtedly prevented the 
larger towns from being pillaged and 
confined the fighting for the most part 
to uninhabited areas. We have sold 
arms and ammunition, as we did in 
the case of Mexico, to the Nicara- 
guan Government. The revolutionary 
forces appear to have received arms 
and ammunition from some source in 
Mexico. With a hope that we might 
be furnished with information which 
would better enable us to deal with the 
situation, I have sent Henry L. Stim- 
son, former Secretary of War, to that 
country. Meantime, it is reported 
that the Government forces have been 
apparently successful in driving the 
revolutionists from the field. 
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In addition to the private property 
of our citizens, which is employed in 
lumber and agricultural operations, 
our Government has secured the right 
to construct a canal and establish a 
naval base, for which it paid $3,000,000. 
Contrary to the general impression, 
there are no oil properties in this 
country. Nevertheless, I have seen 
cartoons that pictured it as filled with 
oil derricks. Our country consumes 
vast quantities of oil and gasoline in its 
use of automobiles, gas engines, and 
oil-burning furnaces. If these products 
are to be kept within a reasonable 
price, which is very important to a 
great body of our citizens, our people 
who go abroad to develop new fields 
and to increase the supply ought to 
have the encouragement and support 
of our Government. We are not mak- 
ing war on Nicaragua any more than a 
policeman on the street is making war 
on passers-by. Weare there to protect 
our citizens and their property from 
being destroyed by war and to lend 
every encouragement we can to the 
restoration of peace. While the de- 
struction of life and property has been 
serious enough, had it not been for the 
presence of our forces it would un- 
doubtedly have been much worse. 

Toward the governments of countries 
which we have recognized this side of 
the Panama Canal we feel a moral 
responsibility that does not attach to 
other nations. We wish them to feel 
that our recognition is of real value to 
them and that they can count on such 
support as we can lawfully give when 
they are beset with difficulties. We 
have undertaken to discourage revolu- 
tions within that area and to encourage 
settlement of political differences by the 
peaceful method of elections. This 
policy is bound to meet with some 
discouragements, but it is our hope and 
belief that ultimately it will prevail. 
This territory is rich in natural re- 


sources at under orderly governments 
is capable of a development that will — 
give to its inhabitants all the advan- ie ‘ 
tages of modern civilization. It is a— 
curious circumstance that some of © a 
those who have been willing to have us — he 
take mandates over far-off countriesin 
Asia, where we have no interest that be oe 
does not attach to all humanity, are 
most critical when we are attempting 
to encourage the maintenance of order, __ 
the continuity of duly established gov- | 
ernment, and the protection of lives 
and property of our own citizens under 
a general reign of law in these countries 
that are near at hand and where we 
have large and peculiar interests. as, 
Another important problem in our 
foreign intercourse relates to China. _ 


tionary convulsion. It is broken up | 

into several separate parts, each claim- ; 
ing to represent a government, none of 
which we have recognized. Our main — 


life and property of our citizens. We 
have many missionaries there and some a 
commercial establishments. We have 
nothing in the way of concessions. — 
We have never occupied any territory. im 
Our citizens are being concentrated in 
ports where we can protect them and 
remove them. It is solely for this : a 
purpose that our warships and marines 
are in that territory. ey 
While this process was going on the — 
unfortunate incident arose at Nanking. 
One of our citizens was murdered, — 
another was wounded, our consulate _ 
was violated, and when the house in _ 
which our people had taken refuge was | 
surrounded and they were actually © 
under fire it became necessary for one 
of our ships, and one of the British 
ships in the harbor, to lay down a 
barrage, to drive away the soldiers and — 
the mob who were making the attack 
and to enable our citizens to reach a ‘2 
place of safety on our ships in the river. 
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We presented with the other powers 
_ who had suffered like attacks identic 
i notes of protest, to which a reply has 
been made, which although conciliatory 
tone and to a certain degree respon- 
_ sive, leaves the final disposition of the 
issue a matter for further consideration 
by our Government. 
_ Weeks ago we saw this situation 
developing and sent a suggestion to the 
contending factions that they exclude 
the foreign quarters of the city of 
Shanghai from the area of military 
operations. This they failed to do, 
making the dispatch of our forces 
necessary. In a public statement is- 
sued by our Secretary of State on the 
- 27th of January we indicated that we 
were ready to negotiate a treaty giving 
China complete tariff autonomy and to 
negotiate the release of extraterritorial 
ts as soon as China is prepared to 
give protection to American citizens 
and their property. The friendship of 
America for China has become prover- 
bial. We feel for her the deepest 
sympathy in these times of her distress. 
We have no disposition to do otherwise 
than to assist and encourage every 
legitimate aspiration for freedom, for 
unity, for the cultivation of a national 
spirit, and the realization of a republi- 
can form of government. In the tur- 
moil and strife of the present time we 
realize fully that forces may be let 
loose temporarily beyond their power 
to control, which may do injury to 
American nationals. It is to guard 
against that eventuality that our forces 
are in Chinese waters and to do what 
China itself would do if peace prevailed. 
We do not wish to pursue any course of 
aggression against the Chinese people. 
We are there to prevent aggression 
against our people by any of their 
disorderly elements. Ultimately the 
turmoil will quiet down and some form 
of authority will emerge, which will 
no doubt be prepared to make adequate 
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settlement for any wrongs we have 
suffered. We shall of course maintain 
the dignity of our Government and 
insist upon proper respect being ex- 
tended to our authority. But our 
actions will at all times be those of a 
friend solicitous for the well-being of 
the Chinese people. 

The recent period has brought Amer- 
ica into a new position in the world. 
We shall have to bear the inevitable 
criticisms and try to discharge the 
inevitable obligations which arise from 
this condition. Because some others 
have pursued that course, it may be 
feared that we shall embark upon a 
program of military aggrandizement. 
Such, however, is not the spirit of the 
American people. If, even where our 
national interests and the protection of 
the rights of our citizens are involved, 
we attempt to assist in composing diffi- 
culties and supporting international 
law, we must expect to be charged with 
imperialistic motives. In our interna- 
tional intercourse we must hold our- 
selves up to high standards of justice 
and equity. We should be slow to take 
offense and quick to grant redress. 
The world knows that the whole genius 
of America always calls it to the 
support of the universal rights of 
humanity. 

The civilization of the world has 
been accomplished by the acceptance 
and general observance of definite 
rules of human conduct. Our duty 
demands that it be clearly understood 
at home and abroad that we are un- 
wavering in our faith in those princi- 
ples. Those who violate them cannot 
hope for our approbation. Our atti- 
tude toward all nations is one of 
friendship and good will. Toward 
those who are yet struggling to improve 
the conditions of their people and 
achieve a larger liberty, it is especially 
one of forbearance. We support the 
demands of right and justice, but we 
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are equally solicitous to observe the alone an enlightened civilized society 
requirements of mercy and compassion. can be maintained, a united America 
In the attempt of your Government to must constantly 7 with service 
meet these great obligations by which and sacrifice. 
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: A one ponders over the pages of 
political history, and accustoms 
himself to extract therefrom something 
- more relevant to the welfare of the 
human race than the mere chronicles 
_ of the successive risings and settings 
of the sun, the growth and decline of 
dynasties, wars, famines, and similar 
_ physical happenings, he must have 
_ observed among other phenomena, 
that each age develops, as it were, its 
~ favorite phraseology, its favorite ex- 
pressions. In other words, each gen- 
eration and each age seems to have a 
representative language as well as a 
_ representative group of men. Now 
certainly in modern times, in our age 
and generation especially, no rallying 
ery has served to excite our humani- 
tara and our human interests more 


than the cry “for progress,” “for prog- 
ress in international peace abroad and 
social betterment at home.” Around 
this slogan you will find the most di- 
verse personalities, the most determined 
opponents, but all agreeing upon the 
one word, and the one objective of 
progress. In order to stamp with 
reprobation a man, or a book, or an 
institution, we need merely to breath 
the easy anathema of reactionary; or 
to approve a line of thought, a book, or 
an institution, we have no better 
phrase than “it is, or he is, a pro- 


gressive.” 
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Now this instinctive yearning of the 
human. heart and of nations comes 
from an admission of imperfection. It 
is the very voice of truth confessing its 
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lack of ulterior perfection—a yearning 
to rise. Now it seems to me that the 
United States of America in the 150 
years of its existence, has made two 
notable and important contributions 
to political science. The first is when 
the founding fathers, with all the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the ages behind 
them, constructed that harmonious 
and balanced system indicating or out- 
lining and defining the reciprocal 
relations of citizens to government, and 
government with other governments. 
Such a creation did not spring full- 
fledged from their minds. It was a 
resultant of human experience. We 
had fallen heir to all the accumulations 
of the wealth of the ages to political 
science. They knew that wherever 
political freedom exists, it is frankly 
based upon a compromise; and repre- 
sentative government, where it has 
really functioned, is the resultant of 
two diversified activities in human 
nature. They knew that government, 
whether it be located in a king or a 
parliament or an autocrat or a direc- 
torate or any form, naturally tends by 
its very instinct to a further accumu- 
lation of power. 

It is inherent in government and the 
way lies either through a successive 
bureaucratic accumulation, such as we 
sometimes see threatened in this coun- 
try, or such as Lenine and Trotski 
achieved in Russia or Mr. Mussolini 
in Italy. Now that tendency, unless 
checked, leads ultimately to such ab- 
solute autocracy as ruined the Russian 
empire. On the other hand, the con- 
trary instinct in the masses, in the in- 
dividuals, is in the opposite direction. 
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We chaff, for example under the 
restraint of the traffic rules. The 
individual naturally hopes to throw 
off restraint. That tendency unless 
checked and controlled leads to a 
“laissez faire” that ultimately ends in 
anarchy. So, realizing that, the whole 
community, knowing that it cannot in 
its totality, selects a group which they 
call a government, and transmits to 
that group certain rights, but re- 
serves certain other reserve rights, so 
that this instrumentality may function 
for them and perform the common 
duties of government. In other words, 
we have a system of government 
composed of enumerated powers and 
reserve rights, resulting in constitu- 
tional equilibrium. This was the first 
contribution to political thought and 
practice of the founders of our Consti- 
tution. It was a challenge thrown in 
the teeth of a monarchy by a group of 
men who realized, as Franklin said, 
““We must hang together now or else 
we shall all hang separately.” That 
to my mind is the first immortal con- 
tribution of the American mind. 

If I am not very largely mistaken 
there is incumbent upon the American 
mind again a challenge that is im- 
portant, and I may be allowed for a 
moment to picture to you where it was 
first brought home to me. One day in 
the early spring a few years ago, I 
stood on a hill outside of the city of 
Moscow, and gazed down over that 
huge oriental city, sprawling as itdid 
over that Moscovite plain along the 
banks of the Moscow River. Its vari- 
colored domes and spires and minarets 
form a most fascinating picture. 
Piercing through the mist, one saw the 
red flag, which hung above the Kremlin, 
and in that red flag was symbolized all 
that the Soviet Government hoped to 
achieve in that tremendous experiment 
that they have launched. As I ana- 
lyzed for two long years, in the very 
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shadow of the Kremlin, the content of 
that hope, it seemed to me that there 
arose before my own mind another 
city beautiful, on another river and 
with the capitol of the United States 
outlined in my mind’s eye. With the 
Kremlin before my physical eye, I 
wondered in the words of Kipling, if 
“‘ever these twain shall meet,”’ because, 
I am convinced that until the problem 
of Russia is solved, there is no oppor- 
tunity or hope for peace on Conti- 
nental Europe. They have there a 
great nation, 106,000,000 peoples, cov- 
ering one-sixth of the area of the earth. 
It is a remnant of one of the great 
empires of antiquity, but which after 
the first successful revolution, em- 
barked upon an experiment in so- 
ciology, in religion, in government, 
in economics, and in political science, 
which was soon found to be un- 
tenable. 

The content of the thing that they 
proposed to use is so opposite to every- 
thing that is contained in the Consti- 
tution of the United States and which 
through one hundred and fifty years 
has given us at least a fair average 
performance of government, and an 
average result of human happiness; 
that it seems to me that advocates of 
international peace cannot contribute a 
greater service to humanity than en- 
deavoring by reason, by friendship, by 
all the instrumentalities in human 
power, to try to make clear to the rulers 
of that great land the absolute eternal 
conflict that must subsist between the 
ultra-extreme, the impossible tenets 


which they have adopted and the 
tenets of the United States of America, — 


which preach Democracy. I believe 


that it is Russia and the great United 
States of America which are two of the _ 
major factors in international relations, _ 
and I sincerely hope and pray the day — 
is not far distant when those two may — 


come together, and when they come 
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together international peace will be 
much farther advanced. 
Tue DoGMAS OF THE SOVIET 
CONSTITUTION 


Now I submit, that the eternal con- 
flict which I see between these two 
principles of government is not merely 
economic. It is not based upon some 
_ of the conditions, which from time to 
time we hear from public platforms. It 

i immaterial whether or not the Soviet 
_ Government has at last succeeded 
in balancing the budget, in stablizing 
their currency, in creating an interest 
and increase in public education, and 
whatnot. These problems, though 
welcomed signs of a return to right 
reason, still leave the heart of the 
Russian problem untouched. I can 
conceive a country in which none of 
these things existed and which yet 
could be welcomed to the civilized 
nations; and on the other hand can we 
not conceive a country in which they 
all existed, but which would still present 
difficulties and obstacles for that friend- 
ship for which I am pleading. If you 
analyze the content of the Soviet 
Constitution, in the light of what I 
have said in regard to the ideals of the 
American Constitution, you will find 
that, whereas government is conceived 
upon this continent as the exercise of 
political power for the benefit of all the 
people, irrespective of their classes, 
social, political, or economic, the 
opening sentence of their Constitution 
reads: Since the Russian Revolution, 
the world has been divided into two 
groups: socialism and capitalism. In 
other words, a line is drawn at right 
angles through humanity, and you will 
fall automatically on one side or the 
other. That Constitution proceeds 
to say the character of the government 
is international in its character, and 
these steps which are taken in that 
Constitution form the first decisive 
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step toward the union of the toilers of 
all the world into one Socialist Soviet 
Republic. 

If you will then analyze farther that 
Constitution, you will find that its 
system, its administrative machinery, 
and all those powers that come to 
government are thereby logically under 
its Constitution to be exercised in 
favor of one class. Now that one 
class is a logical evolution from the 
two basic dogmas upon which that 
theory of political science rests. Space 
will not allow a full discussion of those, 
but we know briefly that the first is 
the economic determination of history, 
the belief that all activities, every war, 
every famine, every activity of human 
nature has been motivated by forces 
that are economic. If that were true, 
all the sublime rhapsodies of the poets, 
all the lyricism of a Keats, all the epic 
poetry of the great inspired poets and 
dramatists, mean nothing. Even the 
great philanthropic motives mean 
nothing. I do not believe it is tenable. 
The second dogma, which is inherent 
in that Constitution, is this: the Soviet 
belief as to the ultimate determination 
of values. What is it that constitutes 
value? What makes one thing capable 
of being exchanged for another? What 
is it that gives to commodities power 
in exchange? Under their theory, if at 
present not under their practice, the 
only thing which gives power in ex- 
change is human physical labor. It is 
the amount of labor, quantitatively 
measured, which goes into the pro- 
duction of an object. Therefore, if a 
man works eight hours and another 
man works eight hours, they both are 
entitled to the same remuneration, 
even though the object created by one 
was of much less value than the other. 
The number of hours measured in terms 
of time was the constituent; and the 
increment in value over and above 
that is capitalism. All the value which 
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is charged beyond that creation value is 
exploitation, and it is what through 
the centuries your orthodox will call 
capital. 

Now from that surplus value your 
orthodox Soviet philosopher traces 
all the ills of the world. Therefore, 
everyone who does not work with his 
hands falls into a class which is to be 
exterminated, and that inevitable class 
conflict between these two groups 
furnishes the motive of this tragic 
condition. The result is that the 
government under that system of 
philosophy must be exercised for one 
group only called by them the Prole- 
tariat, meaning the employed classes; 
and the other group, the employing 
classes, are to be exterminated, as you 
would exterminate insects. It is a 
logical conclusion, if the premises are 
correct. 

Based on that philosophy of govern- 
ment, there has been erected a going 

- government. It is the only govern- 
ment in sight. In fact, I am reminded 
of a question I was asked on my return 
from Russia on one occasion, “Is there 

_ any possibility of another government 
in Russia?” And I was inspired to 
answer, thinking of a little incident a 
learned judge once recounted to me 
from his court room experience. He 


told me how this gentleman was brought 


before him, in a dinner suit, although it 
was 10 o'clock in the morning. It 
seems the gentleman returning home 
the night before was a little confused, 
and ran into a tree, seriously damaging 
his eye, and he had to be taken for 
safety to the lock-up, and when asked 
the next morning by the judge, 
_ “Didn’t you see that tree, you look 
like an educated man?” the answer 
was, “Your Honor, I did, but I saw 
two of them and tried to go between 
them.” Anyone who tries to think 
otherwise of Soviet Russia is bound to 


Therefore, I have no brief, nor has 
anyone I believe who knows anything 
of the abuses in Russia, for the abuses, 
and for the impossible tyranny which 
we associated with the word Romanoff. 
That system of government was op- 
posed to the ideals which I conceived 
to be America’s contribution in the 
age of which I spoke; that government 
was opposed as much as is the present 
government in its extreme form of 
individualism. Therefore, let it be 
clearly understood, that those who 
petition and those who insist with the 
Soviet Government that their demands 
upon the individual and their attitude 
toward other nations of the other 
world is unreasonable, are not to be 
catalogued, as they so easily are, as 
reactionaries, as being members of the 
old régime, and as being monarchists. 
On the contrary, there ran through 
the United States a thrill of exultation 
when the news reached us that Russia 
on the fall of the Czar had at last 
entered into the family of free nations. 
But let us remember that the revolu- 
tion which freed Russia is not the one 
that is dominant there at this moment. 
The first revolution was the one of 
constitutional democracy over autoc- 
racy. That lasted only a few months, 
through that tendency of the Russian 
to speculate and talk until the morning 
sun comes over the horizon, while his 
opponent organized and swept him out 
of power. 

The next revolution was the one of 
which I am writing, the Bolsheviks, 
sweeping out the inefficient, (and 
among them must be accounted the 
amiable Mr. Kerensky) erected not 
what was a political revolution, but one 
that was social, political, educational 
and religious, and covering all forms of 
human endeavor. And _ everything 
that they introduced afterwards was 
the logical evolution, I submit, from 
the premises, from the dogmas of the 
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constituents of value. Property was 
confiscated. All debts to the United 
States, and all other countries were 
repudiated, and there was begun a 
system of propaganda which spread 
as we know very widely. 

PROBLEM 


Now I agree with my colleague from 
Massachusetts! that propaganda is 
a futile term in these United States of 
America. I never for a moment felt 
that the propaganda of Soviet Russia 
on this territory might prove danger- 
ous. I do not believe that it was so, 
but I do believe that it was an inter- 
national impertinence which I think 
our State Department is very well au- 
thorized in refusing to tolerate. |The 
basis of peace and the basis of interna- 
tional ey is character, and the 
ability and the tendency and the-ais- 
position to observe international rela- 
tions. ;) Now in December—the first 
December after their assumption of 
power—the Soviet Government with a 
sweep, which was unparalleled so far 
as I can remember in history, struck at 
the very basis of all those things which 
we have come to regard as essential in 
the relations between governments. 
First the debts were repudiated. Sec- 
ondly, all the property, legitimately 
acquired, was confiscated; and thirdly, 
war was declared in intention and 
possibility against all the nations of the 
world through revolutionary propa- 
ganda. That has failed and they 
realize it. 

The fact that the Government of the 
United States does not see fit to recog- 
nize the Soviet Government and enter 
into diplomatic relations with it has 
caused considerable comment here and 
elsewhere. ‘This position of our own 
Government was set forth so clearly on 
August 10, 1920 in a formal note sent 

article by Samuel McChord Crothers. 
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by Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of 
State, to the Ambassador of Italy that 
I take the liberty of paraphrasing some 
of the more striking points of this 
pronouncement of seven years ago. 
“From the very beginning of the Rus- 
sian Revolution in 1917,” says Secre- 
tary Colby, “the United States has 
taken the most friendly interest and ] 
sympathy in the efforts of the Russian 
people towards popular self-govern- 
ment. The United States was the first 
government to recognize the validity 
of the Revolution and to acknowledge 
the provisional government of Russia. 
The United States has shown its sym- 
pathy and spirit of helpfulness on 
numerous occasions in which it has in 
a practical way lent a helping hand 

to Russia.” And yet says Secretary | 
Colby “It is not possible for the United | 
States to recognize the present rulers of 
Russia as a government with which the 
relations common to friendly govern- 
ments can be maintained. This con- 
viction has nothing to do with any 
particular political or social structure 

which the Russian people themselves 

may see fit to embrace. It rests on a } 
wholly different set of facts. These | 
facts, which none dispute, have con- 
vinced the government of the United . 
States, against its will, that the existing 
régime in Russia is based upon the 
negation of every principle of honor 
and good faith, and every usage and 
convention, underlying the whole stru¢- 
ture of international law; the negation; _ 
in short, of every principle upon which ~ 
it is possible to base our harmonious 
and trustful relations, whether of 
nations or of individuals. The respon- 
sible leaders of the régime have fre- 
quently and openly boasted that they 
are willing to sign agreements and — 
undertakings with foreign Powers while 
not having the slightest intention of 
observing such undertakings or carry- 
ing out such agreements. This atti- 
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f tude of aie of obligations volun- 
tarily entered into, they base upon the 
theory that no compact or agreement 
made with a non-Bolshevist govern- 
ment can have any moral force for 
: them.” They have shown practically 
that they will use every means, includ- 

ing diplomatic agencies, to promote 
} revolutions in other countries. There 
is no common ground between this 
government and a Power whose con- 
ceptions of international relations are 
so utterly repugnant to a small sense. 
I might cite as a proof of the attitude of 
the Soviet Government toward inter- 
national agreement the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. According to Lenin 
this was never intended to be kept, it 
was merely a breathing space as he 
expressed it to permit time to ruin 
Russia behind the lines and thus pre- 
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pare the way for the progress of world 
revolution. There is a vast gulf 
between American conceptions of po- 
litical right and wrong and those pro- 
claimed by the Soviet authorities. 

In conclusion I beg to propose as the 
only contribution which this particular 
problem submits to us the following: 
that the leaders of our government, its 
public men and its orators, and its 
writers, may continue to hold out to the 
authorities of Soviet Russia the hope 
that one day this gulf may be bridged. 
But let us never cease insisting that 
when it is bridged, it must be bridged 
on the basis of mutual respect and 
confidence, respect for law, respect for 
international law, for the inalienable 
rights of law, and respect for divine law, 
because, does not history teach us where 
law ends chaos and tyranny begin. 
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DID not go to Russia as a scientific 
student in either the political or 
_ social field. Nor did I go there to get 
material for writing or speaking. I 
had visited the country twice before 
the war, and I went back last Novem- 
ber to learn for myself what it was all 
about. I have been in active business 
for thirty-five years and I studied the 
situation in Russia as I would study 
any territory or country where I pro- 

to do business. People say, 
“The Bolsheviks showed you only 
what they wanted you to see.” Grant 
this! But I was not so simple as to form 
a judgment wholly on what they showed 
me or told me. I satisfied myself as to 
all the basic facts. I ask no one to ac- 


cept my judgment as anything final. 
Popu.ar Picture 1s OLD 


4 If you were to visit Russia today 
you would, I am sure, be immensely 
surprised at what you found there. 
The picture of that country current in 
the United States is at least five years 
old. The trouble is that our informa- 
tion has come from two interested 
sources—on the one hand from the de- 
partment of Soviet propaganda, and 
on the other from those colonies of 
aristocratic refugees who are congre- 
gated in every European city and who 
peddle out false information of the op- 
posite kind. These latter have the 
best of it since most of us believe their 
reports, with the result that, for the 
average American, Bolshevik Russia 
is still the horrible Russia of the revo- 
lutionary period, 1917 to 1921. It is 
portrayed as a country with a or 
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tottering government such as_ the 
refugees wish it had. 

I will list the surprises as they came 
to me. 

First.—There is no communism in 
Russia. There has been none since the 
revolutionary years, and communism 
is not among the plans of the Soviet 
leaders at least for another generation. 
Lenine said, “Communism is impossi- 
ble save for an educated people.” The 
“nationalization” of industrial equip- 
ment has been accomplished to the 
largest extent possible (about ninety 
per cent), but this is a long way from 
Marxian communism. Every man and 
woman in Russia gets graded money 
wages for work, and pays money for 
everything received. I visited and 
studied the payroll of a rubber factory 
which turns out thirty thousand pairs 
of galoshes per day. I found there 
ninety per cent piece-work. Again, 
long cues of men and women stand all 
day in the streets awaiting their turns 
to buy in the co-operative stores where 
food, clothing, etc., is much cheaper 
than in the stores owned by private 
capital. 

Second.—Those refugees, who are 
waiting hopefully in Paris or Amster- 
dam for a coup d’etat or counter-revolu- 
tion to upset the present government 
and pave the way for their return, are, 
I fear, doomed to disappointment. As 
a business proposition, I believe the 
present government of Russia to be 
more stable than half the governments 
of Europe. I believe it is supported 
by a larger proportion of the popula- 


than most governments. Per- 
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sonally I would, with confidence, invest 
money in a business enterprise in that 
country. 

Third.—They are not murdering 
people in Russia nor “throwing them 
down wells” as one man suggested to 
me. That stuff belongs to the revolu- 
tion long since past. Life is safer in 
Russia than in most of our American 
cities. 

Fourth.—Instead of a people devot- 
ing their energies to theory and propa- 
ganda, to revolution and counter-revo- 
lution, to disorder and cruel repression, 
I found a people most amazingly 
devoted to work and education. 

The leaders are absorbed in organiz- 
ing an industrial régime and working 
their way through to such economic 
status as will bring prosperity to all; 
and the people themselves are working, 
—working with much the same hopeful 
enthusiasm as the French people 
showed when, after the French revolu- 
tion, they fought all the rest of the 
world. 


EDUCATION 


The Russian people are crazy over 
education. Twenty-five per cent of 
the national budget is spent on educa- 
tion. Madame Kameneva told me 
that whereas before the war there was 
ninety per cent illiteracy in Russia, 
their figures indicated that this illiter- 
acy would be completely liquidated (as 
she expressed it) by 1933. I visited 
many schools and colleges and institu- 
tions for training teachers. Every- 
where an earnest search for the latest 
ideas in education was apparent. I 
talked with teachers who had spent the 
last three or four years visiting other 
countries, seeking the best school sys- 
tem, and I talked with a librarian who 
for five years had studied the American 
libraries, especially the Congressional 
Library, and was then at work install- 
ing latest in a of 
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eight hundred thousand volumes. All 
Russia is going to school as fast as 
equipment can be provided. as 
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Politically and socially Soviet Rus- 
sia is revolutionary in this respect,— 
its structure is based on a radical 
formula which seems to me a very nat- 
ural, if violent, swing of the pendulum 
from the equally abnormal formula of 
the Czarist régime. Before the revolu- 
tion all prosperity and happiness was 
the perquisite of Russia’s rulers and her 
wealthy capitalists; for the workers, 
only misery and starvation. The 
Bolsheviks have simply turned this 
formula bottom up. They are trying 
to give everything to the workers and 
Politically, 
the result of this theory has been to 
create an autocracy which derives its 
power from a_ well-organized, well- 
disciplined “communist party” of 
about a million members scattered 
throughout European and Asiatic Rus- 
sia and distributed in every factory 
and institution. This group is now 
very exclusive. Many would like to 
join but few new members are ad- 
mitted. The communist party, like 
the Patricians of ancient Rome, repre- 
sents the governing power, but there 
are drawbacks to memberships. A 
“communist” cannot receive in salary 
more than 225 rubles per month. In 
the “Dynamo” factory (the old West- 
inghouse plant), workmen get up to 
180 rubles, foremen 250 rubles, and 
engineers 500 rubles, but the superin- 
tendent, being a communist, gets only 
225 rubles. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrially and commercially the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” is, in 
my observation, slowly but surely 
giving way before an opportunism 
which is determined to get the “na- | 
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tional economics” sound and prosper- 
ous. In fact, I think that the “red- 
ness” of the present rulers, with 
- $tahlin at their head, is fading out to a 
ih light pink, which would shock and does 

& that minority which still is 


fanatically attached to the revolution- 
ary Shibboleths of 1917 to 1919. 

The permanent nationalization of in- 
dustry to the end that “all the product 
of labor shall go to the worker with no 
deduction for capitalist profits” is still 
a real hope, but proletariat manage- 
- ment has been denatured until, with 
their “shop committees ”’and labor 
_ regulations, the factories (and I visited 
many) are run very much like our 
own. Furthermore, the government is 
willing to make many concessions to 
__- private enterprise and management as 
: “ag temporary (they say) step on the 

_ road to their final goal. 
me I had many talks with an American 
_ who is manufacturing all the pencils 
for Russia under a governmental 
“concession.” His contract permits 
him to make at least fifteen per cent 
_ profit on capital and enough more to 
_ pay for his investment in twenty-seven 
years. At the end of that period the 
plant reverts to the government. 
_ There is, however, in his contract a 
provision that, if at the end of twenty- 
‘seven years, it can be shown that he 
has not made the stipulated amount 
of profit, an extension of time will be 
granted. 
Limitation of space prevents my 
giving the detailed observations upon 
which is founded the picture of internal 
conditions in Russia, which I have 
briefly summarized. I wish to say a 
word about Russian relations with the 
rest of the world. 

The Russian revolution was bloody 

and brutal. The “nationalization” 


of industry was accomplished by 
wholesale confiscations which naturally 
shocked our western nerves. 


Bol- 


shevik attempts to hinent revolution 
in other countries, urged on as it was 
in the earlier years by a tragic belief in 
the necessity for such revolutions if 
their new system was to survive, quite 
naturally alarmed us all. But if we 
are interested in the future of the 
world more than in the past, we must 
look beyond the belated, bogey-toting 
of our Kelloggs and Winston-Church- 
ills and beyond the lurid, out-of-date 
pictures drawn for us by visiting Rus- 
sian lecturers who have not been in 
Russia for ten years, and must recog- 
nize that the Russia of 1927 is not the 
Russia of 1921. We must recognize 
that while it is still an uncomfortable 
member of our family of nations, its 
revolutionary leaders have become 
decidedly rational and disillusioned, 
and are from necessity modifying its 
system and in spite of themselves 
are modifying their theories to fit a 
capitalistic world. Stahlin has said, 
“Twenty years from now we can per- 
haps afford to spend money revolu- 
tionizing the world, but let’s keep our 
money at home until we get our eco- 
nomics right.”” The labor unions which 
are responsible for the “Internation- 
ales’ sent money to the British coal 
strikers, but even the labor unions are 
much disillusioned. Outside revolu- 
tionaries are likely to find them dis- 
couragingly “tight” in the future. 
The time is undoubtedly ripe for 
such western nations as have no in- 
ternal politics to protect or empires to 
defend, to frankly discuss with the 
Soviet leaders possible workable rela- 
tions. These men look to the United 
States especially. One of them said to 
me, “Yes, we need American capital, 
but even more, we want American 
efficiency.” They have an enthusiasm 
which seems to me the enthusiasm of a 
young race for industrial and economic 
efficiency. They wish to start their 
new industrialism with the best. They 
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admire Germany and England, but 
they rate them second in mechanical 
efficiency and shop management—sec- 
ond to the United States—and they 
wish to build their new industrialism 
on the United States model. 


Dest SETTLEMENT 


As to the “debts,” they are quite 
frank and here they impressed me as 
especially opportunist. Back in the 
revolutionary days, they decided to 
pay none of the debts of the Czar 
régime, either national or capitalistic, 
nor the money lent for war-making 
(the Bolshevik party always opposed 
the war). When they “nationalized,” 
they confiscated because, as they said, 
it was that or nothing. They never 
could pay for all those buildings, 
factories and railroads. 

But now they are willing to talk 
compromise, especially with the United 
States. It is my opinion that they 
would meet any condition possible if 
we would negotiate, even going so far 
as to pay for United States property 
and loans to a point inconsistent with 
their dealings with other nations. 


I pried into their relations with 


| RELATIONS WITH CHINA 
| China and this is the reaction I got. 


Russta Topay 


The Russian leaders. would like to help Po. 
China to a national strength just 
sufficient to make them a barrier 
against Japan. Beyond that they 
would fear an aroused China as greatly 
as other nations, more so because the 
Chinese are at their very doors. — . 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion I wish to repeat that _ 
the picture of Soviet Russia in the | 
minds of ninety-nine out of a hundred 


Americans is five years old and out-of- 

date. Since 1919 most of us have 
the news of Russia with a bloodly pic- =) 
ture of the revolution in our minds and, s 
skimming the details, have interpreted 

what we read in terms of those dra- i oes 
matic words which issued from that 
revolution— Bolshevism, Communism, 
proletariat, red army, and soon. Most 
of our knowledge of Russia simply q i» 
isn’t so today. It is a country with fie 
immense possibilities and a wonderful ue 
future. If we do not meet them half — 


way on their journey back to political _ 
and social practicality, and even recog- 
nize that their expedition into the im- __ = 
practical may bring back something of = 
vere for the dev elopment of our 2 
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One Hundred and Fifty Years of American-Russian 


T is my belief that it is only through 
contact, association, and recogni- 
tion between governments that we can 
ever secure friendship between nations. 
_ Whenever we have recognized and 
dealt with a government we have 
stimulated friendship for America. 
On the other hand, whenever we have 
practiced isolation and non-recognition 
_ we have stimulated mutual ignorance, 
misunderstanding, and falsehood. Let 
us turn to the history of American- 
Russian relations and see if this 
- assumption is borne out by the record. 


1. From tHe DECLARATION OF 


INDEPENDENCE TO THE 


Russian ReEvo.ution 
Upon our Declaration of Independ- 


IN 1917 


ence in 1776, England attempted to 


induce Russia to join in military in- 
tervention, but the Russian Govern- 
ment refused. One hundred and 
forty-two years later England appealed 
to the United States for similar help 
against the revolutionary government 
of Russia, and the United States 
eventually accepted. 

In 1780 Francis Dana was appointed 
by the United States Congress to go 
to Russia to secure recognition. Dana 
landed in St. Petersburg in 1781. In 

the meanwhile, Russia was so friendly 

to the United States in her armed 
struggle with Great Britain that she 
offered mediation, which was accepted 
by the United States. Dana was 
repeatedly received by the Russian 
foreign office, and Russia agreed to 
make a commercial treaty with Amer- 


Yale University 


ica as soon as peace with England was 
signed. So corrupt was the Tsar’s 
government at that time that it was 
officially understood that every coun- 
try which negotiated a treaty with 
Russia must pay each of the four 
principal Russian ministers 6000 
roubles, or $3000. On June 14, 1783, 
the Russian Vice-Chancellor told Dana 
that the Empress would receive him 
with pleasure as soon as the treaties 
between the belligerent powers should 
be consummated, and that America 
would receive the most favored nation 
treatment. However, when the United 
States knew she could secure peace 
with England, Russian recognition 
became a matter of indifference to her. 
In 1783 Congress suggested that Dana 
return home, while our Department of 
State wrote him, “It is the wish of 
Congress rather to postpone any 
treaty with Russia than buy one.” 
Although Dana wrote that he had not 
“the least doubt” about securing a 
commercial treaty with Russia, he 
returned to the United States under 
the pretense of ill health. On the 
ratification of peace the Russian Am- 
bassador to England asked informally 
of our Ambassador why America did 
not seek recognition. In 1799 Russia 
made formal advances to the United 
States, stating that the Emperor was 
willing to conclude a commercial 
treaty. Immediately President Adams 
appointed a special minister by the 
name of King to conclude the treaty 
in England, but Russia had the custom 
of negotiating treaties in one of the 
capitals of the two nations concerned. 
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King did not want to go to St. Peters- 
burg, so the matter was dropped. In 
1803 Adams appointed Leverett Har- 
ris as Consul to Russia, and he was 
received, as he himself said, with 
“flattering attention.” In 1804 Pres- 
ident Jefferson wrote the Tsar of 
Russia thanking him for Russian help 
in the capture of a frigate off Tripoli. 
In 1805 the Tsar congratulated Presi- 
dent Jefferson on his re-election. The 
latter wrote in 1807 that as long as the 
Tsar Alexander lived Russia would be 
“the most cordially friendly to us of 
any power on earth.” In 1809 Jeffer- 
son sent a minister plenipotentiary to 
Russia, but due to opposition to the 
particular man named his nomination 
was rejected by the Senate. Never- 
theless, Russia immediately appointed 
a minister to the United States. On 
June 26, 1809, the United States 
Senate confirmed the nomination of 
John Quincy Adams, who had pre- 
viously been with Dana in Russia, and 
he was received by the Tsar the same 
year. 

It will thus be seen that Russia 
treated all of our representatives with 
the utmost friendliness, and only 
seven years after our Declaration of 
Independence the Russian Vice-Chan- 
cellor received our Consul and told 
him Russia would conclude a treaty 
with us. Advances of friendship were 
retarded by action of the United 
States Government rather than by 
Russia.!_ One hundred and forty years 
later the United States recognized the 
temporary government of a Kerensky, 
but refused recognition to the much 
more permanent and powerful govern- 
ment of a Lenin. In fact, we even 
went to the extent of fighting Russia 
without a declaration of war and expel- 
ling her representative from our shores. 

1See Hildt, I. C.: Early Diplomatic Negotia- 
tions of the United States with Russia. Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Studies, Vol. 24, 1906, Nos. 5-6. 


Not only was Russia friendly to us in 
the early years of our revolutionary 
period, when England was branding us 
with names which we were later to use 
against Soviet Russia, but in the War 
of 1812 Russia offered to mediate be- 
tween England and America, an offer 
accepted by the United States. 

In 1863 Emperor Napoleon of France 
proposed intervention in the American 
Civil War. Russia categorically re- 
fused and instead, within six weeks, 
sent a fleet of warships to America, a 
gesture which was accepted all over the 
world as a sign of her friendship for 
America and the North. At the close 
of the conflict, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Fox was sent to Russiato 
express our gratitude. i 

It can thus be seen that although ~ 
the Russian Tsar’s government was _ 
one of the most autocratic and despotic __ 
in the world and the United States at pan 
that time was the most —— 
revolutionary government, Russia was" 
extremely friendly and we welcomed — 
her aid. During the Russo-Japanese 
War President Roosevelt reciprocated — 
in a small way for former Russian help 
by aiding in the establishment of peace. 

Let us now turn to the Russian 
Revolution and examine more minutely 
our action. It is, of course, impossible 
to recount all the events of the past __ 
decade. We can but touch briefly on 
the more important episodes. 


2. From THE Revovution Marcu, 
1917, To THE NOVEMBER 
REVOLUTION 


Over ten years ago, in March, 1917, — Ate 
the Russian Revolution broke. On 
March 22 the United States wasthe first 
to formally recognize the Provisional 
Government. Later they granted 
credit for the purchase of war material _ 
in the United States to the extent of __ 
$288, 100,000. Five days after the 
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4 which actually had more military 
power than the Provisional Govern- 
ment, sent out a proclamation to the 
“Peoples of the World” in which it 
said: 
\ Conscious of its revolutionary power the 
_ Russian democracy announces that it will, 
by every means, resist the policy of con- 
- quest of its ruling classes, and it calls upon 
the peoples of Europe for concerted deci- 
sive actions in favor of peace.* 
an As was generally recognized, this 
was the real voice of the Russian 
people. Again, on May 15, this same 

_ Seviet, which was not Bolshevik and 
_ which supported the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, sent an appeal to the social- 
ists of all countries which said: 

You must force your Governments to 
state definitely and clearly that the plat- 
_ form of peace without annexations or in- 

- demnities, on the basis of self-determination 

Of peoples, is also their platform. ... In 
; order to unite these efforts the Petrograd 
_ Soviet has decided to take the initiative 
in calling for an international conference of 


all the Socialist parties and factions in 


_ The Provisional Government which 
we had recognized gave the stamp of 
its approval to this by declaring on 
May 18 that its aim was: 


To bring about, at the earliest possible 
date, a general peace ... without an- 

nexations, without indemnities, and on the 
basis of self-determination of peoples.’ 


_ Seeretary of State Lansing met this 
_ appeal by stating that no passports 
would be issued for Americans desiring 
to attend the Stockholm Peace Con- 
ference. The State Department looked 
with disfavor on the possibility of its 
spreading peace sentiments in the 
countries participating. 
bss On May 12 the State Department 
announced a Special Diplomatic Mis- 
sion to Russia headed by Elihu Root of 
2 Izvestia, March 28, 1917, p. 1. 
* Izvestia, May 19,°1917, p. 1. 
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New York. His official declarations 
to the Russian people must be con- 
sidered as authoritat:ve statements of 
our governmental policy.* In Moscow 
on June 22, 1917, he said: 


It is a cause of joy to the democratic 
people of the United States if they can help 
to give to the Russian people the oppor- 
tunity to work out their own system of 
government in accordance with the genius 
of Russian Character. 


On June 22 he said to the Moscow 
Duma: 

You will make mistakes; you will have 
to retrace your steps here and there; you 
will find imperfections, but you will step by 
step go on to develop a structure of compe- 
tent and successful free self-government. 


We will stay with you to the end. 


On June 23 he said to the Russian 
War Industries Board: 


A very cheering incident is the action 
recently taken in Petrograd by the General 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates. ... That resolution (welcoming 
coJperation between capital and labor) 
may well be accepted as the authoritative 
declaration of the people of Russia, so far 
as they have yet been able to secure a 
representative assembly. 


Thus the head of the official diplo- 
matic mission to Russia pledged: (1) 
that the United States would help 
Russia work out her own system of 
government in her own way; (2) that 
the United States would stay with her 
to the end in spite of any mistakes she 
might make; and recognized (3) that 
the Petrograd Soviet, in at least one 
instance, was the authoritative spokes- 
man for the Russian people so far as 
they had yet secured a representative 
body. In spite of these assurances, 
within a year we were illegally invading 
Russian territory, and have since not 

‘For the speeches of this delegation see 


America’s Message to the Russian People. Mar- 
shall Jones Co., 1918. 
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ns recognized the existing Russian Gov- 
n- ernment. 

of Other members of the Commission 
Ww gave the impression that we owed 


Russia a great debt and that our 
government and people were friendly 


> , to labor unions and socialism. For 

a instance, John R. Mott said to the 

o¢ | Russian Sabor on June 19: 

» = We shall never forget the service rendered 
by Russia to our country at the time of our 

y War of Independence, and also again in the 


midst of our Civil War. Moreover, we 
recognize that in the present World War 
the Russian soldiers and people have been 
fighting battles for us. 


Mr. Duncan, another member of the 
Commission, said to the All-Russian 
Trade Union Convention on July 5: 

We advise that in addition to these 
political activities the working men and 
women of Russia should thoroughly and 
strongly organize into trade and labor 
unions. . . . Organize now into militant 
trade and employment associations. Take 
co-equal interest in economic as in political 
organization. 

This, Mr. Duncan assured them, was 
necessary because without it govern- 
ment officials would be careless in 
enforcing the law. 

» Still another member of the United 
States Government Commission told 
the Russian people that he was a 
socialist : 

I come from the workers, the radicals, 


the American socialists, the champions of 
democracy. For freedom and the emanci- 
pation of man the Russian revolution is 
the greatest event in human history. 


When the Russian people followed 
their reasonable interpretation of these 
official messages from America and 
organized the government on the basis 
+ of a union labor system—on the 
authority of occupational units, or 
Socialistic Soviets, America refused to 
deal with them. 

- On June 16 the Russian Provisional 
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Government sent a note asking for a ee 
conference of Allied Powers to revise - 
the ultimate aims of the war. On the © 
whole, these first few months were 
characterized by peace and friendship 
between Russia and her allies. 


3. From THE AccESSION OF THE Bot- 
SHEVIKS TO PowER TO ALLIED 
INTERVENTION IN THE 

SuMMER oF 1918 er 

This period was characterized by a — 
growing m‘sunderstanding with foreign 
powers. On November 6, after the x = 
people had elected Bolsheviks to a_ 
majority control in most of the Soviets 
throughout Russia, the Communistic Ra 
Party seized control of the national _ 
government. 

Two days later the All-Russian 
Convention of Soviets passed a resolu- 
tion proposing to all the warring ~ 
peoples a peace based on the formula __ 
“without annexation and without in- 
demnities.” The Soviet Government 
on November 22 sent a note to the _ 
Allied Ambassadors proposing such a 
peace. TheSpanish, Norwegian, Swed- 
ish, and Swiss ministers sent replies 
saying that they were taking “proper 4 


steps.” 
On November 28 General Judson, _ 
the ranking United States military an 
representative, sent a letter to the 
Chief of the Russian General Staff in bre 2D 
which he said that America did not 
wish to aid any one political partyin 
Russia over another and “‘it is certainly 
with n the rights of Russia to bring up . 
the question of a general peace.” 5 *s 
On November 28 Trotsky sent a note ie “a 
to the diplomatic representatives 
the Allied countries informing them 
that hostilities had ceased on the Rus- ol o 
sian front and urging them to join in 
negotiations for a speedy armistice. brs 


*Cumming and Pettit: Russian-American ay 
Relations. Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920, _ a 
p. 49. 
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On December 1, 1917, Trotsky 

_ protested that the representative of 

_ the United States, Lieutenant-Colonel 

Kerth, had urged the Russian General 
Dukhonin to carry out a policy “di- 

reetly contrary” to that of the Russian 
A Government, and was consequently 
interfering in the internal affairs of the 

country. 

On the same day General Judson 
called on Trotsky to open up relation- 
ships with the Russian Government, 
stating, “The time of protests and 
threats addressed to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has passed, if that time ever 
existed.” Because of his willingness 
to treat with the Bolsheviks, General 
Judson was recalled to the United 
States and kept here for the duration 
of the war. 

On December 29 Trotsky once more 
appealed to the Allies to participate in 
the peace conferences. On January 2, 
1919, Ambassador Francis of the 
United States in a written communica- 

tion stated, “If the Russian armies 

now under the command of the People’s 

_ Commissaires commence and seriously 

- eonduct hostilities against the forces of 

_ Germany and her allies, I will recom- 
mend to my Government the formal 
fie. recognition of the de facto government 
the People’s Commissaires.” 

“; On January 8 President Wilson in 

his address to Congress complimented 

: the Soviet Government, saying: 


‘The Russian representatives have in- 
sisted, very justly, very wisely, and in the 
true spirit of modern democracy, that the 
- eonferences they have been holding with 
the Teutonic and Turkish statesmen should 
be held within open, not closed, doors, and 
all the world has been the audience, as was 
_ desired. ... Their power (that of the 
Russian people) is shattered. And yet 
their soul is not subservient. They will 
* Hearings on Bolshevik Propaganda before a 
sub-committee of the Committee onthe Judiciary, 
United States Senate, o Congress, 1919, 

p. 1009. = 


not yield either in principle or in action. 
Their conception of what is right, of what 
it is humane and honorable for them to 
accept, has been stated with a frankness, 
a largeness of view, a generosity of spirit, 
and a universal human sympathy which 
must challenge the admiration of every 
friend of mankind. 


On January 18 the Constituent 
Assembly met and was disbanded by the 
Soviet Government. On January 23 
Colonel Raymond Robins, Commander 
of the American Red Cross, cabled 
America stating that in consequence 
of the dissolution of the Constitutional 
Assembly the Soviet Government was 
stronger than ever before and that he 
strongly urged recognition. 

After waiting three months for 
Allied recognition, the Bolsheviks on 
February 8 repudiated Russia’s foreign 
debts. 

On February 28 the American Am- 
bassador, who had removed his head- 
quarters to Vologda, wired Colonel 
Robins, “Express gratitude Council 
People’s Commissaires for coipera- 
tion.” 

On March 5 Trotsky gave a note for 
transmission to the American Govern- 
ment asking what support they could 
count on from the United States if 
they continued to fight Germany. 


On March 9 the American Ambassa- 
dor cabled the Secretary of State 
against Japanese intervention saying, 
among other things: 


Trotsky furthermore asserted that 
neither his government nor the Russian 
people would object to the supervision by 
America of all shipments from Vladivostock 
into Russia and a virtual control of the 
everations of the Siberian railway. 


On March 14 President Wilson sent 
a message for the Russian people 
through the Congress of Soviets, thus 
to that extent recognizing the — 
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Shortly afterwards Secretary Polk 
stated that Japanese intervention in 
Siberia could be justified solely with a 
view to “holding it safe against Ger- 
many. . Otherwise the Central 
Powers could and would make it 
appear that Japan was doing in the 
East exactly what Germany is doing in 


the West, and so seek to counter the 
condemnation which all the world 
must pronounce against Germany’s 
invasions of Russia which she attempts 
to justify on the pretext of restoring 
order.” 7 Since all the world now 
knows that we did not limit inter- 
vention in Russia “to holding it safe 
against Germany,” here is a condemna- 
tion of our own action by our own 
governmental official. 

On March 18 Trotsky officially 
asked America for officers to help train 
the Soviet Army and also for an 
American railroad commission. 

During this same month the Ameri- 
can Ambassador became alarmed about 
the reported arming of prisoners of 
war. These reports were later shown 
to be largely false by official American 
and British officers appointed to in- 
vestigate the matter. On March 23 
the American Ambassador in Tokio 
cabled that the Japanese Government 
had no present intention of intervening 
in Siberia. Less than two weeks later 
Japan began landing military forces in 
Vladivostock.’ All the Allied military 
attachés in Moscow cabled on April 4 
against Japanese intervention. 

On March 29 Foreign Commissar 
Tchicherin formally asked the United 
States Government for the appoint- 
ment of its representative on each of 
six commissions to settle Roumanian- 
Russian affairs.'"° During this period 

7 Russian-American Relations, p. 100. 

8 Ibid., pp. 177-184. 

® Japanese Intervention in the Russian Far 
East, publ. by Special Delegation of the Far- 
Eastern Republic, Washington, 1922, p. 7. 

10 Russian-American Relations, p. 119. 
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the Soviet Government permitted our 
officials to purchase platinum for the _ 
use of the United States." Wy. 

Although the United States Ambas- | 
sador requested our railroad commis-— 
sion to come on, they were held in 
Japan by the State Department onthe 
theory that the Soviet leaders were 
“acting under the direction of the 
German General Staff.” ” 

On April 9 Ambassador Francis was 
advised by the Secretary of State that 
Admiral Kato had landed troops solely 
on his own responsibility. The Am- 
bassador thereupon advised the British 
and American admirals and consuls 
that it had been done “purely for 
the protection of Japanese life and 
property.” 

On April 12, at the request of the © 
Commander of the American Red _ 
Cross who had had his automobile © 
stolen, the Bolsheviks attacked and 
captured all the armed anarchist clubs 
in Russia which the Kerensky Govern- | 
ment had not dared to attack." 

On April 17 the Commander of the _ 
American Red Cross protested because _ 
of the methods used by our consular 
representatives against the Bolshevik At. 
Government. He wired the American 
Ambassador: 


a 


Business relations not usually strength- 
ened through policy kicking people in the __ 
face. Constant desire and expectation 
overthrow Soviet power poor foundation © 
business codperation. 


On April 18 the American Red Cross 
Commander again reiterated his belief _ 
that unless the United States would 
create a commission with power to 


work with the Soviet Government for _ ‘od 


af 


economic codperation, all useful work 
in Russia was over. . 


[bid., p. 130. 
2 Jbid., pp. 113 and 133. ‘. 
13 Thid., p. 139. 
4 Tbid., p. 148. 
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Russian-American Relations, p. 203. 


On April 21 the Soviet Government 
claimed to have uncovered a con- 
spiracy against the Siberian Soviet 
Government by Admiral Knight of the 
o United States and the American Consul 

at Vladivostock. The American Red 
Cross admitted that it looked as if the 
- Consul was at least indiscreet. The 


Soviet Government asked for the recall 


of the American Consul in Vladivo- 
stock. 
On May 3 the American Ambassador 
wired Colonel Robins asking him if he 
- thought “‘the Soviet Government would 
oppose Allied intervention if they 
knew it was inevitable,” thus implying 
that intervention had been decided on. 
On May 5 the chief representative of 
_ Great Britain listed six definite ways 
in which Trotsky had shown his 
willingness to work with the Allies, 
including inviting a commission of 
_ British Naval officers to save the Black 
- Sea Fleet and coming to a full agree- 
ment regarding the Allied stores at 
Archangel.” 
On May 14, when Colonel Robins 
"deft for America, Lenin gave him a 
complete memorandum concerning 
“Russian-American Commercial Rela- 
tions,” guaranteeing that the military 
stores in Russia would not be sold to 
Germany and offering unusual con- 
cessions to America. 
On May 31 the American Ambassa- 
dor gave an official statement to the 
Russian people: 


The policy of my Government is not to 
intervene in the internal affairs of Russia— 
and this policy has never been violated. 


On June 1 he added another public 
declaration, in which he said: 


In other words, the policy of my Govern- 
ment consists in non-intervention in the 
internal affairs of Russia and in giving the 
opportunity to the people of this great 
country to select their own form of govern- 


ment, make their own laws, and elect their 
own officials." 


Some might suspect the American 
Ambassador of deliberate hypocrisy 
because, according to his own testi- 
mony, he had already been working 
for intervention nearly a month, since 
May 2, when he sent the Secretary of 
State this cablegram: “In my opinion 
the time has arrived for Allied inter- 
vention.” 

By July 13 United States marines 
had landed at Murmansk and British, 
French, and Serbian forces were moving 
into the interior, arresting Soviet 
officials on the way. By that time 
Tchicherin felt called upon to make an 
official protest to the United States. 

On July 25, after the Bolshevik 
Government had requested the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to leave Vologda 
because of the possibility of military 
operations, Ambassador Francis sent a 
message to Tchicherin, in which he 
said: “Do you expect a German siege 
of Archangel? Certainly you do not 
anticipate an Allied siege of that city.” 
In spite of this statement it was 
scarcely more than a week before 
General Poole had taken Archangel 
and was moving down towards Vologda. 


4. From INTERVENTION TO THE 
ARMISTICE 


These were months of warfare and 
bitter hostility. 

On August 3, 1918, the United 
States Government at Washington 
officially made the following statement : 


In the judgment of the Government of 
the United States—a judgment arrived at 
after repeated and very searching consid- 
eration of the whole situation—military 
intervention in Russia would be more 
likely to add to the present sad confusion 
there than to cure it, and would injure 


16 Tzvestia, June 1, 1918, p. 1. 
17 Russia from the American Embassy, by David 
Francis, p. 298. 
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Russia, rather than help her out of her dis- 
tress. ... As the Government of the 
United States sees the present circum- 
stances, therefore, military action is 
admissible in Russia now only to render 
such protection and help as is possible to 
the Czechoslovaks against the armed 
Austrian and German prisoners who are 
attacking them, and to steady any efforts 
at self-government or self-defense in which 
the Russians themselves may be willing 
to accept assistance. 


As we have noted, Colonel Robins 
had already proved through Captain 
Webster and Captain Hicks the falsity 
of the reports regarding serious menace 
from armed prisoners of war. 

On August 23 Trotsky protested 
against the prisoner of war charge, 
calling it “an American lie.” The 
United States Government in _ its 
official pronouncement of policy on 
August 3 went on to say: 


Whether from Vladivostock or from 
Murmansk or Archangel, the only present 
object for which American troops will be 
employed will be to guard military stores 
which may be needed by Russian forces 
and to render such aid as may be acceptable 
to the Russians in the organization of their 
own self-defence. ... In taking this ac- 
tion the Government of the United States 
wishes to announce to the people of Russia 
in the most public and solemn manner that 
it contemplates no interference with the 
political sovereignty of Russia, no inter- 
vention in her internal affairs—not even 
in the local affairs of the limited areas which 
her military force may be obliged to 
occupy.® 


Yet it was not long before United 
States troops were sent hundreds of 
miles into the interior of Russia under 
an allied force in which Russians 
played a subordinate réle. In Arch- 
angel with Allied connivance all the 
ministers of the new Northern Govern- 
ment were arrested and, in spite of the 


18 New York Times Current History, Vol. 


VIII, Part2,p.465. vere 19 Russia from the American Embassy, p. 276. 
=. 


efforts of the American Ambassador to __ 


bring them back, they found it im- ts 
possible to function because “the — 
British officers together with some of © 


the French officers had planned a coup 
d'état.” Tchaikovsky, the head of 


the government, was not permitted to 
publish his own material and, according 


to the report which Ambassador Fran- 


cis himself reproduces, the Allied 


censor commission “had condemned _ 


over half of the matter in the proposed _ ts 


issue of the Russian governmental — 


paper, and consequently it was not 


issued.” 19 


No wonder that on August 6 the 
Soviet Government protested to the 


American Consul in Moscow: 


We therefore request you to inform your 


government and peoples abroad that a 


completely unjustifiable attack and a pro- 
nounced act of violence is being committed 
upon us.... 


Without a declaration of | 


war and without the existence of a state — f ai 


of war, hostilities are opened against us 
and our national property is pillaged. 


On October 24 the Russian Soviet 


Government addressed a note to — 


President Wilson in which they ex- 


posed their belief that intervention to 
protect Czechoslovak soldiers was mere _ 


hypocrisy. They said: 


The best proof of the real object of the — 3 nd 


Czechoslovak rebellion is the fact that, 
although in control of the Siberian railway, 


the Czechoslovaks have not taken advan- 
tage of this to leave Russia, but by order 


of the Entente Governments, whose direc- 2. i. 
tions they follow, have remained in Russia | 


to become the mainstay of the Russian 


counter-revolution. 


On September 3 the Soviet Govern- 


ment disclosed an attempted bribery 


of Soviet troops by the English and — 


French missions in Moscow. Accord- 


ing to the Soviet Government, the _ 


purpose of the conspiracy was the _ 
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seizure of the People’s Commissars. 
A British Lieutenant, Riley, paid over 
a million roubles in this attempt.?° 

In October, 1918, rumors of an 
approaching armistice reached North 
Russia. Ambassador Francis in Arch- 
angel was forced to cable on the 18th 
of that month that the French troops 
would not now fight any more and that 
American soldiers “were partially in- 
oculated with the same sentiment.” 


5. From THE ARMISTICE TO THE LiFt- 
ING OF THE BLOCKADE BY THE 

SuPpREME COUNCIL IN 
Fesrvary, 1920 


between nations is mutual hatred and 
false condemnation. This was the 
result in the case of Russia and the 
Allies. 

On December 2, Tchicherin sent out 
to the Allied Governments an offer of 
peace. On December 24, Litvinoff 
sent an appeal to President Wilson 
formally offering “to enter into nego- 
tiations for a peaceful settlement of 
all questions making for hostilities 
against Russia.” 

On January 12, Tchicherin sent a 
note to the American Government 
rather effectively exploding former war 
arguments which had been used to 
justify American intervention because 
by this time the war with Germany 
was over.”! 

On January 21, 1919, no less a 
person than the President of the 
United States admitted that Russia 
had been invaded by the Allies because 
they “were all repelled by Bolshe- 
vism.” He went on to state that 
“‘one of the things that was clear in the 
Russian situation was that by opposing 
Bolshevism with arms they were in 
reality serving the cause of Bolshe- 


20 Jzvestia, Sept. 3, 1918. 
™ Russian-American Relations, p. 282. 
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The inevitable consequence of war 


vism.” This was also the official 
conclusion of the British.” 

Before the President made this 
statement and while he was making it, 
the American Ambassador was asking 
that he be allowed to return to Petro- 
grad with fifty thousand American 
troops. “This,” he said, “would mean 
the extinction of Bolshevism, would 
save our faces, and would probably 
induce troops to obey orders.” ** Ap- 
parently the only reason which pre- 
vented the dispatch of 100,000 allied 
troops to Archangel at this time was 
the realization that they would mutiny 
if ordered to fight the Bolsheviks.” 

On January 22 the Allied representa- 
tives at the Peace Conference proposed 
a meeting of all the Russian factions at 
Prinkipo. They again reiterated, “It 
is not their (the Allied) wish or purpose 
to favor or assist any one of the 
organized groups now contending for 
the leadership and guidance of Russia 
as against the others.” The Bolshe- 
viks accepted this invitation, but all 
the other factions refused and the 
meeting was never held. 

On March 14, 1919, the Soviet 
Government sent out by the Bullitt 
Commission an offer of peace which 
included recognizing all its foreign 
debts. To this offer the Allies never 
replied. On March 19 the credentials 
of L. C. A. K. Martens, Russia’s 
representative to the United States, 
were sent to the State Department, but 
they were not accepted. On June i 
1919, the State of New York raided 
the offices of Martens in New York 
City, but found nothing incriminating. 
In January, 1920, a Senate Committee | 


* Hearings before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, U. S. Senate, 1919, Senate Doc. 106, — 
p. 1240. 

23 Ross, 
Century Co., 1923, p. 264. 

* Russia from the American Embassy, p. 324. 

% Tbid., p. 309. 
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made exhaustive investigations into 
his activities, but nothing against him 
was discovered. Nevertheless, he was 
ordered deported in December, 1920, 
on the sole ground that he represented 
the Russian Bolshevik Government. 

In spite of the fact that the Bol- 
sheviks accepted the Prinkipo Con- 
ference proposal and offered to settle 
the debts, the Allied peace commis- 
sioners sent Admiral Kolchak on May 
26, 1919, a note promising to assist 
him with “munitions, supplies, and 
food.” It is difficult for the historian 
to understand how this can be con- 
strued as anything but a deliberate 
violation of their former statement 
that they did not wish or purpose to 
favor any one of the organized groups 
in Russia. Kolchak had officially 
stated to the Allies before they sup- 
plied him with munitions, “All my 
efforts are aimed at concluding the 
civil war as soon as possible by crushing 
Bolshevism.” 

In October, 1919, the Allies asked 
all neutral governments, as well as 
Germany, to participate in the Block- 
ade of Bolshevik Russia. Among other 
things clearance papers were to be 
refused to every ship going into Russian 
ports. The United States declared on 
November 4 that it was not partici- 
pating in the blockade. It only re- 
fused “export licenses for shipments to 
Russian territory under Bolshevik 
control and clearance papers to Ameri- 
can vessels seeking to depart for 
Petrograd, the only remaining Bol- 
shevik port.”** There followed allied 
help to Yudenitch, Wrangel, Denikin, 
Petlura, and yet each and every one of 
these military adventures was a dismal 
failure. 

On December 5 the seventh All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets, after 
reiterating ten distinct proposals for 
peace made by Russia, passed another 

% State Department Russian Series, No. 2. 


resolution proposing peace with the 


Allies. 
On January 16, 1920, over a year 


after the Armistice, the United States __ 


Secretary of State issued a statement 
declaring that it was the intention of 
the government to withdraw the Ameri- 


can military forces from Siberia in aS 
the near future. On the same date © 


the Supreme Council decided to lift the 
blockade of Russia. Nevertheless, the 
United States continued to warn 


business men that they would refuse _ 


to protect Americans who engaged in | 


Russian trade. 


6. From THE LIFTING OF THE BLOCKADE _ 


Tit THE PRESENT TIME 


Even after the lifting of the blockade __ r 


the Allies aided Poland in grossly 


unjustified attacks on Russia. 


Since 1920 the United States has 


practiced a policy of quarantining the 


Russian Soviet Government, which has _ 
resulted in continual misunderstanding, 


growing less in proportion as we per- 
mitted normal relationships with Rus- 
sia. ‘This does not mean that we have 
never helped Russia. As a matter of 
fact, the American Relief Administra- 
tion worked in Russia from October, 


1921, to July, 1923, sending in some _ 


millions of dollars worth of grain to 
relieve starvation. It is 
however, if all this work equalled a 


doubtful, 


small fraction of the damage done to 


Russia by American intervention. 


In August, 1922, America offered to 


send “an expert technical commission 
to study and report on the economic 
situation” in Russia. The Soviet 
Government accepted the proposal, 


provided she could send a reciprocal 


This enabled our 


mission to America. 


Secretary of State to block the entire aa 


proposal. President Coolidge in De- 


cember, 1923, offered to settle with 
Russia, and again the Soviet Govern- | 


ment accepted the proposal, but the 
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=. Secretary of State, in a cold unfriendly 
_ note made new demands and refused 
a the offer. Says Lincoln Hutchinson, 
an opponent of Bolshevism and the 
first commercial attaché of the United 
States: “‘To ask the present rulers of 

_ Russia to yield to formal demands of 
this sort from a foreign government is 
inviting them to commit suicide.” He 
galls the United States official notes 
7 “interventions by foreign governments 
in the internal affairs of Russia, not 

es legally but practically. T hey rally 

is _ the people about the extremists.” 

_ In spite of our moral scruples against 
i recognition, America is now eagerly 
accepting all the Bolshevik gold and 

_ welcoming all the Soviet business men 
which Russia can send. For the year 
ending September 30, 1926, the All- 

- Russian Textile Syndicate purchased 
over $33,000,000 worth of cotton in the 

_ United States. Since its organization 

on December 13, 1923, it has purchased 

$116,815,282.42 worth of cotton, dyes, 
- machinery, and other merchandise in 
the United States. The total turn- 
over of imports and exports from 
Russia during the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1926, was over seventy-eight 
million dollars. While America was 
entertaining Bolshevik emissaries who 

had gold and while Ford was shipping 
‘10,000 tractors to Russia on partial 
credit, the United States Secretary of 
State refused a transit visé to the 
Bolshevik Ambassador to Mexico. 
Apparently a Bolshevik Ambassador 

is much more dangerous than a Com- 
munist with gold! Is-it not time to 

get away from such technical quib- 
7. ConcLusION 

It can thus be seen that in the 
Russian Revolution America has not 
shown a consistent friendly attitude. 

Our policy has been a continuous 
series of vacillations, contradictions, 
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and hostility. It is easy to explain 
this. The Bolsheviks have confis- 
cated property, repudiated debts, and 
circulated propaganda for a_ world 
revolution. Yet this same Bolshevik 
Government has repeatedly offered to 
compensate for lost property and 
assume its debts, and no less a person 


,than President Coolidge has stated 


that he does not consider Bolshevik 
propaganda our real obstacle to recog- 
nition. Are not these difficulties in- 
evitable so long as we maintain an 
official policy of rigid separation? At 
present each side is cut off from the 
other by an Atlantic Ocean of propa- 
ganda, prejudice, and hatred. Each 
nation thinks the other is worse than 
she really is. To break down the 
barriers we must have mutual contact, 
conference, and co-operation. 

Now it is 1927, ten years after the 
revolution. Every other leading gov- 
ernment in the world has recognized the 
Bolsheviks, and they are stronger than 
ever before. To be sure, there are 
conservative governmental leaders, 
such as those in power in England, 
who make complaints. They protest 
against the Russian trade unions send- 
ing money to help the British miners, 
although it can be argued that they 
had just as much right to aid British 
miners as Americans have to help 
Armenian merchants in Turkey. Then, 
again, there is the Communist Inter- 
national with its dreaded propaganda, 
but we now know from papers seized 
and published by the British Govern- 
ment that the Communist Interna- 
tional in 1925 sent less than $75,000 to 
the English Communist party and 
probably far less in 1926.27 When one 
considers that in Pennsylvania alone, 


27Communist Papers. Documents selected 
from those obtained on the arrest of the Com- 
munist leaders on the 14th and 21st of October, 
1925. Presented to Parliament by command of 
his Majesty, 1926. Pp. 54-64. 
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not to mention other states, candidates 
spend hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to win a primary election, the amount 
sent over by Russia seems negligible. 
After the Bolsheviks had given all their 
aid to the English miners, and after all 
their propaganda work was known, 
the chief British minister in Moscow 
assured me last summer that it was 
silly not to recognize their government. 
The fact is, no power that has once 
accorded the Soviets recognition has 
ever withdrawn it. 

In the past year Russia has extended 
some help to Chinese Nationalists, but 
it will be remembered that France 
once sent aid to American revolution- 
ists and we have ever since been grate- 
ful to France. It is quite possible that 
China may some day be similarly 
grateful to Russia. 

In the message of President Wilson 
to the Congress of the United States 
on January 8, 1918, he made a very 
prophetic utterance in regard to Rus- 
sia; namely, that “the treatment 
accorded to her by her sister nations 
in the months to come will be the acid 
test of their good will, of their com- 
prehension of her needs as distinguished 
from their own interests, of their 
intelligent and unselfish sympathy.” 

We have been tried by the acid 
test proposed by our own President, 
and in the light of our ten years’ record 
each sincere thinker can draw his own 
conclusions. I dare say that many 
of us may differ in our opinion about 
the Russian situation, yet touching 
one matter we shall probably agree. 
Whether we are supporters of a mon- 
archy, of a Kerensky, of a Republican 
form of government, or of the Soviet 
System, if we are informed we shall 
agree at least that the United States 
had made many serious mistakes in her 
Russian policy. Even such a bitter 
opponent of Bolshevism as Paul Mildu- 
kov has had to admit that since 1919 


the people of Russia have been with _ 

the Bolsheviks rather than with their __ 
military opponents. Yet America ~ 
aided those same opponents. 4 

If some people could have their way | 
and Trotsky and Stalin and the other 
leading Bolsheviks were to be suddenly 
swept from power, one hundred and 
thirty million Russian peasants would _ 
still remain. It is these millions that _ 
are the backbone of Russia, and it is — 
with these people that we shall have 
some day to explain our policies and 
our failures. 

No one who has been in Russia off 
and on for the past eleven years can | 
deny the tremendous forward strides _ 
taken. The social, educational, and | 
economic progress which I witnessed 
there last summer speak for themselves. _ 
These are not disputed; consult any _ 
standard American annual. To be © 
sure, there is dictatorship, a monopoly 
of party legality for one side. The 
map on the opposite page is self- — 
explanatory and shows how the party _ 
mechanism is constructed, from the 
cell in the village to the all-powerful _ 
Political Bureau. Nevertheless, one __ 
who knows the inside of politics inthis _ 
country, conditions such as exist in 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Illi- 
nois, feels not entirely strange to the 
Russian variety. 

We are prone to judge the Russian 
Government in the light of one hundred 
and fifty years of American democratic 
progress. We should rather consider 
her in the light of our own first political 
experiments. We should not forget 
that even at the time of the American 
Revolution our forefathers had had far 
more experience in_ self-government 
than any other people in the world. 
Yet it took them eleven years to evolve 
the Constitution of 1787, and even then 
we had still to settle the question of 
slavery. Russia had passed through 
a World War, she had gone through 
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Allied intervention and, finally, a 
terrible famine, yet her progress is 
amazing. 

It is well to remind ourselves of the 
message which the head of the United 
States Mission .to Russia, Senator 
Root, gave soon after the Bolsheviks 
had seized the power: 

When you read in the newspapers about 
what happens in Russia, I beg you to 
remember how the people of Europe looked 
upon the condition of America for many a 
long year after the peace that ended the 
American Revolution. How certain they 
were that the new experiment in democ- 
racy was a failure. How they sneered and 
laughed at the presumptuous farmers who 
sought to govern themselves. I beg you 
to remember what Europe thought of the 
condition in America in those long, dark 
years of Civil War, when it was believed 
that the American experiment had failed 
at last. 

In my opinion, sooner or later we 
shall have to recognize the Russian 
Government, and the longer we delay 
the more we shall lose financially, 
psychologically, and morally in the 
interim. There are some who doubt 


Russia’s willingness to meet our claims, 
in spite of her repeated offers to do so. 
After a decade of rule by the Bolshevik 
Government, can we not at least have 
a conference with the Russian leaders? 
Without such a conference, affirma- 
tions by American leaders of their 
friendship for the Russian people, or 
their positive statements that Russia 
will not meet our demands, are uncon- 
scious falsehoods or deliberate hypoc- 
risy. 

The past decade of the Russian 
Revolution has been making history 
whether we recognize her government 
or not, and history will eventually 
record her verdict of America’s policy. 
Let us hope that sometime in the 
future we may really practice the 
following noble utterance of Lincoln 
in our actions towards Russia. Mere 
verbal repetition is not enough. “With 
malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive to 
do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 


t 
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HEN Professor John Maynard 
Keynes, the brilliant English 
economist, made a study of conditions 
In Russia a year or so ago, he wrote a 
series of papers recording his impres- 
sions of that country. I quote the fol- 
lowing sentence from one of his arti- 
cles: “Almost everything one can say 
about Russia is true and false at the 
same time, which is the reason why 
_ friendly and hostile critics can each in 
- good faith produce totally different 
pictures of the same thing.” In a 
measure this might also be said about 
so homogeneous a country as our own. 
Some years ago I read a very illuminat- 
ing book by Professor John Graham 
Brooks entitled, As Others See Us, and 
_ it isamazing to what an extent extraor- 
dinarily intelligent foreign observers 
of American conditions found them- 
_ selves at variance in their analyses of 
- our social, economic, and political life 
_ when they attempted to make an ap- 
_ praisal at a given moment. 


My Presupices 


I went to Russia last summer with 
the express purpose of studying a very 
si tendency, namely: the 
_ Back-to-the-Soil Movement among the 

_ Jews, notably in Crimea and in the 
Ukraine, a movement which has as- 
- sumed large proportions. While this 
_ Was my primary motive, yet, as a stu- 
dent of social and economic problems, 
as one who is profoundly interested in 
human relations in industry, I was 
naturally anxious to know what was 
going on in Russia. I wanted to “ae 
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By Jacos 


Executive Director, Federation of Jewish Charities, Philadelphia; Impartial Chairman, Men’s 
Clothing Industry, New York City 


something about the various experi- 
ments taking place in that country and 
its challenge to the rest of the world. 
Coming to this country from Russia at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen, I was 
aided in my task by a familiarity with 
the people and fair ability to converse 
with them, both in Russian and Yid- 
dish. Then, again, my mission was 
of such a character that I found it pos- 
sible to come in contact with hundreds 
of men and women belonging to the 
intellectual and former bourgeoisie 
groups—men and women who were 
largely non or anti-Communists and 
who unburdened themselves to me 
with a freedom and abandon such as 
would not have characterized their ut- 
terances were they to speak to stran- 
gers or even to intimate friends. 

Did I start on my journey with any 
preconceived notions or any a priori 
conclusions? Honesty compels me to 
state that I had a bias against the 
Soviet form of government, a distinct 
bias, due to the following reason: For 
the last three years I have been the 
Impartial Chairman in the Men’s 
Clothing Industry in the City of New 
York. I have been, so to speak, the 
Court of Last Resort between Capital 
and Labor in an industry which is 
large and complicated and in which 
there are a variety of religious, racial, 
and ethnic groups. In the last few 
years, a minority element, the so- 
called Communist group, has brought 
a certain amount of chaos and con- 
fusion into the needle industry. It is 
— that, in pursuit of what it 
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conceives to be its ideals, this group 
would destroy all of the fine fruits and 
achievements for which an intelligent 
unionism has fought during the past 
decade or two. So I went to Russia 
with a bias against a government 
which, I was led to believe, was furnish- 
ing financial and moral stimuli to the 
disturbing group to which I have 
referred. 


My Convictions 


I regret exceedingly that, owing to 
the limitation of space, it will not be 
possible for me to buttress such con- 
clusions as I may present by many of 
the facts gathered in the course of my 
inquiries. What convictions did I 
carry away with me? 

To begin with, I discovered that 
there is no Communism in Russia— 
that in the last ten years Communism 
has undergone various stages of modi- 
fication, so that today it is no longer 
the philosophy of 1917, not even that 
of 1921, when Lenin, caught in the 
grip of a great many stubborn facts 
and economic realities, was forced to 
make that significant retreat which 
resulted in the establishment of the 
New Economic Policy. 

The Bolsheviki have jettisoned their 
dogmas one by one. First they threw 
overboard their theory of money when 
they replaced barter by the ruble; 
“then, property in common when they 
tolerated private trading and the nep- 
man, and private land ownership and 
the Kulak; then, labor control of pro- 
duction, when they recalled the en- 
gineers and foremen of the old régime; 
and, last of all, Western capitalism, 
the most abhorred of all, when they 
granted concessions to private con- 
cerns and private corporations.” 

About a year ago an English Parlia- 
mentary Committee, consisting of 
several conservative members, headed 
by Sir Frank Nelson, visited Russia 


and made a careful inquiry into the 
entire situation. While criticizing the 
Soviet régime in many particulars, it 
had this to say: “The economic system 
envisaged by the Soviet Government 
for the immediate future is a peasantry 
based on individualism, exchanging 
products with an industrial population 
or proletariat based on socialism. We 
believe that, with certain further modi- 
fications, this system may not be ill 
suited to a country of such vast dimen- 
sions, such potential productive capac- 
ity and with a population so back- 
ward as Russia, where a high degree of 
centralization is an absolute necessity.” 
Further in its report, which certainly 
does not come from an entirely favor- 
able or too friendly source, the Com- 
mission had this to say: “We can only 
point to the one indisputable fact that 
the thing is in the process of evolution, 
and we may add our opinion that that 
evolution is proceeding in the right 
rather than in the wrong direction.” 

How are the people actually getting 
along in Russia? It is a difficult 
matter to compress the answer in a 
formula or two. But, having spoken 
to hundreds of men and women in the 
shops and in the factories, without 
resorting to interpreters, their reaction 
might be summed up in these words: 
“While from a pecuniary point of view 
we still have a great deal to hope for, 
psychologically we fare better than 
ever before.” 

Again I refer to the Parliamentary 
report. ‘While large numbers of pop- 
ulation, particularly the upper and the 
upper middle classes, have grievously 
suffered, the bulk having been either 
driven from the country or exter- 
minated, other and substantial sections 
of the community have benefited con- 
siderably, not in freedom either of 
expression or action, but in education, 
in culture, in material wants and in 
social amenities.” 
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as In the last few weeks there has been 

@ great deal of discussion about the 
ws stability of the Russian Government. 
Kerensky has told us again and 
again—and the press has given his 
views the most widespread publicity— 
that 99 per cent of the people in Russia 
want a reversal of their present form 
of government and that change is 
coming in the immediate future. If 
there is any one conviction I carried 
_ away with me from Russia more power- 
ful than any other, it is that the govern- 
ment is stable and infinitely more stable 
than most governments in Europe. 


SENTIMENT IN Russia 


In this connection I wish to record a 
- conversation I had with one of the 
leading lawyers in Russia, who, though 
an anti-Communist, has been asked by 
the Soviet Government to rewrite the 
Civil Codes of Russia in conformity 
with changed social and economic con- 
ditions. Incidentally, there are many 
non-party men employed by the Gov- 
ernment in purely technical positions. 
After this gentleman presented in 
_ detail the reasons why he was not a 
- Communist, I said to him, “What in 
- your judgment is the trend of the 
government? Whither is it drifting?” 

The reply was, “We are evolving a 
system which will, in all probabilities, 
_ be a synthesis of that which is best in 
all the governments.” 

Query: “Do you know any group of 
people who crave for a reversion to the 
old Czarist days?” 

Reply: “Not if you used the lamp of 
Diogenes could you find any such 
group in Russia. There is not a soul 
who is not supremely happy that the 
days of Czarism are over.” 

Query: “If you had it in your power 
to create a new order, would you put 
the Communists out of power?” 
“No,” was the prompt answer. 


“Why not?” 
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“Because Communism has, during 
the past nine years, so woven itself into 
the social, economic and political 
fabric of our people that the overthrow 
of the Bolshevik Government would 
result in another revolution—and we 
have had so many revolutions that we 
would rather bear the ills we have than 
fly to others we know not of.” 

“‘Are conditions, then, improving?” 

“Decidedly so! From year to year 
there have been noticeable changes. 
Production is increasing greatly. The 
transportation system is almost up to 
par, etc., etc. With Stalin and his 
group at the head, we are going more 
and more to the Right and away from 
the Left.” 

“How do you account for this tend- 
ency?” I asked. 

‘Because the leaders, faced as they 
have been with stern and grim realities, 
discovered that they could not enforce 
the Marxian principles and, conse- 
quently, have been compelled to make 
more and more concessions—such as 
they would never have dreamed of 
making when they were merely theoriz- 
ing and evolving systems out of their 
inner consciousness.” 

With slight verbal variations, the 
foregoing sentiments were expressed by 
practically every individual with whom 
I discussed the situation and reinforced 
by the citation of a number of what 
seemed to be incontrovertible economic 
facts. And please bear in mind that 
these expressions did not emanate from 
Communists. 


Tue LEADERS 


As to the type of leadership at the 
head of the present government: 
Speaking of the Council of Commissars, 
which is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the entire country and which 
also possesses legislative authority with- 
in the sphere of its varied activities, 
the Parliamentary report states: “It 
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Present-Day Russtan ConpiTIons 


constitutes a body which for sheer 
administrative capacity will stand 
favorable comparison with any other 
government of modern times.” 

It is quite true that the forces or 
instrumentalities, responsible for this 
stability, are instrumentalities which 
are abhorrent to me, as they would be 
to anyone who is a lover of freedom and 
democracy. What have I in mind? 
The repression of free speech, the re- 
fusal to minority groups of the right 
of self-expression, a certain amount 
of political espionage and frequent 
arrests—grave evils inherited from the 
Czarist days. I am opposed to any 
kind of repression of speech and the 
elimination of what I consider to be the 
fundamentals of democracy. In jus- 
tice, though, to the Bolsheviki, this 
must be said: Ever since they came 
into power, they have been confronted 
by enemies within and from without. 
One counter-revolutionary army after 
another has invaded the country and, 
by the way, almost all of them have 
been subsidized by the Allies. The 
Bolsheviki, therefore, have developed 


an “encirclement psychosis,” a psy- 
_ chosis which finds expression in a feel- 
_ ing that the whole world is trying to 


destroy them. To quote some of the 
leaders: “In view of all the opposition, 
both within and without, we propose to 
take every conceivable precaution so as 
not to lose the fruits of the revolution.” 

We hear a great deal about the prop- 
aganda that Russia is disseminating 
throughout the world. That keen and 
penetrating English journalist, Brails- 
ford, pointed out that it is impossible 
for Russian Communists to desist from 
speaking their minds about imperial- 
ism, British or otherwise. That is the 
essence of their creed. It is equally 
impossible that they should cease to 
believe and to express their belief that 
world revolution at some time is in- 
evitable. “That is a prediction: it is 
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not an incitement. It rests upon their 
analysis of the economic basis of pres- 
ent-day society; it is a scientific con- 
viction, like the belief of physicists in 
the inevitable cooling of the earth’s 
surface. Over theoretic beliefs of this 
kind it would be absurd to bargain.” 

The Parliamentary Commission 
found, as have many of us, that two 
years ago the Commintern was a for- 
midable and menacing weapon in the 
hands of the government and Zinoviev, 
the most powerful man in Russia. 
“Today it is a bad joke and Zinoviev 
is utterly discredited and powerless.” 
Nevertheless, we are so in the habit of 
ascribing various ills in this world to 
the Bolsheviki—whether they mani- 
fest themselves in China, in Mexico, 
or in West Chester, Pennsylvania— 
that it is well to record the opinion of 
so enlightened a student of human af- 
fairs as Will Rogers. Apropos of an 
earthquake in Mexico some months 
ago, Rogers sent the following dis- 
patch to the New York Times: “I see 
where America and Mexico had a 
joint earthquake. This is the only 
thing I ever heard of that we split 
fifty-fifty with Mexico. Lucky for 
Mexico she didn’t grab off more of the 
earthquake than we did or she would 
have got a note from Kellogg. It’s 
the influence of Moscow that is caus- 
ing all this earth’s upheaval.” So, 
whether we have an earthquake in 
Mexico or whether two offensive 
teachers in West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, question the policy of President 
Coolidge in Nicaragua, it all emanates 
from Russia. 


RECOGNITION OF Russia 


I have been asked to express an 
opinion regarding recognition of Rus- 
sia. In view of the profound and 
alarming ignorance of the two coun- 
tries, Russia and the United States, 
about each other, I am not so naive as 
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to think that in the present state of 
hysteria recognition is possible. I 
should like, however, to make a sug- 
gestion based upon my experiences as 
Impartial Chairman in the Men’s 
Clothing Industry in New York. I 
may say that I have invariably found 
this to be true: When contestants 
get around the table, the problems 
affecting employers and employes, be 
they ever so complicated, are readily 
adjusted. When the grievances are 
discussed freely and each side given an 
opportunity to express its views, the 
area of conflict diminishes and even- 
tually evaporates. Thus, in the last 
three years, largely because the various 
parties have resorted to the Rule of 

_ Reason, we have been able to main- 
tain peace and harmony in an industry 
which heretofore has been character- 
ized by strife and dissension. ‘Come, 
let us reason together,” has been the 


slogan dominating our conferences, 
— involve a frank disclosure of 
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facts, patient, careful argument, will- 
ingness to listen and to consider. 

Why cannot a similar procedure be 
instituted in relation to Russia? Why 
should not the representatives of Wash- 
ington and Moscow get around the 
table and try to agree? My plea for 
recognition is not based on the material 
benefits that may accrue to Russia, al- 
though credits extended on fair terms 
would have a tremendously stabilizing 
effect; nor on the amount of cotton, 
locomotives, copper or agricultural 
implements we may export to Russia. 
None of these things interests me at 
this moment. What I hope may be 
achieved through such conferences as 
I am suggesting is the breaking down 
of that tremendous amount of preju- 
dice which is poisoning the world. 
What interests me is the hastening of 
the day when we will realize the teach- 
ings of that great Jewish Prophet of 
Nazareth, “‘Peace on earth; good will 
toward men.” 
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‘The United States Russia as by an 
American Business Man 


J. HAVE been asked to express the hours of labor to eight, created hospi- __ 
is 3 viewpoint of American business in _ tals, educational facilities and summer 2 
ig regard to this country’s relationship vacations, and has chosen from among 
1, with Russia. I feel that in thinking themselves its own leaders? 
lj about Russia we should try to look at 
. 3 that country in the light of what it Tue Peasant SaTIsFIED Rta 
t has emerged from, rather than what The division of the old landed es- 
e | it is today. tates and the decreasing tax rate have —©/ 
satisfied the peasant to a great extent, 
. 4 REACTION TO THE PRESENT although today he is complaining 
GOVERNMENT bitterly about the high prices which he 


, Last summer I spent some three 
months in Russia making a study of 
economic and social conditions, which 
time I must confess is not sufficient to 
warrant speaking authoritatively on the 
subject. During that time I not only 
visited Moscow, Leningrad, but trav- 
- eled through the Ukraine and the 
Caucasus, floated down the Volga, and 
spent a week with Albert Rice Wil- 
liams, the American journalist, at his 
home in a small peasant village. I 

was attempting to ascertain the reac- 
tion of the Russian people to the 
present government with the result 
that I became convinced that the 
majority, at least, preferred the pres- 

ent régime to Czarism. Briefly, the 
4 reasons for this are that the conditions 
of life for the workers have been im- 
proved. When it is remembered that 

in the petition to the Czar in 1905, one 

of the most ardent pleas was that the 
hours of laborers should be reduced to 

ten and that something should be done 
to alleviate housing conditions so that 
an entire family might not be forced 
to sleep in one room, is it any wonder 
that the working class should support 
a government which has reduced its 


has to pay for manufactured goods. 
While in Kvalinsk, I asked the head of | 

the co-operative to give me some data 
on the increased price in manufactured 
goods and the peasant reaction. He 
replied that most manufactured arti- 
cles which the peasant used had ad- 
vanced between two hundred and 
three hundred per cent in price. 
Cotton goods, for example, were one 
hundred and thirty per cent, clothes 
three hundred per cent, shoes one 
hundred and fifty per cent higher than 
1913 prices. The railroad rates had 
advanced about one hundred per cent. 
Taxes were slightly lower. The 
peasant in 19138 got anywhere from 
sixty kopeks to a ruble for a pood of 
wheat, and today he is getting between 
a ruble and a ruble, twenty kopeks a 
pood. I then asked him how one 
could expect the peasant to be satisfied 
with the present government if he 
was only getting an advance of about 
twenty-five per cent on the prices of 
his product and must pay between 
two hundred and three hundred per 
cent more for the necessities that he 
must buy. He replied very honestly, 
“Of course the peasant is dissatisfied, 
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but his dissatisfaction does not begin 
to compare with that of us Commu- 
nists. You must remember that the 
peasant is practically self-supporting, 
that perhaps only fifteen per cent of 
; his budget goes to the purchase of 
manufactured goods. He raises his 
food, furnishes his own transporta- 
tion, heat and light; he has his own 
home and often makes his own clothes. 
_ Therefore, the increase in manu- 
_ factured goods has not hit so hard as 
it would first appear.” 
| think that the attitude of the 
younger generation as a whole can be 
expressed best by the answer given to 
me by a peasant boy, one of a group 
of students whom I met while I was 
I asked him 
what he thought about the Revolution. 
_ His reply was something like this, “I 
am not a Communist, but I owe practi- 
cally everything I am to the Revolution. 


_ chained to the land, but the Revolu- 
tion has given me the opportunity 
_ of becoming something more than a 
slave to the soil; it has changed my 
way of living and way of thinking, and 
in a few years instead of being an 
ignorant peasant boy I shall be a civil 
engineer.” 


Tue Mutua. NEED 


The time is coming when we in this 
country will need Russia not only as a 
place to which to export our manufac- 
tured goods and our raw materials such 
as cotton, but we need Russia as a 
market for our vast surplus of capital. 

Russia needs us far more perhaps, 
than we shall ever need her. Wherever 
I went last summer, whether at the for- 
eign office where Litvinnoff said to me, 
“We must have American capital and 
American engineers in Russia to help 
us develop our country and we are 
willing to make concessions in order to 
get them”’; or at the State Bank where 


Mr. Sheimen who corresponds to the 
governor of our federal reserve, said 
the same; or even in the villages where 
groups of peasants, hearing that some- 
one connected with an American 
banking house was in their midst and 
came to ask me if I thought that Amer- 
ica would lend them capital so that 
they could develop the quarry back on 
the hill—everywhere the need and 
desire for American capital was im- 
pressed upon me. 


Tue EstraNncinG DirreRENCES 


What are the differences that keep 
this government and Russia apart? 
For although we have a large trade 
with Russia, although American capi- 
tal is represented in Russia by the 
Harman Concession, still there can be 
no great development of American 
enterprise or any loans to Russia 
without a state of diplomatic inter- 
course between the two governments. 
In the early part of 1918 the following 
memorandum was issued: 


1. All loans contracted by former Russian 
Governments which are specified in a 
special list are canceled as from Decem- 
ber 1, 1917. The December coupons of 
these loans will not be paid. 

2. All the guarantees for these loans are 
canceled. 

8. All loans made from abroad are canceled 
without exception and unconditionally. 

4. The short-term series of State Treasury 
bonds retain their validity. The in- 
terest on them will not be payable,"but 
they will circulate on a par with paper 
money. 

5. Indigent persons who hold stock not 
exceeding 10,000 rubles in_ internal 
loans will receive in exchange, accord- 
ing to the nominal value of their hold- 
ings, certificates in their own name for 
a new loan of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Republic of Soviets for an 
amount not exceeding that of their 
previous holding. The conditions of 
this loan are specially defined. 
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Some time later a decree confiscating 
all privately owned property, including 
that of foreign nationals, was enacted. 

By these decrees the government 
of Russia violated those principles 
which we in this country hold essential 
to a state of intercourse between peo- 
ples. 

It is not our concern to dictate to 
the Russian government how or in 
what manner it shall govern its own 
people, but there are certain rights 
which, through long usage and Inter- 
national Law, people have come to 
regard as fundamental in their relation- 
ship to other countries. Since these de- 
crees were first promulgated, the Rus- 
sian government has come to realize 
that Russia cannot live an isolated 
existence, and that in order to carry on 
with the rest of the world a relation- 
ship which is essential to its own well- 
being it must conform to those princi- 
ples or codes, which are a recognized 
part of capitalistic civilization. 

It is possible to clearly see this trend 
in the official correspondence of the 
last few years. 

In a note signed by Chicherin, the 
Peoples’ Commissary of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Soviet government, issued 
in reply to the Prinkipo invitation and 
dated February 4, 1919 it is stated: 


In view of the particular importance 
which is attached not only by the press, 
but also by numerous declarations of the 
representatives of the Entente Govern- 
ments to the question of Russian loans, 
the Soviet Government first of all declares 
its readiness to make concessions in this 
matter to the demands of the Entente 
powers. It does not refuse to recognize 
its financial obligations to its creditors who 
are subjects of the Entente Powers, leav- 
ing the precise formulation of the manner 
in which this point is to be enforced to the 
special treaties, the elaboration of which is 
to be one of the tasks of the proposed 
negotiations. 


Secondly, in view of the difficult financial 
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position of the Russian Soviet Republic 
and the unsatisfactory condition of its 
credit abroad, the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment offers to guarantee the payment of 
interest on its loans by a certain amount — 
of raw materials, which should be deter- | 
mined through a special agreement. 


In a note addressed by Chicherin to 
the Allied Powers on October 28,1921, 
regarding the payment of debts it is 
said: 


The Russian Government declares | 
itself ready to recognize the obligations 
towards other States and their citizens | 
which arise from State loans concluded by 
the Czarist Government before 1914, on 
the express condition that there shall be 
special conditions and facilities which 
will make it possible to carry out this under- | 
taking. It follows automatically that the _ 
absolute condition of this recognition is 
that the great Powers undertake simultane- 
ously to put an end entirely to every action 
which threatens either the security of the _ 
Soviet Republican and of the friendly Far — 
Eastern Republic, or their sovereign rights 
or the inviolability of their frontiers; and _ 
that they undertake to observe scrupulously _ 
their sovereignty and territorial integrity. _ 
In other words: the Soviet Government — 
cannot give the undertaking in question _ 
unless the Great Powers conclude with it __ 
a definite peace, and recognize its Govern- => 
ment. 
For this purpose the Russian Govern- _ 
ment proposes as a matter of urgency the _ 
calling of an international conference to — 
deal with the above questions, to examine 
the claims of the Powers against Russia 
and to draw up a definite treaty of peace 
between them. 


“We are willing,” Litvinoff said to 
me, “to pay the Kersensky loan, _ 
and make settlement for the confisca- 
tion of private property, but we insist 
on talking this claim over a conference — 
table, for we too have claims to make 
for damages wrought by your soldiers _ 
at Archangel and Siberia, and although 
we are willing to pay your claims, we 
are not willing to admit of them as a — 
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debt, because the repudiation of the 
_ Czaristic debt is one of the funda- 
_ mental principles of the Revolution and 
- we must keep faith with our people.” 

ae Litvinoff’s offer is not enough to 

satisfy our State Department. It 
demands that the Russian government 

make a clear-out confession of guilt 
before a state of recognition can take 
an aS place between the two countries. In 
ay plain language, that which separates 

the viewpoint of this government and 
that of Soviet Russia is a matter of 
_ words rather than deeds. To me the 
- payment of a debt is the best admission 
of that debt, and I feel that Litvin- 
-noff’s keeping faith with our people is 


ott merely his method of keeping faith 


his people. 
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Communism Has Passep 
ee q The actions of the Soviet government 
have already repudiated the basic 


economic tenets of the Revolution. 


past: state priv ate prop- 
| erty, money, wages, savings banks, 
all the foundation stones of capitalism 
are part and parcel of the Soviet 
_ régime. I think this can best be illus- 
trated by the fact, that in every factory 
- that I visited I found that the wage 
- earners were paid by piece work where- 
ever possible. In other words a man 
was paid in accordance to the merits of 
his own work, which, I believe, is one 
of the theories that we capitalists 
cherish. 
There is communism today in Russia, 
_ but it is the religion of communism 
rather than the practice of communism 
that exists, and like every other religion 
it is preached rather than practiced. 

I think we are facing a situation in 
regard to Russia in which there must 
be a certain amount of give and take on 
both sides. For our part we must drop 


that “holier than thou” attitude and 
be satisfied with ae results. 
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Soviet Russia must learn that to deal 
with the world there are certain funda- 
mental obligations which must be 


adhered to. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


I recommend that the United States 
receive a commission from Russia to 
discuss the present situation. If the 
conference should prove a success the 
cause of peace and the economic reha- 
bilitation of the world will have been 
greatly advanced, and if it is found 
that these two nations cannot come to 
an agreement, at least a clearer under- 
standing of the situation will have been 
arrived at. 

Before finishing I wish to sound a 
few words of caution in regard to Russia: 

Even after a state of recognition 
between this country and Russia, the 
upbuilding of the Russian market for 
American trade will necessarily be 
slow, because trade depends upon pur- 
chasing power, and the purchasing 
power of the Russian people is, at the 
moment, at low ebb. When it is 
considered that one of Russia’s great- 
est products for export is grain, which 
must be sold on the world market, and 
that the Russian peasant, with his 
primitive method of cultivation is up 
against the competition of the scientifi- 
cally trained American farmer, equipped 
with the latest agricultural machin- 
ery, it can be clearly seen that the 
Russian peasant’s margin of profit will 
be necessarily small and that his pur- 
chasing power will be limited. 

The Soviet government is trying to 
modernize Russia industrially. Most 
of you have already heard of the am- 
bitious electrification scheme that has 
been planned for the harnessing of the 
River Dnieper with an hydro-electrical 
development capable of furnishing 
650,000 horse-power. Already the 
Soviet government has spent $100,000,- 
000 on electrification, the largest 


plant thus far constructed is at Lenin- 
grad, capable of 60,000 kilowatts. In 
spite of great devastation in the oil 
fields during the Revolution the oil 
industry is now practically back to 
normal. The fields at Baku have been 
electrified and equipped with the most 
modern machinery with the result 
that production has begun to exceed 


1913 levels. As far as transportation 
is concerned, the railroad lines are not 
only back to a pre-war standard of 
service, but show for the last year a 
profit of $127,000,000 after all expend- 
itures. In spite of these improve- 
ments the heavy industries are behind 
the 1913 production average, and the 
task of industrializing Russia remains 
a difficult one, due not only to lack of 
capital, poor organization, and obso- 
lete machinery, but also due in a large 
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sense to the spirit of Nichevo,” that 


part of the Russian temperament 
which is so typically Oriental. mS 

For the foreign capitalist the possi- 
bilities of the development of Russia’s — 
vast natural resources are many, bet 
it must be remembered that the con- — on 
cessionaire is faced not only by the usual _ 
difficulties attendant upon entrance 
into a foreign field, but also by an 
attitude of mutual suspicion which will | 


be removed only after years of contact. _ 


Although the obstacles are great they — ae 
are not insurmountable. The day is” 
coming when American capital ac-— 
companied by American methods of 
efficiency and business organization — 
will be brought into Russia because the : 
need is so great that it cannot be denied. = 
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USSIAN Bolshevism constitutes 
a factor of great significance in 
the international situation. But to 


understand its world implications it is 
ra necessary to comprehend its inner 
nature. 

‘on In all my addresses to the democ- 


__ racies of Europe and America, I have 
always defined Bolshevism as the most 
complete reaction, political,—and what 
is more significant,—social and eco- 
nomic reaction. 

For those who lived in Russia during 
the war it is clear that Bolshevism was 
the result of the most complete and 

many-sided economic exhaustion of 
the country, which in its turn was the 
_ consequence of the three-year blockade 

(beginning with the Autumn of 1914), 
and the general backwardness of 
Russian industrial development. This 
industrial backwardness and the block- 
ade called forth a deep social disinte- 
gration and economic crisis. Bolshe- 
vism was their external manifestation. 
Any attempt to utilize that disintegra- 
tion for the construction of a new social 
and economic order was doomed a 
a to the most perilous, destructive, 

and reactionary consequence in all the 
_ domains of the economic, social, and 
political life of the country. 

: During the first years after the war 
_ when, due to the external blockade, the 
real condition of Russia was little 
known in the West, my statements 
about the reactionary essence of the 
_ Bolshevist counter-revolution had not 
been accepted by the majority of 
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most sober and cautious in their atti- 
tude towards the Bolsheviks, my ideas 
seemed one-sided and perhaps para- 
doxical. I remember the resentment 
with which, at one of the Labor meet- 
ings in Paris in the spring of 1920, the 
following words of mine were greeted: 
“Bolshevism leads to the degeneration 
of proletariat; it lowers the productive 
capacity of the workers; it takes away 
from them all their trade-union and 
political rights.” I remember the 
resentment produced by my statement 
that capitalism has not been destroyed 
in Soviet Russia, but that it only took 
more primitive backward forms and 
that such capitalism will inevitably be 
very inefficient and will at the same 
time be the most cruel exploiter of the 
working class. 

This interpretation of Bolshevism 
has now become a commonplace on the 
pages of the serious labor, socialist and 
democratic press of Europe. It has 
now become clear to all people who 
think honestly and independently that 
Bolshevism is the worst enemy not 
only of the peasants, not only of the 
intelligentsia, but also of that very 
same urban industrial proletariat in the 
name of which the Political Bureau of 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist party, in whose hands supreme 
power is concentrated, rules Russia. 

The experiment of the Bolshevist 
reaction has proved once more that no 
social or political progress is possible 
without the assertion of the ultimacy 
and sacredness of the rights of each 
man and citizen to the freedom and 
autonomy of his personality. 


) 
} 
_ European democracy and of the work- 
ing class. Even to those who were 


The oie for political liberty, for 
the return to the people of those 
political rights which they conquered 
in March, 1917, becomes now an 
obligatory duty of every Russian, for 
the Bolshevist régime has brought 
Russia to a new economic, social, and 
political crisis, unprecedented in its 
dimensions and gravity. 


After the experiments of 1918-20 of 
the introduction of integral Leninism 
had led in 1921 to a wave of peasant 
uprisings, and had provoked famine on 
a scale unknown in Russia since 1618, 
Lenin made his first economic con- 
cessions to the country, primarily to 
the peasants (the new economic pol- 
icy). These concessions gave some 
measure of economic freedom in agri- 
culture and, to a certain extent, in 
trade, and were the starting point of 
Russia’s economic recovery. The de- 
velopment proceeded in sporadic, con- 
vulsive and zig-zag fashion, but was, 
nevertheless, the beginning of the 
process of ultimate recovery. The 
regeneration of economic life in Russia 
was, however, advancing contrary to 
the policy of the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment. And it is indeed surprising how 
the huge economic organism of Russia 
proved capable of surviving and resist- 
ing the absurd, insane experiments of 
Leninism. 

This regeneration was going on at 
the expense of the material resources 
accumulated by Russia before the 
Bolsheviks. The remarkably fast re- 
covery of production in nationalized 
factories is explained by the fact that 
the Bolsheviks made use of the funda- 
mental capital (in the economic sense 
of the word: machinery, implements) 
of Russian industry, without any 
amortization and provisions for deple- 
tion or wear and tear. Within the 
first five years after the introduction 


_ industry. The preservation of the 
1 level of production attained thus far 
(which has not reached the level of 1913 


the official estimates of the Soviet 
Government itself. Now they have 

reached the limit of any further in- ‘ 
crease of production in nationalized _ 


as yet), to say nothing of its further 
development, will require enormous 
sums of new capital, totally beyond the 
means of the country itself. Russia 
needs new factories, new motors, new 
buildings, complete reorganization and 
recapitalization of transport, and new — 
colossal investments of capital in 
agriculture which is in a critical state. _ 7 
I do not speak of the extreme need in — 
education, sanitation and medicine, 
and other cultural and social require- _ 
ments of the people. These needs the 
very far from being satisfied by the 

impoverished treasury of the Soviet | 
Government. 


* 


Tue Urcent NEED For CAPITAL 


All these needs are various aspects _ 
of the fundamental problem of the 
need of capital at large. For true 
re-establishment of industry, 
culture, and transport,—even neglect-_ 
ing temporarily the urgent cultural _ 


a long term loan of about ten billion 
gold rubles. This money cannot be | 
obtained through the ordinary a 
of the State; this is a truism of the ; 
science of finance. 
The present accumulation of cpitel 
within Russia, after the years of 
economic destruction under Bolshe- 
vism, is insignificant. According to 
official data, the amount of 


lated private capital—which is mostly 
illegal—does not exceed five to six 
hundred million rubles. The feverish 


of the new eco 
sheviks destro 
capital, to the amount exceeding 
} 
4 
| 
} needs of the country—Russia requires 
| 
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search by the Bolsheviks for long 
term loans abroad has not given any 
results, and will remain fruitless until 
elementary conditions for sound eco- 
nomic development are re-established 
in Russia. 

Where, then, can the money neces- 
sary for the maintenance of production 
in nationalized industry be found? 
According to the admission of the 
Bolshevist leaders, the main founda- 
tion of the Bolshevist dictatorship in 
the country is precisely that very 
nationalized industry. If the efficiency 
of the machine is falling off, then it is 
necessary to raise the efficiency of the 
workers. And the super-erploitation 
of the working class has become the 
basic commandment of Bolshevist 
policy in industry. Piece work; the 
bonus system; compulsory overtime 
work; excessive exploitation of women 
and child labor; the preference of the 
new laborer recently from the village 
to the qualified skilled worker—all 
these reactionary methods of labor 
policy which have long become anti- 
quated in Europe and the United 
States are in Russia the last word of the 
“social revolution.” 


INCREASING UNEMPLOYMENT 


Yet this super-exploitation of the 
worker, who has no rights (freedom of 
trade unions and of the press has been 
completely annihilated, together with 
all other rights and liberties), cannot 
even be a palliative. The productivity 
of the factories in Russia continues to 
diminish; the high cost of commodities 
produced by nationalized industry 
continues to grow; production itself 
continues to fall off. At the present 
time Russia occupies first place in the 
world in number of unemployed. 
According to official data, there are 
more than a million and a half unem- 
ployed workers in industry. Actually, 
the number is still greater, but it is not 
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the exact figure that is important. 
Trud, official organ of the bureaucra- 
tized Bolshevist trade unions, wrote as 
follows on March 22: 


The urban population capable of pro- 
ductive labor in Russia has increased from 
1923 to 1927 by 4,000,000. During this 
same period, the city drew from the village 
about a million men. But the number of 
people which nationalized industry can 
absorb is diminishing from year to year. 
In the last quarter of 1925 the factories 
employed 140,000 new workers. During 
the same period of 1926, the corresponding 
number was 15,000, and in January and 
February of this year there had been almost 
no increase in the number of factory 
workers. The perspective of limitless 
growth of unemployment is becoming a 
threatening reality. 


Thus speaks the official newspaper. 
On the other hand, the ever in- 


creasing and excessive growth of the 
number of peasants who leave their 
villages for the cities in search of work 
is explained by the economic paradox 
which was created by the Bolsheviks 
in the village. The March Revolution 
of 1917 gave the Russian peasants land 
and freedom. The Bolsheviks had 
taken their freedom away, but the 
land remained in the hands of the 
peasants. It would seem that the 
economic welfare of the village which 
had finally satisfied its hunger for land 
should have grown rapidly, but reality 
proved directly the opposite—empha- 
sizing once more the reactionary nature 
of Bolshevist economic policy. The 
destruction of city industry left the 
village without the agricultural imple- 
ments it needed, and the carnivorous 
(or “Colonial” according to the admis- 
sion of Stalin) fiscal policy of the 
Bolshevist dictatorship in the village 
paralyzed the economic energy and 
activities of the peasant, forcing him 
not to increase but to diminish the 
sown area. The result is that, ac- 
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nt. cording to the official statistics of the 
Commissariat of Agriculture, there are 
as at the present time about 24,000,000 
of the rural population who must 
migrate to land holdings in other 


> sections of Russia because they cannot 

se make a living on their present land. 

| ProBLEM OF MIGRATION 

an In 1927 there rises before Russia 

r. again the nightmare of mass migration 

es of peasants from the central parts of 

ig Russia to the frontiers, and especially 

Ig to Siberia. Russia faced this dilemma 

d last in the early nineties of the last 

® century, at the time of the darkest 

: reaction under Alexander III. 

Lack or EpucaTIoNAL Faciities 

The poverty of the city factory 

workers and of the peasants created in 
Russia an unprecedented social illness. 
Hundreds of thousands of homeless, 
hungry, desperate children wander 
about the country. They appeared 
first in the course of the Civil War and 


especially after the famine of 1921, 
when Russia lost 5,000,000 lives. 
Their number is now constantly in- 
creasing, coming both from the village 
and towns. These children have no 
food and no opportunity for schooling. 
At this point I hear the surprised and 
protesting voice of the foreigner: 
“What, no opportunity for schooling? 
The whole world knows from the 
Bolsheviks themselves, that education 
in Russia under their régime progresses, 
and illiteracy is rapidly diminishing.” 
Yes, the Bolsheviks say so, but the 
reality is directly the opposite. The 
period of the reign of Bolshevism in 
Russia has been one not of construc- 
tion, but of destruction in the domain 
of education and particularly in the 
domain of school facilities. In 1924, 
as compared with 1914, the network of 
elementary schools diminished by 6 
per cent, and even now, according to 
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the official data of the Central Sta- 
tistical Bureau, the number of public 
schools is below that before the revolu- 
tion. Just before the war, the 4th 
Duma had worked out a_ project 
according to which Russia was to have 
a complete system of compulsory 
education by 1925. At the present 
time, it is officially recognized that the 
plan of general education cannot be 
fulfilled before 1934. But the main 
evil is not in the lack of schools, but in 
their utterly impossible quality. The 
lack of properly equipped teachers, of 
school appropriations, and sometimes 
even of such things as paper and 
pencils, places before Bolshevist offi- 
cialdom the tragic question: “What is 
the use of increasing the number of 
schools unable to educate or function- 
ing in such a way as to retard educa- 
tion? We are only wasting the peo- 
ple’s money.” This was the question 
put recently by Lunacharsky himself, 
Bolshevist Minister of Education. “In 
many places our schools, in various 
aspects, are approaching this con- 
dition,” he said. According to the 
same Lunacharsky schools are now 
located in little cages and hovels, in 
buildings where the ceiling threatens 
to fall upon the heads of the pupils. 
Instead of the minimum norm of 
space of about five yards of space for 
each pupil, we have in some cases 
about a yard and a half—something 
on the order of a coffin for every pupil. 

The general situation is illumined by 
the following figures: 

In 1913 the annual amount spent on 
each pupil was 14 rubles and 40 
kopecks, i.e. about 30 rubles at the 
present purchasing value of the cur- 
rency. Now only 18 rubles, measured 
by the present purchasing value of the 
ruble, is spent on each pupil in ele- 
mentary schools. In reading these 
figures, it is necessary to remember 

1Izvestia, November 29, 1926. 
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that education in Russia before the 
war was very poor indeed. What 
shall we say of it now? 

No better is the situation with regard 
to high schools, from which, as the 
Bolshevists themselves admit, are being 
graduated many absolutely ignorant 
pupils, quite unprepared to enter 
higher educational institutions. So far 
as these and the universities are con- 
cerned, they, too, are confronted not by 
regeneration but dissolution. Early in 
February of this year there was held in 
Moscow the regular meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Academy of Sciences 
and higher educational institutions. 
At this meeting the sharpest and most 
critical addresses were delivered by the 
academicians Oldenburg and Marr, 
hitherto most loyal in their attitude 
toward the Bolshevist Government. 
Asserting that under present conditions 
the professors are unable to develop 
men capable of taking their places, one 
of the orators exclaimed: “We do not 
need any longer a Red Commissar, but 
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a capable one.” 
Acute CHAOos 


Everywhere we meet one and the 
same thing: in a country where liberty 
and human individuality are crushed; 
where there is no freedom of economic 
initiative; where in place of law appli- 
cable to all we have the absolutism of 
incompetents,—in such a country there 
can be no social welfare, no popular 
education, no inner order, and no 
external security. There are in Russia 
today more than 50,000 political 
prisoners, representing all elements of 
the population, but chiefly workers and 
peasants. 

The most recent information from 
Russia tells us of an increasing sep- 


in 7 aratist movement in the Ukraine. 
7 _ For the last few months we find fre- 
quent references in the Soviet press 


regarding the rising wave of anti- 
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semitism. This glaring symptom of 
deep psychologic social illness is to be 
found also within the Communist 
party itself, especially in the Union of 
Communist Youth (Komsomol), and 
in the Red Army. 

In trying energetically to detract the 
attention of public opinion from the 
nation’s acute domestic problems, the 
Moscow rulers are spending the last 
pennies of the Russian treasury on 
stimulating disorder and confusion in 
foreign countries. By conjuring up 
the mirage of so-called “social revolu- 
tion” somewhere in China, the bank- 
rupt heirs of Lenin seek to revive 
“revolutionary enthusiasm” among 
the remnants of the once powerful 
Leninite proletarian guard. Fortu- 
nately for Russia, they are meeting 
with failure. The reports reaching us 
from Russia show clearly that not only 
the peasants in the villages, but also 
the workers in the cities understand 
now who the chief enemies of Russia’s 
resurrection are and where they sit. 
The long years of Bolshevist misrule 
have taught the Russian people to 
value the blessings of liberty, which 
was given to them by the March 
Revolution. 

The struggle for political liberation 
has now become an economic necessity 
for Russia. The most cruel social and 
political reaction ever witnessed by 
modern Europe must and will be 
destroyed. The earliest possible vic- 
tory of sane democratic thought on 
the part of the Russian people against 
the senseless reactionary utopias of 
Leninism are necessary not for Russia 
alone. The Russian treasury in the 
hands of a group of international 
adventurers is a constant danger to 
international peace. Of course, Bol- 
shevism itself has long ago lost its 
power of offensive and aggression on an 
international scale, but the inner 
weakness of the Bolshevists, together 
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with their constant and new enter- 
prises on the world arena, serve to 
rouse the world against Russia and 
create a good excuse for attack on 
Russia, under the guise of struggle 
against the Third Internationale. 
Thus the interests of the entire 
world democracy, working for inter- 


ae 


hee 


national peace, coincide fully with the 
national interests of Russia. The — 
inevitable impending downfall of Bol- __ 
shevist absolutism in Russia will bring 
domestic peace to the Russian people 
and move all other peoples closer to 
the epoch of stable, international 


peace. 
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The Attitude and Policy of the United States 
Toward China 


By Sran.ey K. Hornseck, Pu.D. 


HE Chinese people today ask for make commitments, to conclude trea- 

restoration of China’s “lostrights.” ties, there must be authority—on both 
Various spokesmen, both Chinese and _ sides. 
foreign, ask for recognition, in fact, of From the point of view of foreign 
the right of the Chinese people to gov- relations, there is now in China no 
ern exclusively and completely within person or group whom a majority of the 
and throughout Chinese territory. The Chinese people, or a majority even of 
American people and the American the leaders, recognize as having au- 
government would be glad to see China thority to make commitments on 
in possession of all the rights unim- China’s behalf or to accept commit- 
paired, of a sovereign power—would be ments made by the Powers in China’s 
glad to recognize the right of the Chi- favor. 
nese people to govern exclusively and Tang Shao-Yi, at Shanghai, veteran 
completely within and throughout Chinese statesman, has given sane 
China. But the Chinese people do not counsel to his people: “ Let us unify our 


today “govern” in China. country first. Let us set up a stable 

government and subdue all hostile 

Cutnese Autuority LACKING factions. Then we can talk about 
China has today culture, industry, treaties.” 

arts, letters, religion, ideas, desires, Government in China has become 


aspirations and—rapidly emerging—a__ regional. In the north and west there 
public opinion. But it has not political are autocracies. South of the Yangtse 


oe organization. The Chinese people can the Nationalist Government has be- 
make good a boycott or a strike; they come a militant oligarchy, exercising 
* can present petitions and make de- and extending its authority by force. 

mands. But they cannot collect and With whom, if the American govern- 


disburse a national revenue, they can- ment were to appoint a delegation, 
not make and enforce a national system would that delegation negotiate? The 
of law, they cannot make and carry out question requires no answer. In July, 
international contracts, because they 1926, the Nationalist Government 


oe have not an organization through which (Canton) served notice that it would 
_ to express politically, within and with- recognize no treaty which might be 
bed out the state, their national will. None concluded with the Peking government. 


> S but a politically organized people, a In February, 1927, it issued (from 
state, can at once enjoy the rights and Hankow) a manifesto denouncing the 
fulfill the obligations of sovereignty. Peking government and carrying a 
—— And the people of one state cannot declaration that the Nationalist Party 
negotiate and make treaties with the would recognize no agreement which 
people or with the government of an- might be concluded between Dr. Wel- 
_ other. To conduct negotiations, to lington Koo and Sir Miles Lampson. 
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a ATTITUDE AND Po.icy oF THE UNITED States Towarp CHINA 


Has THe U. S. a Cutna 


The question of interest at this mo- 
ment is: What are the foreign armed 
forces doing in China; and what are 
they going to do? For us in the 
United States the question is pertinent 
particularly in relation to our own 
armed forces. Has the American gov- 
ernment a policy? If so, what is its 
policy; and why? 

On the immediate subject—that of 
the armed forces, Senator Borah said at 
Worcester a few weeks ago: ! 


There seems to be an impression that we 
are intervening in China, but we are doing 
no more than attempting . . . toinsure the 
safety of our nationals there. We are not 
sending our armed forces to China to do 
battle with the armed forces of China. We 
are simply sending our men there to do 
police duty. 


It will scarcely be contended that 
Senator Borah is a biased champion-in- 
general of the foreign policies of the 
administration, and is merely echoing 
the words of the Secretary of State and 
the President. 

But what of the possibilities to which 
the situation may lead? Has the 
American government a guiding China 
policy, a policy which goes beyond the 
exigencies of the moment? The an- 
swer is: Yes. And I do not see how 
anyone who is familiar with the history 
of the relations between the United 
States and China and who has followed 
the news of the course pursued by the 
administration during the past few 
months can fail to see what that policy 
is. 


AMERICAN INTERESTS 
Suppose we look for a moment at 
the evidences, 

recent. 
The United States has always been 
and is today in a much more detached 


both and 


remote 


position with regard to China than _ 7 
several other of the Powers most _ 
concerned. ; 
American interest in China has from 
the first been chiefly commercial and 
cultural. At the outset of our official = 
relations with China the President de- 
clared that the United States had no 
desire to take anything from China. 
And we have nothing today that we © 
have taken from China. 
The United States holds no i 
former Chinese soil, no leased terri- 
tory, no sphere of interest, no “con- 
cessions,” * no railway zones in China. — 
There are comparatively few Ameri- 
cans in the service of the Chinese gov-  __ 
ernment, comparatively few American 
officials, and comparatively few Ameri- 
cans engaged in railway, or mining, or 
other semi-public enterprises in China. 
Americans resident in China are less i 7 


number than are nationals of at least 


three other Powers. Nearly one half . 
American residents are a 


> 


Chinese. 
Americans have a smaller financial — 
investment, a smaller number of banks | 
and business houses, less shipping 
interests in China than have the ration- _ oi 
als of each of several other Powers. Mm 
The largest American investment is 
in missionary enterprises. The total 
American investment approximates 
$150,000,000 (gold). As compared 
with this, the Japanese investment is a 
estimated at more than $350,000,000 a, 
and the British at more than $1,250,- > 
000,000. 
American trade with China, growing 
rapidly though it has been during the 
past two decades, does not bulk large in 
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a share in the responsibility for the International rt 
Settlement at Shanghai. ee 
3 Exclusive of Manchuria. 
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the total of the overseas trade of the 
United States. 


History or Co6jPERATION 


In an American treaty with China 
there was laid down as long ago as 1868 
the principle of non-intervention in 
China’s affairs, also the principle that 
the United States government would 
seek no exclusive opportunity for its 
nationals in case China should choose 
to seek assistance from abroad. 

The American government proposed 
in 1899 that, in reference to their 
“spheres of interest” in China, the 
Powers should follow the principle of 
equality of commercial opportunity; 
and, this proposal having been ap- 
proved, that the Powers should pledge 
themselves to respect China’s terri- 


_ torial and administrative entity. 


The Hay Notes committed the 
United States and the other Powers 
whose replies were favorable to a co- 


dperative policy—codperation in a 


: course of self-denial and restraint. 


At the Washington Conference the 


_ American government took the leading 


part, and to it must be given the credit 


—some say blame—for the fact that 


there the policy of cotperation was 


given definition and precision—and 


there again the course agreed upon was 


of cotperative forbearance, self- 


denial, and restraint in reference to 
China. 
All this means that in regard to gen- 


eral and constant principles of policy, 


the scale is heavily weighted, insofar as 
interests, precedents, commitments and 


consistency are to be considered, on the 
_ side of pursuit by the American govern- 


_ ment of a course which will be, first of 


_ third, directed toward the defense of 


unaggressive; second, moderate; 


American lives and the conservation of 


_ Jegitimate American interests; fourth, 


considerate of Chinese rights and sus- 


 ceptibilities; fifth, codperative insofar 
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as common interests (including those of 
the United States, of the other Powers 
and of China) are concerned. But 
where the issue is one peculiar to an- 
other Power and China, or such that 
the interest of another Power is greatly 
in excess of that of the United States; 
or when there arises a question of using 
force against China for purposes other 
than defensive, the United States is 
likely, insofar as it codperates, to func- 
tion only as a restraining influence. It 
may be expected to throw its influence 
against aggression. It may be ex- 
pected if and where aggressive action is 
decided upon, not to codperate. 


ATTITUDE OF THE U. S. CLEAR 


The American government has de- 
clared very definitely during the past 
three months both its attitude and its 
policy. Secretary Kellogg said in an 
official statement made public on Janu- 
ary 26, 1927: 


The United States has always desired the 
unity, the independence and prosperity of 
the Chinese nation. It has desired that 
tariff control and extraterritoriality pro- 
vided by our treaties with China should as 
early as possible be released. . . . 

The United States is . . . prepared to 
enter into negotiations with any govern- 
ment of China or delegates who can repre- 
sent or speak for China . . . entirely re- 
leasing tariff control and restoring complete 
tariff autonomy to China. 

The United States is prepared . . . to 
negotiate the release of extraterritorial 
rights as soon as China is prepared to pro- 
vide protection by law and through her 
courts to American citizens, their rights and 
property. 

. . « The only question is with whom it 
shall negotiate. 

... The government of the United 
States expects ... that the people of 
China and their leaders will recognize the 
right of American citizens in China to pro- 
tection for life and property during the 
period of conflict... . This government 
wishes to deal with China in a most liberal 
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spirit. . It desires . . . that its citi- 
zens be given equal opportunity with the 
citizens of the other Powers to reside in 
China and to pursue their legitimate occu- 
pations without special privileges, monopo- 
lies or spheres of special interest or in- 
fluence. 


In February, 1927, in the course of an 
official proposal with regard to Shang- 
hai, Secretary Kellogg expressly stated: 


The American government will be ready 
for its part to become a party to friendly 


and orderly negotiations properly instituted 
and conducted regarding the future status 
of the settlement. 


With regard to the present crisis and 
the use of American armed forces in 
China, Secretary Kellogg has stated: 


American diplomatic and military repre- 
sentatives in China are codperating fully 
with other foreign representatives when 
faced with a joint problem such as protec- 
tion of the lives and property of their na- 
tionals.* 


The disposal of foreign naval forces 
in China reflects very fairly the relative 
interests, in relation to the number of 
nationals and the amount of property 
to be protected, of the various foreign 
nations most concerned. Recent fig- 
ures are to the effect that there are in 
Chinese waters 172 foreign fighting 
ships and 30 odd naval auxiliaries— 


April, 1927, 
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transports, colliers, tugs and similar 
vessels. Of the fighting ships, Great 
Britain has sent 76; Japan, 49; the 
United States, 30; France, 10; Italy, 4; 
Spain, Portugal and the Netherlands, 
one each. 

President Coolidge has stated that: 


Our troops are in China solely to protect 
American lives. ... They are not there 
to make war on Chinese nationalism and 
they will not be pooled with the troops of 
other foreign Powers. They will cojperate 
with other foreign Powers for the specifi- 
cally limited purpose of protecting American 
lives when codperation promotes this end, 
but there will be no “unified command.”’* 

I have heard much during the past 
few weeks, the past few months, about 
a “fair deal and a square deal for 
China.” The American people wish to 
give China a “fair deal”; the American 
government wishes to give China a 

“square deal”’; we all want to do that. 
I think, however, that it is about ie 1 
that someone says something about a 
“fair deal and a square deal” for the 
American government. It is only fair 
and square that we should try to 
understand what its policy is and to 
keep our eyes on what it does. = 

Senator Borah for one is coll | 
that the Administration means what ~ 
says. I am convinced that it has said 
what it means. 


April, 1927. 
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4 RIENDS of China who are so 
concerned over the extension of 
Bolshevik influence, the termination 
of the unequal treaties, and the rising 
tide of nationalism might better face 
the staggering fact that today China 
cannot afford to have a stable govern- 
ment. High as the costs of China’s 
chaos are to the Chinese, national 
disorder is cheaper for them than order. 
_ Only the foreigner, seeing his com- 
mercial, industrial, and financial in- 
terests melt away before his eyes, cries 
out his alarm over the high tide of 
Chinese turmoil that threatens literally 
to sweep all alien enterprise into the 
sea. He should have taken counsel 
with that Chinese statesman of three 
thousand years ago, Ch‘ao Ts‘o, or 
_ “Wisdom Bag,” who warned: 


Crime begins in poverty, poverty in 
insufficiency of food; insufficiency of food 
in neglect of agriculture. Without agri- 
culture man has no tie to bind him to the 
soil. Without such tie he readily leaves 
his birthplace and his home. He is like 
unto the bird of the air or the beast of the 
field. Neither battlemented cities nor deep 
moats nor harsh laws nor cruel punishment 
can subdue his roving spirit that is strong 
within him. He who is cold examines not 
the quality of the cloth; he who is hungry 


Today, China is both cold and hun- 
gry. China’s is an economic system 


in transition underneath a_ political 
_ chaos which has grown progressively 
"greater and greater under the disin- 
& of central authority. The 
Chinese people, in short, are trying to 
3 _— out t the beginning of a new order 


The Economic of the Chinese Crisis 


By Hopces 


Associate Professor of Politics and Assistant Director, Division of Oriental Commerce and 
Politics, New York University 


—a new order in both the political and 
the economic sense. 


PouitTIcAL AND DIPLOMATIC 


China’s troubles fall into two cate- 
gories. There are those who see hers 
as a domestic problem of reconstruc- 
tion in terms of modern nationalism. 
There are others who stress her acute 
external difficulties with the Powers, 
complicated by a conflict of imperial- 
ism which are preceded from out of the 
West into the East, as the outstanding 
difficulty. In reality, the two sets of 
problems present actually nothing 
more than different—though at times 
violently contrasting—aspects of one 
and the same problem. Neither the 
Chinese statesmen, who find it the 
fashion nowadays to blame everything 
on foreign nations, nor the Westerners 
and Japanese, who easily lay the whole 
responsibility for this Far Eastern 
turmoil on the not yet realized Repub- 
lic of China, are right. Unfortunately 
for simplicity in thinking, China’s con- 
temporary troubles cannot be bisected 
with any such convenience. They 
must be considered as a whole or they 
thwart piece-meal solution. It is high 
time both China and the Great Pow- 
ers face the implications of the whole 
situation. 

Let us recognize that there is noth- 
ing to talk about in the flux of today’s 
politics or tomorrow’s diplomacy. In- 
side and outside of China, these are 
superficial factors, the flotsam of civil 
war. I have a great deal of sympathy 
for my politically-minded friends, even 
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more for my legally-minded friends, 
who attempt to see some light in the 
legal or political horizon of China. 
One well may doubt that they will 
find a great deal in either political or 
legal terms across the Pacific. The 
real Chinese problem lies deep buried 
under the débris of misguided efforts 
to transplant wholesale the institutions 
of Western democracy; the disintegra- 
tive forces of world politics; and the 
haphazard building of alien business 
upon a native economic order too 
strong to be displaced rapidly yet not 
strong enough to bear the burden of 
the new national life. £ 

Economic 

Economically speaking, there is noth- 
ing new about the problem of China. 
For the past quarter of a century, it 
has not been changed in its essential 
terms—the Chinese problem is the 
creation of a central authority where 
the vital but antiquated economic 
underpinning of government has col- 
lapsed in the midst of unprecedented 
world pressure. 

China is a political imponderable, 
a nation too vast for the old order to 
handle, because of its size and its 
population. While Chinese  sover- 
eignty extends over 4,278,000 square 
miles of East Asia, the twenty-one 
provinces of China proper are just un- 
der 2,000,000 square miles. Of China’s 
400,000,000 population, six-sevenths 
are to be found in one-third the area. 

Were this strategic heart of China 
bound in the modern bonds of business 
and communications, there could be 
no Chinese question. But urban and 
rural China are at opposite poles in 
life and outlook. Today eighty per 
cent of China’s millions still exist on an 
agricultural basis: the rural economy is 
that of village communities in an 
economic Middle Ages. About the 


same portion of China’s population 


still is illiterate. This combination 
of conservatism, rooted in the land, and 
ignorance—possibly 360,000,000 people 


in the aggregate—is only just beginning __ 
to feel the renaissance that has worked _—C/ 
such a remarkable change in the © ut 
intellectual outlook of urban China. _ 


The bulking rural population is for the 


most part living in the misery of over- 


crowded villages, most of the families — 
over the “poverty line,” and all of | 
them close to the disaster that may 
be dealt, on the one hand, by famine, 


and, on the other, by the ravaging 


sweep of China’s militarized politics. _ 
Yet China has tremendous potential 
assets. 


balance sheet, however, are the inert 
bounty of nature. They are resources 
that would still lie unused and under- © 


foot if all China’s millions were swept _ 


overnight from the face of the map. 
Superficial changes have been made __ 
on the surface of Chinese life. But _ 
the following table shows the great 
disparity between what a modern econ- 


omy with similar vast potentialities — 
can deliver as compared to the eco- _ 


nomic order in transition today in | 
China.! 

Here, nevertheless, are to be found 
the underpinnings of national sover- 
eignty today and tomorrow. For in- 
stance, the coal resources, scattered 
and sometimes very low-grade though | 
they be, are one-eighth those of the 
United States or one-third those of 
Britain. Chinese iron resources are 
about one-quarter the extent of the 
resources of the United States or about 
four-fifths that of Britain. But China 


1 Based upon The Statistical Abstract of the 


United States. All figures other than those 


dealing with public finance in Year Book for 1922. 
See Charles Hodges, “Non-Political Factors 
Underlying the Chinese Situation,” Report of the 
Conference on American Relations with China, 
Johns Hopkins University, 1925, pp. 70-76. 


She ranks among the half- 
dozen wealthiest countries of the world. 
The bulk of the items on the national __ 


| 


China | Australia | Canada | United 

bed $1.85 $108 .06 $88 .71 $28 .06 
Exports, per capita... 1.24 79.81 | 103.13 $3.94 
acne 1.99? 36 .60 30.18 42.92 
Expenditure, per capita... 1.99 102.14 56.17 141.89 
oe 3.28 $17.87 159.10 237 .07 

- (miles) (miles) (miles) (miles) 
J Railroads (per 10,000 inhabitants).............. 0.2 46.5 44.4 23.7 
(miles) (miles) (miles) (miles) 

Railroads (per 1,000 square miles)............... 1.6 8.8 10.7 72.4 
Post Offices (per 10,000 inhabitants)............. 0.8 14.9 13.7 4.7 


_ is the only country in the Pacific East 
with anything like the basic resources 

_ that nowadays are vital to a place 
among the nations. 

Yet the United States and China 
live in different worlds. If America 
were to depend upon the coolie labor 
power of China, instead of her own 
machine power, it would take two times 
China’s population, 800,000,000 men 
each carrying 150 pounds 15 miles a 
day for 365 working days, to move the 
freight the railroads of the United 
States handle every year at one-tenth 
the cost. The United States has 
265,000 miles of railroad, China 7000. 

This is the crux of China’s present 
difficulties: irrespective of political 
conditions, China is ineffectively or- 
ganized; her economic parity is far 
below that of a second-rate European 
nation. 

Measuring the difference between 


China and the West in economic terms, 


we find a medieval economy, to all 
intents and purposes, confronted with 
the most highly developed business 
_ machines in the world. China’s life- 
_ sustaining machinery is in the throes 
of transition. Her business organiza- 
tion is like Europe’s in the Dark Ages; 
; * Approximate figures for 1919. These and 

alll figures of value in this table on a gold-dollar 


yet it is carrying a load that re- 
quires the utmost technical equipment 
twentieth century methods and mate- 
rial means can give if she is to be- 
come a constructive factor in world 
development. 


Tue Bankruptcy or LEADERSHIP 


China’s tragedy is her failure to mo- 
bilize these national assets. Without 
a sound business system, no people can 
be tied to political institutions. So, 
lacking all semblance of economic 
stability, China becomes a_ political 
bankrupt among the nations. 

Without what may be called political 
engineering—the resting of the state 
upon an adequate life-sustaining ma- 
chinery—there can be no lasting solu- 
tion to the vicious circle besetting one- 
fifth of humanity across the Pacific. 
Civil war, brigandage, famine, business 
stagnation, and political impotence are 
parts of a cycle of Cathay. 

When it is stripped to its essential 
realities, the Chinese problem comes 
down to one outstanding factor. Eco- 
nomically speaking, there has been a 
progressive bankruptcy of authority 
going on in China for the last quarter of 
a century. It has permitted other 
centers to arise. They have pros- 
pered so long as they could meet the 
essential overhead of economics, in but 
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a part of China. When they could not 
pay as they went, they collapsed north 
or south of the Yangtze. 

Those who doubt may turn to the 
collapse of the central authority in 
Peking in the past decade. The 
Chinese Government has been the 
victim of economic strangulation. 
Confronted with the problem of gov- 
erning the greater part of East Asia, 
it progressively found itself holding 
sway over less and less of China’s 
twenty-one provinces until not even 
the distance of a gunshot from the 
ancient walls of the capital gave 
nominal allegiance, much less remitted 
pledged revenues, to a paper govern- 
ment. 

Peking has passed out of the picture 
day by day since the Washington Con- 
ference because Chinese officials could 
get no economic leverage upon the 
course of political events. The cen- 
tral authority that had been Peking 
lacked the economic wherewithal to 
mobilize the power of the state. Had 
it been able to raise forces capable of 
meeting rival leaders on all fronts, it 
could not have commanded the commu- 
nications to utilize this power. There 
is no accident in the situation that has 
produced a China parcelled out into a 
series of regional governments; this 
partition of China proceeded along lines 
that have divided the country into 
parts that represent the extent of the 
ability of leaders to enforce order 
within their respective spheres. 

Now the problem of China, as I see 
it, is the creation of a central authority. 
Such a central authority must have 
underneath it the economic under- 
pinnings which will assure the stability 
of the government, which will permit 
the full discharge of its international 
obligations, which alone will make 
China able to claim its “rights” as a 
free nation. Until that happens, 
there will be endless conferences, end- 
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less disagreement, bickerings between 
Chinese and foreigners, because there 
is nothing else as cheap as disorder in 
China. 


MEETING THE CHINESE CRISIS 4-4 os 


If the Chinese crisis is to be met, 
therefore, it must be in economic terms. 
Otherwise, disorder becomes cheaper 
than order; decentralization more prof- 
itable than unity. 

There is no use in Foreign Powers 
looking upon the turmoil in China 
with the detachment that diplomats 
profess toward the internal affairs of a 
country when no international profits 
are in sight from a policy of meddling. 
Of course, the Foreign Powers are quite 
right in their contention that the vast 
interests of the world in China will not 
permit overnight surrender of the 
rights and privileges under which 
legitimate international developments 
to the mutual profit of Chinese and 
foreigners have been carried on since 
the middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
They are also right in contending that 
all of the trouble in China would go on 
anyway were there neither treaty- 
limited tariffs nor extraterritorial ju- 
risdiction covering foreigners. 

But all this fails to meet an acute 
living problem in China that presses 
for solution. Where so much foreign 
interference has been resorted to in the 
past for essentially destructive pur- 
poses, it is with no good grace here that 
the Powers declare their disinclination 
to deal with the problem in construc- 
tive terms. 

What, then, are the constructive 
policies before the United States and 
the rest of the Treaty Powers vis-a-vis 
the Chinese situation? 

They are essentially those lines of 
action which will bring to the Chinese 
those resources from the outside world 
that can create a central authority. 
The clew to this policy lies in the states- 
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man-like vision of Sun Yat-Sen. For 
the only constructive program ever 
advanced by Chinese for China is that 
of the Kuomintang—“the association 
to bring the country into the hands of 
the people.” This rests upon the 
recognition of the rock-bottom fact that 
China’s political difficulties go hand in 
hand with her economic backwardness; 
that only a large-scale approach to these 
economic difficulties promises any so- 
lution; and that this approach in- 
evitably involves the Chinese and the 
rest of the world in a codperative pro- 
gram which he frankly called “the 
_ international development of China.” 
Sun Yat-Sen was prepared to work 
with but not sell out to the Powers. 
The Kuomintang, barring those being 
driven by Western diplomacy into the 
arms of Soviet Russia, stand on the 


ground. 


If the British mean anything by 
their famous memorandum of Decem- 
ber 18, 1926, dealing with international 
unity of action in China, they should 
be ready “to shape developments so 
far as possible in conformity with the 
realities of the situation.” These are 


ee Py : held to lie along the lines of positive 


~ aid in China’s stabilization. If Secre- 
tay of State Kellogg is ready to 


negotiate with “anybody qualified to 


represent China,” he might well turn 
to the possibilities of an active policy 
of international codperation between 


a China and the Powers. 


Economic STATESMANSHIP ACROSS 
THE PaActFic 


The problem of China is to mobilize 
the resources that underly all political 
- life in a way which will build up the 
economic life of 400,000,000 people 
across the Pacific. 

This state of affairs takes on its 
‘proper perspective when we compare 
China with the rest of the world in terms 
of national wealth. This measurement 
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of human achievement may be applied 
first from the standpoint of the great 
continental divisions. The per capita 
wealth of the North American Conti- 
nent is around $1500. Then comes 
Europe, with a lower per capita wealth, 
although a higher aggregate value, in 
the neighborhood of $800. Third, 
there is South America, with $600. 
Fourth and last, there is Asia—all of 
Asia, including industrialized Japan, 
partly industrialized China, India and 
the rest of it—with a per capita 
wealth of $150. Now this does not 
mean, of course, an absolute reading 
of the international value of humanity. 
There is nevertheless a clearly discerni- 
ble difference between applied econom- 
ics in the West and the medieval econ- 
omy of Asia; it is the difference between 
being able to pay for the cost of democ- 
racy—a very expensive thing—and 
finding it very much cheaper to have 
disorder. Looking at the question 
from the standpoint of countries, it 
will be found that the situation stands 
even more against the Chinese balance 
sheet. The per capita national wealth 
of the United States is around $3200; 
a Power like France, $2400; one such as 
Italy, beginning to make a great bid 
as a world power, $800; a country like 
Japan, a “Great Power” by courtesy 
in actual economic terms although po- 
litically conceded that status by states- 
men, about $450; and of China, $100. 
The disparity between Japan and her 
continental neighbor is the true meas- 
ure of what is and what might be 
China under the economic revivifica- 
tion of this part of the Far East. 
When we come to such a problem, 
it must be answered in terms of codp- 
eration. The obvious thing to do 
nowadays is to forget the casting up of 
the accounts of the past. One could 
sit down and make just as good a brief 
for the “wrongs” of China as he could 
for the “rights” of the foreigners—or 
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vice versa. That is but a matter of 
elementary knowledge of China’s rela- 
tions with the West during the nine- 
teenth century; the future lies in the 
possibilities ahead, not in the mistakes 
of the past. 

China is a tremendous factor dis- 
lodged at the present moment from the 
stabilized, organized life of nations. 
She is dislodged because of forces that 
cannot be evaluated in terms of praise 
or blame. We have got to go out in 
the face of this Chinese disorder and 
turn constructive economic forces to 
work to build up a new order through 
whatever means are at hand. There 
can be no postponing of economic aid 
because of political conditions; these 
very governmental conditions can only 
be removed by economic changes. The 
two factors are not to be separated. One 
instance will show how an economic 
factor—that of communications— 
goes to the roots of China’s contempo- 
rary plight. China’s lack of adequate 
communications of a nation-wide char- 
acter is fundamental. It largely ex- 
plains China’s subsistence difficulties; 
it renders the integration of her eco- 
nomic life difficult ; it constricts the flow 
of business on a nation-wide basis; it 
retards the systematic large-scale de- 
velopment essential to the country’s 
future; and it lies at the bottom of the 
present internal troubles and political 
instability. 

Thus notwithstanding the broaden- 
ing purview of business, the old regional 
economic order—one part of the agglom- 
eration of life-sustaining areas hither- 
to practically independent of neighbor- 
ing sections—maintains. Not only 
does it explain the inequation between 
population requirements in general and 
the distribution of the regional surplus. 
Decisively it enters into overhead boost- 
ing the high cost of loans to such 
under-industrialized countries as China. 
It is a physical obstacle contributing to 
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the generally least effective utilization 
of the proceeds of such financing from 
the Western money marts. In short, 
by and large it eventuates in a disas- 
trously haphazard industrial develop- 
ment as costly to China herself as to 
international business in the long 
run. 

Reluctant though politically-minded 
observers are to admit the domination 
of economics in the Chinese problem, 
they must acknowledge that a state 
has to be a “going concern” if it is to 
survive. This, China cannot be unless 
somewhere and somehow the economic 
underpinnings of Chinese nationalism 
are made strong enough to support 
the political superstructure swaying 
precariously in the winds of Eastern 
politics since the Chinese Revolution 
of 1911. Accordingly, if the Chinese 
crisis is to be met in terms of construc- 
tive statesmanship, instead of by the 
gospel of “muddle through,” we must 
face these elemental propositions. 

True, we shall have to think in large 
terms. The size of the Chinese prob- 
lem, however, has never deterred 
Western diplomats or financiers in the 
past. That is because state loans and 
the politics of the plunderbund have 
not been concerned with ultimate 
consequences so much as with imme- 
diate profits. The Western world faces 
the necessity of reversing the order. 
Though it may sound grandiose, an 
examination of the economic condi- 
tion of China reveals in specific terms 
seven requisites if the Chinese people 
are to become the force in world 
affairs China’s position and resources 
promise. These may be summarized 
as: 

A. Communications. (1) The de- 
velopment of trunk-line railway sys- 
tems and subsidiary transportation 
adapted to China’s needs; (2) the 
elimination of international politics so 
far as possible therein, either in the 
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instance of individual foreign interests 
or in pools among the Industrial 
Powers for joint financial-commercial 
action; (3) the predominance of the 
industrial-engineering rather than fi- 
nancial considerations, from the stand- 
point of China’s economic require- 
ments as a nation in the process of 
industrialization (See E and G); (4) 
standardization of construction and 
equipment specifications; (5) unifica- 
tion of existing systems under condi- 

tions building up a more and more 
effective Chinese control over this 
crucial factor in modern nation’s 
economic sovereignty. 

B. Development of Natural Resources. 
(1) Formulation of a state policy 
facilitating opening up of China’s 
latent mineral wealth; (2) 
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E. Autonomous Finance. (1) Com- 
pletion of the reorganization of the 
organs of native finance; (2) develop- 
ment of specialized banks for indus- 
trial development; (3) extension of 
stock and commodity exchanges; (4) 
increase the corporate organization of 
business enterprise; (5) provide native 
machinery for the mobilization of 
latent Chinese capital and credits. 

F. Currency Reorganization. The 
unification of currency in China and the 
establishment of a standard in relation 
to the world’s business preventing 
the progressive draining of Chinese 
economic life by the gold standard 
Western Powers and Japan, vital to 
China in embarking on any large-scale 
financing of her reorganization. 


elimination of foreign pri- 
orities monopolizing op- 
portunities for exploitation 
on terms endangering 
China’s control; (3) ad- 
justing this development to 
the requirements of China’s 
industrialization. 

C. Industrialization. Es- 
tablishment of private enter- 
prises and public utilities 
in line with the systematic 
development of China’s 
communications and natural 
resources, transplanting to 
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G. Capitalization of Credit-Power, 
made possible by the coérdination of 
China’s reorganization in economic 
terms, and the consequential reduction 
in the financial overload which borrow- 
ing from abroad for long periods of 
time on a large scale would otherwise 
put upon the Chinese industrial ma- 
chinery. 

This last is the possibility opened up 
by the new “financial engineering” 
for China’s leaders if they can read the 
signs of the times and act accordingly. 
It is within the power of forward- 
looking men to change the whole face 
of world development, stabilizing the 
opening up of the under-developed 
regions and expanding markets our 
shaken business of nations so needs 
with an effectiveness the Old Diplo- 
macy, with its pawnbrokers’ finance, 
cannot rival. 


Curna A Bustness 


The net result is to reduce the 
Chinese question to a business problem 
—a business problem that requires for 
its solution the codperation of both 
China and the Industrial Powers. 

The challenge of the present crisis 
is the need for one of the Powers 
taking the lead in business terms. We 
need a business survey of the economic 
possibilities of the Chinese situation in 
national terms with international sup- 
port. No political régime in China 
can get on its feet—let 
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itself for any length of time—without 
the economic wherewithal of authority. 
An American policy of state might 
better rest on constructive economic 
lines rather than the ringing up of a 
cash register of claims. If we fold 
our hands in impotence, America will 
wait long for that distant day when 
there is a central authority in China 
against which we can press a bill for 
damages to have China make good the 
losses for which we ourselves in part 
are responsible. 

If Peking stands as the symbol of 
political impotence in the Chinese 
crisis, the Powers and the New Con- 
sortium represent the failure of West- 
ern diplomacy and finance to contrib- 
ute those elements that might make 
order more profitable than disorder in 
China. We all say that China is a 
world problem; how long will the 
world refuse to deal as such with the 
future of one-fifth of the human race? 

Of course, if we are convinced that 
there can be no external measures 
taken from without to stabilize China, 
there can be no internal prospects of 
tranquillity with international codpera- 
tion. Hence, there would appear to 
be nothing left. Then we might well 
believe the news from across the Pacific 
is discouraging. China would be des- 
tined to become the Byzantine Empire 
of the Orient which a Taine might 
once again call “‘A gigantic mouldiness 
lasting a thousand years.” 
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Manchuria, Thibet, and Mon- 
golia, is about one-third larger than 
continental United States. Of this 
territory China proper occupies the 
easterly half. It is nearly as large as 
the United States and roughly re- 
sembles it in shape. The distance 
from the large cities of the seacoast to 
the western boundary of the country 

- is about the same as from New York 
to San Francisco, while from the 
southern to the northern boundary is 
half again as far as from Southern 
Texas to the Canadian line. Within 
this vast territory dwell more than 
four hundred millions of people, China 
proper being the most thickly settled 

_ part. The entire country is served by 

_ only 6000 miles of railroad, which is to 

_ be compared with 250,000 miles in the 
United States. Practically, there are 
no railroads more than seven hundred 
miles from the coast. In normal times 
it takes as long to travel overland from 
Peking to Canton as it does to go from 

_ New York to Moscow, that is, nearly 

two weeks, although the distance in a 
direct line is only two thousand miles. 

Recent political and military activi- 

‘a 7 ties have been largely confined to the 
thickly settled eastern provinces in a 
territory about the size of that portion 

- of the United States lying east of the 


Mississippi Valley. 


Ear_y GOVERNMENT 
In 1911, the Manchu Dynasty, 


which had reigned for a number of 
centuries, was overthrown and a re- 
publican form of government set up, 
based upon a constitution, for which 
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two others have since been substituted. 
These in practice have been treated as 
mere scraps of paper. The parlia- 
mentary form has been ignored. There 
have since been nominal presidents, 
but only one who really ruled for 
a short period, Yuan Shih Kai. 
He was possessed of the quality of 
leadership and might have brought 
about orderly government if his ambi- 
tion had not led him to attempt to 
re-establish the empire and become the 
first emperor of a new dynasty. He 
failed, and soon thereafter died; but he 
had saddled on the country a form of 
provincial government which has ac- 
counted for much of China’s difficulty 
in the last fifteen years, by appointing 
military satraps, called Tuchuns. They 
and their successors have by force 
maintained governments in the prov- 
inces, but their rule has often been 
autocratic and oppressive, and to a 
large extent has been permeated with 
corruption in which they are reputed 
to have participated. 

The tendency of this form of Jocal 
government has been to retard the 
establishment of a strong central gov- 
ernment; and it has become quite 
clear that if the customs revenues at the 
treaty ports and the salt and other 
taxes were not collected by British and 
other foreign agencies, the nominal 
but impotent central government at 
Peking would disappear except as it 
might be made useful by some vic- 
torious Tuchun. And yet the Peking 
government is the only organ of com- 
munication between China and foreign 
governments, and to it diplomatic and 
consular representatives are accredited. 
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At present it is under the domination 
of Chang Tso Lin, the Manchurian 
War Lord, and one of the ablest of the 
Tuchuns. 


Tue NATIONALIST Party 


The only serious movement in 
China since the revolution of 1911, 
seeking to give to the Chinese people 
at large an opportunity to govern 
themselves under a republican form of 
government, is that which originated 
in Canton, under the leadership of Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, who with some of the 
faults of the zealot, must be credited 
with patriotism, with idealism and 
with vision. He sowed the seed of a 
new culture in politics and economics, 
of which Yuan Shih Kai and the North- 
ern leaders either had no conception or 
were impotent or unwilling to put into 
effect. The ideas underlying his pro- 
gram, and now adhered to in the main 
by the Kuo-min-tang, the Nationalist 
Party, promise more than the chaotic 
plans of any other leader or party 
which has yet appeared. They con- 
template a practical system of public 
education; they are designed to incul- 
cate a spirit of nationality by teaching 
the essentials of self-government, and 
they seek to improve the living con- 
ditions of the masses. nt a 


CoMMUNISM 


The Nationalist Party has its chief 
support in the south, among the stu- 
dents, the laboring and communist 
elements, and to a considerable extent 
among substantial business men. The 
support of the industrial workers has 
been secured largely through the 
activity and organizing ability of Rus- 
sian Bolshevist agencies. The leaders 
of the Nationalist Party early invited 
the codperation of the Soviet govern- 
ment in creating a more effective 
organization, and accordingly Com- 
rade Borodin and an efficient corps of 
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experts, assistants, and propagandists 
were sent to Canton, and there have 
been engaged in consolidating elements 
more or less loosely attached to the 
Nationalist Party, by teaching them 
the principles of the general or revolu- 
tionary strike, and, broadly speaking, 
of communism. Being experts in meth- 
ods of propaganda, they have applied 
them in a way appropriate to social 
and industrial conditions in China. 
As a result, there is a considerable 
body of workers and students con- 
vinced of the merits of communism. 
The moderate wing of the party, how- 
ever, has never lost control, but the 
danger of dissension within the ranks 
is potentially the weakest feature of 
the organization. 

It is highly improbable that the 
blight of communism would be im- 
posed upon the people of China by the 
success of the Nationalist Party. Even 
in Russia, neither the purchase of the 
good-will of the Russian peasant by 
giving him land which for centuries he 
had yearned for, nor nation-wide 
propaganda, nor the enjoyment of 
political power, nor the use of force, 
nor all of these things combined, have 
converted his class, composing eighty 
per cent of the population of Russia, 
to communism. He still remains an 
individualist, and the ownership of 
land has made him a convinced capital- 
ist, and the communist party stays in 
power only by yielding, at his insist- 
ence, some of the most sanctified 
principles of Marxism. 

In China, communism would have a 
still smaller chance of success. The 
majority of the Chinese people are 
engaged in agriculture, owning small 
farms of from one to three acres. 
Vast estates, such as were owned by 
the great nobles of Russia and by the 
Russian Church, do not exist. The 
Chinese psychology could not grasp a 
sharing of their property with that of 
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someone else in a common ownership, 
except in the family or clan, which is 
the unit of Chinese social and indus- 
trial life. Furthermore, propaganda 
among the three or four hundreds of 
millions of Chinese engaged in agri- 
culture in a country even less widely 
served by means of communication 
than Russia, would be impossible. 
While the same considerations do not 
apply to the industrial workers in the 
_ larger cities, even there it is probable 
that the individualistic and trading 
propensities of the Chinese will control 
_ their economic views and lead them 
away from the theory of communism. 
But in spite of all this, the insidious 
and skillful methods of the Bolshevists 
for indoctrinating ignorant masses may 
cause trouble and dissension which will 
go far to defeat the more altruistic 
purposes of the leaders of the Nation- 
alist Party. 


STABILITY OF YouNG CHINA 


The original purpose of Young 
China represented in the Kuo-min- 
tang founded by Dr. Sun, was un- 
doubtedly high-minded, patriotic and 
disinterested. Its enthusiasm is prob- 
ably its most valuable quality, and 
with increased responsibility it will 
gain wisdom and discretion. Some of 
its idealistic pictures may be blurred 
_ by experience, but if its main purposes 
_ remain constant, it may be the begin- 
ning of a movement which will be the 
_ salvation of the Chinese people. But 
spite of its high-sounding purpose, 

the Canton government is not free 
_ from objectionable features, undoubt- 
edly the result of the Bolshevistic 
influence. Instances of its disregard 


property, autocratic methods of ad- 
ministration, and a partiality for the 
_ laboring classes as against the capital- 
_ ists, are some of the features of its 
rule; but it does not seem to have lost 
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Eastern Railway. 


sight of its purpose of creating a 
nationalistic spirit, of developing the 
country for the benefit of all the people, 
and of ending force as a principle of 
government; and in these things it 
differs from all other parties. It has 
not abated its demand that China be 
freed from the undue imperialism of 
other nations and of the impairment 
of its sovereign rights. Clearly, the 
party gives promise of a stability, 
which recent events have shown is not 
possible in North China so long as 
rival military chieftains with varying 
fortune struggle for supremacy. 

In Kwangtung are concentrated 
about forty millions of people, that is, 
about one-tenth of the entire popula- 
tion of China, the Kuo-min-tang 
having about five hundred thousand 
members in that province. Before the 
recent military drive, the party in- 
fluence was dominant in the four 
adjacent provinces of Kwangsi, Hunan, 
Kiangsi and Fukien, which with 
Kwangtung have a population of 
about one hundred million; and with 
the other provinces now under its 
control, it is probable that it can 
establish a stable government for 
nearly, if not quite, half of the popu- 
lation of China proper. 


Russta’s INFLUENCE 

In view of the foregoing facts, we 
must seek elsewhere to explain the 
tenderness of the Soviet government 
for the susceptibilities of the Chinese; 
and a persuasive explanation is that 
Russia desires to establish a hegemony 
over the Asiatic continent, particu- 
larly by regaining a warm water port 
on the Pacific Ocean. 

In 1898, after the Sino-Japanese 
War, a number of Powers made a race 
for concessions so as to control stra- 
tegic points in China. Russia secured 
the right to construct the Chinese 
After Japan was 
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forced by the powers to abandon the 


Liautung Peninsula as a prize of 
victory, that Peninsula, including the 
Fortress of Port Arthur, was leased 
to Russia. These concessions were 
granted to Russia as the result of 
negotiations in which her diplomats 
kept constantly in view, not alone the 
strategical advantage of access to the 
sea through Chinese possessions, but 
also the commercial development of 
her Siberian possessions. These de- 
signs, however, were checked in 1905, 
by the war between Russia and Japan. 
When in 1919 the Soviet government 
resumed its relations with China, 
negotiations upon the friendliest bases 
were again taken up, and in 1924 they 
resulted in a new treaty by which 
Russia surrendered all her extra- 
territorial rights and concessions, and 
arranged for the settlement of com- 
mercial relations, boundaries, and the 
status of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
and of Mongolia. 

Russia thus became the first of the 
great powers to deal with China, with 
due consideration of the growing 
sentiment among the Chinese against 
the continuance of arrangements with 
foreign nations by which the sover- 
eignty of China was impaired. While 
Russia had little interest in the prin- 
ciple of extra-territoriality or any 
existing concessions, excepting those 
which were safeguarded by the treaty 
itself, and notably the Chinese Eastern 
Railway concession and its status in 
Mongolia, nevertheless, the Russian 
gesture was designed and calculated to 
curry favor with the Chinese, and in 
spite of the recent invasion of the 
Russian Embassy in Peking, the re- 
ported hostile demonstrations against 
its Consulate in Shanghai, the hostility 
which has recently been developing 
against the radical wing of the Nation- 
alist Party, and the delay in relaxing 


hold on Mongolia, Russia still 
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stands out as being the one great 
power which has promptly surrendered 
rights encroaching upon the sover- 
eignty of China. It has thus laid the 
foundation for securing the means of 
consolidating its power in the Far 
East and providing for the develop- 
ment of its Siberian possessions, which 
are of far greater importance than 
inducing the vast population of 
China to change its economic, social, 
and traditional character. Upon the 
weight of historical evidence, we may 
dismiss Bolshevism as a menace and 
attribute a political motive for the 
activities of Russia in China. And 
this is of the utmost importance to 
America, since it is a menace to peace 
in the Orient. 


PoLitTICcAL SENTIMENT IN CHINA 


Contact with foreign nations has 
changed the ancient prejudice of the 
Chinese against the “western bar- 
barian” or “foreign devil” as an 
uncultured and benighted being. But 
there has come to take its place a 
feeling that China has been made the 
victim of powerful and aggressive 
nations, and has been inconsiderately 
robbed of her possessions and igno- 
miniously forced to surrender her 
sovereign rights without any com- 
pensating advantages. For thirty years 
complaints of unequal treaty provi- 
sions have been made, and they have 
been rapidly gaining strength and 
intensity since the Revolution of 1911. 
They form the first item upon the 
political program of the Nationalist 
Party. They are no less a part of the 
foreign policies of every Peking gov- 
ernment. They were pressed at Ver- 
sailles on the Peace Commissioners and 
at Washington upon the Disarmament 
Conference. So far then as political 
sentiment has taken any shape at all 
in China, it unanimously demands a 
revision of the treaties. But it is 
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doubtful whether the revision will 
have the beneficial results which are 
predicted in enabling China to solve 
her internal problems. For instance, 
the restoration of tariff autonomy may 
well introduce an era of corruption and 
extravagance impairing the efficiency 
of government. But despite possible 
disadvantages, other nations can hardly 


_ withhold from China what her political 


thinkers believe to be necessary for the 
creation of a national self-respect. 


TarirF AUTONOMY 

At the last session of the House of 
Representatives, the so-called Porter 
Resolution was adopted by which the 
President was requested to negotiate 
new treaties in place of those which 
provide for “extra-territorial or juris- 
dictional rights,” or limit “full au- 
tonomy with reference to the levying 


of customs dues or other taxes,” or 


“other treaty provisions as may be 


found to be unequal or non-reciprocal 


in character.” At about the time of 
the adoption of this resolution, Secre- 
tary Kellogg defined the policy of the 
United States government and stated 
that it desired “that tariff control and 
extra-territoriality provided by our 
treaties with China, should as early as 
possible be released.” He indicated 
that the government was ready to 
negotiate on the subject of tariff 
autonomy, subject only to the reten- 


tion of the favored-nation principle 


and the open door. So far as extra- 
territorial rights were concerned, the 
Secretary indicated that the United 


States was prepared to release such 


rights “as soon as China is prepared to 


a" provide protection by law and through 


her courts to American citizens, their 
rights and property.” This announce- 
ment by the Secretary of State must, 
of course, have a favorable effect, but 
in the present condition of affairs in 
China it is obvious that China may not 


be able at once to comply with the 
conditions it imposes. 

The Customs Conference, held in 
Peking in November, 1925, while it 
did not settle all of the questions con- 
sidered by it, definitely recognized 
China’s right to enjoy tariff autonomy 
and to permit the Chinese National 
Tariff Law to go into effect on January 
1, 1929. China, on the other hand, 
agreed to abolish the likin, but at no 
particular time; and in view of the 
difficulty attendant upon such aboli- 
tion and the interest of provincial 
military governors to continue it, it 
will probably remain for some time. 
It is, however, largely a matter of 
internal government with which for- 
eign governments have slight con- 
cern. 

RerorMS 

The Commission on Extra-terri- 
toriality appointed in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Washington 
Conference in 1926, did not recommend 
the immediate abolition of extra- 
territoriality in all its features, but 
suggested reforms in its operation and 
in the procedure of the Chinese courts. 
It looked to a gradual correction of 
what is complained of. It is doubtful, 
however wise this conclusion may be, 
whether it will be satisfactory to the 
Chinese, who press for immediate 
change, however inconvenient to vested 
rights. 

In February last the British govern- 
ment made public what it was willing 
to do, viz: 

1. To recognize the modern Chinese 
law courts as competent courts for 
cases brought by British plaintiffs. 

2. To recognize the validity of a 
reasonable Chinese nationality law. 

3. To apply Chinese law in the Brit- 
ish courts, but only “as and when such 
laws and regulations are promulgated 
and enforced in the Chinese courts 
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and on Chinese citizens throughout 
China.” 

4. To make British subjects liable to 
pay taxes to the Chinese government 
such as are “imposed on and paid by 
Chinese citizens throughout China.” 

5. To consider the application to 
British courts in China of a revised 
penal code. 

6. To discuss and enter into arrange- 
ments for modifications of municipal 
administration of concessions. 

It is obvious that this program pre- 
sents difficulties, however much it in- 
dicates a spirit of fairness. But here 
again, it may be doubted whether mere 
expressions of willingness to negotiate 
for a revision of so-called unequal or 
non-reciprocal provisions of treaties 
will satisfy the aspirations of the Chi- 
nese political elements, whose demands 
for revision are so insistent that they 
are not tolerant of delay. This state 
of mind is the cumulative result of 
agreements extorted during a long 
period from weak or corrupt Chinese 
governments. A _ brief review will 
make this observation more graphic: 


EXTENSION OF INFLUENCE 


After the Sino-Japanese war, we be- 
gan to hear of spheres of influence. 
Russia was given the right to con- 
struct the Chinese Eastern Railway 
through Chinese territory, giving ac- 
cess to the Pacific; Great Britain se- 
cured Weihaiwei, and France the lease 
of Kwangchouwan, while Germany 
seized Tsingtao in Shantung. It was 
the pressure of such things as this that 
in 1898 led Secretary Hay to assert the 
principle of the open door or equality 
of opportunity for all the nations, so as 
to prevent a partition of China through 
amputation of some of its members. 
In 1898 Great Britain also acquired 
Kowloon, opposite Hongkong, having 
in 1842, as a result of the Opium War, 
procured a cession of the island of 
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Hongkong itself. Portugal had pre- 
viously obtained Macao in South 
China. After the Japanese-Russian 
war, Japan succeeded Russia in rail- 
road or other rights in Manchuria and 
obtained control of Dairen and Port 
Arthur on the Liautung Peninsula. 
In addition to the diminution of na- 
tional territory thus accomplished, 
foreign residential settlements have 
from time to time been organized in 
over fifty cities and ports in which the 
local administration is in the hands of 
foreign taxpayers, although in many 
places the Chinese property-holders 
(and this is notably so in the British 
and French settlements at Shanghai), 
pay the bulk of the taxes. 

In addition to settlements there are 
foreign concessions administered by 
Great Britain, France, and Japan, at 
Hankow, Canton, Chungking, and at 
a number of Yangtze and Northern 
ports. The legation quarter at Peking 
has been administered by the diplo- 
matic corps ever since the Boxer up- 
rising. For many years the adminis- 
tration of the customs revenue has been 
in the hands of foreigners, that being 
one of the results of the Opium War 
with Great Britain and the existing 
state of corruption and inefficiency of 
Chinese officials. 

It is quite manifest that taken as a 
whole, the facts thus briefly sketched 
present to the awakened intelligence of 
the Young China a humiliating picture 
and it fills them with zeal to arouse a 
national consciousness to the end that 
the implication of political impotence, 
which is presented by the numerous 
invasions of China’s sovereignty, may 
be permanently removed. Many of the 
things I have mentioned cannot be 
changed. They have become fixed 
facts in national history. But clearly, 
those which can be changed should be 
readjusted if and when China can rea- 
sonably show that it proposes to as- 
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sume a position in the family of nations, 
capable of exercising the ordinary func- 
tions of nationality. But torn by con- 
flicting military factions struggling for 
control, she cannot appoint agents who 
are representative of the entire nation. 
The Nationalist Party is the only 
group having a definite and enlightened 
political policy largely free from the 
kind of military interference prevailing 
in the north. And yet the nations of 
the world are forced to deal with the 
so-called central government in Pe- 
king which is under the domination of 
the most powerful of the northern mil- 
itary leaders, whose disinterestedness 
is at least not above suspicion. While 
ultimately the relations with foreign 
nations must be readjusted, the most 
patriotic and progressive of the Chinese 
will delude themselves, if they do not 
realize that the regeneration of China, 
and the establishment of a system hav- 
ing in view the best interests of the en- 
tire people must depend primarily upon 
internal reform. A readjustment of 
relations with foreign countries may 
arouse a nationalistic spirit among 
the people, but it will not prove to 
be a panacea for Chinese domestic 
ills. 


Tue Pouicy or tHe STATES 


A word remains to be said about the 
policy of America. Shall it act in con- 
junction with the other nations having 
interests in China? It did so in the 
Boxer Rebellion. But acting alone in 
1898, by insisting upon the open door, 
it checked what threatened to be ra- 
pacity on the part of the other powers. 
It may encounter some difficulties now 


in acting in conjunction with the other 


nations, particularly England, where 
concessions and international resi- 
dences are involved; for the interests 
of other nations are far greater than 
those of this country. United action 
is possible and probably should be 


taken, and it has advanced far in the 
settlement of the tariff. 

But we have no concessions, no in- 
ternational residences, no grant of na- 
tional territory, and the rights of 
persons and property of American 
nationals protected by extra-terri- 
toriality are much less than those of 
Russia, Japan, and England. Russia, 
having nearly 86,000 nationals in 
China and 934 firms doing business 
there, has waived the protection sup- 
posed to be afforded by extra-terri- 
toriality. Japan has nearly 199,000 
nationals and 4278 firms; Great 
Britain nearly 15,000 nationals and 
725 firms; and the United States 8800 
nationals and 470 firms. In view of 
this disparity it is easy to see that 
there may be differences among the na- 
tions as to the time and manner of 
carrying out any plan to abolish extra- 
territoriality. England has proposed 
to consider the subject in a fair spirit 
and Mr. Kellogg has made a similar 
proposal, but in less definite terms. 

The Commission on Extra-terri- 
toriality in China made certain recom- 
mendations pending the complete 
abolition of extra-territoriality. Some 
of these might well be adopted; and if 
their approval should come from our 
State Department, it might have an 
important effect upon the relations be- 
tween the United States and China, 
and stimulate the other nations in 
taking action. Some way ought to be 
found for taking up the negotiation of 
this question, which is the source of in- 
creasing agitation among the Chinese 
people. It has been suggested that it 
might be possible to create a commis- 
sion which would negotiate with rep- 
resentatives of both the northern and 
the southern governments. Whether or 
not this would be practicable, a pro- 
posal to do it would have a beneficial 
effect upon the relations between the 


two countries. nef 
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NY serious attempt to analyze the 
present state of tension between 

the United States and China, and to 
suggest steps by which the situation 


may be improved must take account of 
the Chinese philosophy of life and of 
their present psychological attitude 
toward the west. 


CHINESE PHILOSOPHY 


Deeply rooted in Chinese philosophy 
are three elements of value: 

(1) Force has always been con- 
demned. The sage Laotze said: “It is 
by bending that we survive, by giving 
up that we assert.” “The coat of mail 
and helmet are what give rise to war.” 
It was taught by ancient Chinese that 
force was to be used, not in the spirit 
of gloating revenge, but in humiliation, 
with a clear confession of one’s own 
defeat and inability to solve the prob- 
lem on rightful and higher lines. The 
attitude against force is not a protest 
against war merely; but a_ protest 
against all relationships that do not 
derive their chief sanction from moral 
and ethical obligations. 

(2) The moral basis of life. “Right,” 
says the proverb, “is the only thing 
under heaven that can subdue men.” 
It is innate in the Chinese mind, in 
all agreements, whether individual or 
international, to inquire whether the 
arrangement is equitable. Much of the 
present outcry against certain treaty 
agreements grows out of a deep convic- 
tion that moral issues are involved. 

(3) Moderation in all things. The 
doctrine of moderateness is basic in 
Chinese thought. However extreme 
a movement or a leader may have been, 
both will swing back to a mean; the 
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norm of living will surely be resumed. 
At a time like the present when radi- 
calism has swept over so may areas 
in China and caused such serious 
educational and economic set-backs, it 
is vital to remember China’s tendencies 


to avoid extremes. rh 


Tue PsycHoLocicaL COMPLEX 


To the present psychology of the 
Chinese people far too little attention 
has been given by our travelers and 
writers. It is the most potent element 
in the situation today. Recall the 
tenacity of the Chinese memory. They 
mark up in their calendars those sig- 
nificant dates of the disillusionment at 
Versailles, of the signing of the Boxer 
protocol in 1901, of the presenting of 
the twenty-one demands by Japan, of 
the Shanghai and Shameen incidents 
in 1925, and other serious occasions. 
They remember, too, acts of interna- 
tional friendship, such as the fact that 
when the Revolution broke out at 
Wuchang in October 1911, Admiral 
Mark Bristol was one of the first two 
Americans to call on General Li Yuan- 
hung, leader of the revolutionary forces. 
No wonder the announcement of his 
appointment, to head the Asiatic fleet 
has been received with delight by 
thoughtful Chinese. 

Again, there is today a nation-wide 
determination that China must be 
mistress within her own house. Here- 


after, government must be by the 
people. Whether or not the committee 
system now extolled by many will 


actually prevent individual assumption 
of power, the militarist is going to be 
put out of the way. The life of all 
hand-workers must be enriched. They 
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must be able truly to enjoy life and 
not be enslaved by it. The deter- 
mination to see these two thingsthrough 
is almost a religious passion today. It 
will not brook opposition. If objection 
is made that the present one-party 
system required by the Kuomintang is 
unreasonable and undemocratic, the 
answer comes promptly that no other 
way will do during this first creative 
period in the new régime. More ade- 
quate political forms will be devised 
later. 

Most serious in Chinese psychology 
is the belief that they are aggrieved 
by the foreigner. ‘“‘ Westerners put law 
first and right second. Chinese put 
right first and law second” is a sweep- 
ing generalization, of course, but the 
words voice a conviction held today by 
the great majority of Chinese. This 
repression from without, whether 
exemplified in the personal conduct of 
many from the west, or in treaties now 
outworn, or in the holding of concession 
rights etc., is meeting with such a tide 
of resentment all over the land, that it 
is put in the forefront of the evils to 
be dealt with. In such matters, too, 
Americans scarcely realize the extent 
to which Turkey and China, India and 
Afghanistan are in increasing accord. 
The refusal of our Senate to ratify the 
Treaty of Lausanne in January, to- 
gether with our action regarding Nica- 
ragua, were immediately noted in China 
as further evidence that America was 
on the side of the imperialistic nations. 
Outbursts of feeling against what seems 
to be western aggression are already 
increasing in frequency. I believe 
they will increase still further, until 
such time as a basic solvent of the 
psychological complex has been dis- 
covered and fearlessly applied. 


AMERICAN Towarps CHINA 


The strife and confusion of the 
moment are admitted. But the ques- 


.tion before us is one of our relationship 
to China for the next hundred years, 
Nothing must interfere with the de- 
termination that there shall be friend- 
liness between China and America, 
Times without number, evidences of 
this friendship have been given. When 
American representatives have urged 
the taking of territory, the Washington 
government has wisely refused. When 
all other powers thought it a useless 


gesture, likely to be regarded in China + 


as a sign of weakness, the Boxer in- 
demnity was remitted. Even before 
that, when certain powers were pressing 
their claims and endeavoring to reap as 
large a harvest as possible in the Boxer 
settlement, John Hay instructed Mr. 
Rockhill, our minister at Peking, that 
there could be no positive indemnity as 
we had not been at war with China and 
that all claims must be made as small 
as possible. When remission occurred 
in 1908, instructions were that China 
was to use the money as she desired. 
Today the question of holding fast to 
that tradition of friendship is before 
us for settlement. Think what would 
be gained for our commerce in the 
China that is to emerge out of this dis- 
turbed period of reconstruction, if 
constructive friendship were now built 
up instead of clinging to policies of an 
older day, when demands, backed by 
force, were the usual method of settling 
disputes or adjusting claims. 

To formulate a policy wisely and 
effectively requires attention to certain 
basic attitudes and to certain concrete 
lines of action. The attitudes neces- 
sary are those of understanding and tol- 
erance. Attention has been called to 
the Chinese philosophy of life and to 
their present psychology. It is too 
often true that those who glean news 
for our press, hampered by a lack of 
knowledge of the spoken and written 
language of China, pass on what they 
glean from English-speaking acquaint- 
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ances, from the utterances in a conces- 
sion or a settlement. They scarcely 
penetrate the outer coverings of Chi- 
nese reserve, much less discover the 
promptings of the new patriotism and 
the eager desire for equality with 
western powers and for a spirit of reci- 
procity in all international dealings. 
Far too many of our American citi- 
zens in China are vexed at the irrita- 
tions of the moment and declare that no 
good can come out of the present strug- 
gle for nationhood. And even for our 
government officials, how difficult a 
task it is to reconstruct in the imagina- 
tion the mental processes of the Chinese 
people! We consent to the heaping up 
of naval units at the gates of China, 
and even within her river vestibules, 
without recalling both how abhorrent 
to the Chinese mind—the mind of the 
moderate citizenship that makes up so 
great a part of the population—is the 
use of force. We insist on settlement 
on our own terms, too often forgetful 
of the desire of thoughtful Chinese to 
find a solution by inquiry, discussion, 
and peaceful agreement. Consider 
the effect on China of certain recent 
occurrences. Within a week after the 
serious events at Nanking on March 
24th last, General Chiang, commander- 
in-chief of the Nationalist army, spoke 
out fearlessly, giving assurance of his 
desire to investigate, to punish those 
that might be found guilty and to 
make other adjustments by indemnity 
or otherwise. The utterance of the 
Nationalist minister of foreign affairs 
was equally prompt and equally willing 
to inquire and to settle. A few days 
later, the American government joined 
with other powers in presenting demands 
for the Nanking affair, insisting on 
apology, on punishment for offenders, 
and on suitable reparations. Not a 


word of recognition that the spokes- 
men of the Nationalist government had 
Not a sug- 


gestion that any investigation was 
needed! Not a word to show that our 
government was confident that any 
such clash must be as great a cause of 
distress to the moderates in China as 
to Americans! Nothing but demands! 
Picture the effect on the Chinese mind 
of such a series of demands! No 
wonder they caused wide-spread irri- 
tation, especially when they were ac- 
companied by increased display of 
naval force, larger numbers of war- 
ships on the Yangtze River, a greatly 
increased evacuation of American 
merchants and missionaries from the 
interior, and followed by stringent 
demands from the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Shanghai that our gov- 
ernment should cotperate with other 
nationals in more severe measures, 
both defensive and aggressive. Looked 
at in this light, was not the reply of 
Eugene Chen, minister of foreign 
affairs for the Nationalist government 
remarkable in its dignity and restraint? 
Far from being a defiant document, I 
believe it should be thought of as a 
sane challenge to our government to 
meet the issue squarely, appointing, 
with China, members of an impartial 
investigating commission, on the basis 
of whose recommendations further 
action, whether reparative or punitive, 
should be planned. 


Tue AWAKENING SPIRIT IN CHINA 


We do well to bear in mind, also, 
that China has reached a stage where 
she realizes fully that many in the west 
are annoyed at her having come of age. 
Those who were formerly the loudest 
in their criticism of China’s lethargic 
attitude are now attacking her sud- 
den determination to manage her own 
affairs. It is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect that China will continue to sur- 
prise us by her increasing maturity of 
judgment, sanity of program-making 
and, above all, by the display of a true 
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patriotism that many never expected 
her to develop. With this awakening 
spirit within, is associated a further 
determination to save her own soul, 
and not to have the west do it for her! 
Out of the richness of her own re- 
sources, social, cultural, religious, lit- 
erary, must come the materials with 
which China will accomplish her own 
reconstruction. In formulating an 
American policy, therefore, we do well 
to bear in mind the genuinely revolu- 
tionary process of change that is now 
going on. Militarism has devastated 
China; but China is determined to 
overthrow it by revolt and armed force 
as long as is necessary; and, what is 
more important, to replace the govern- 
ment of feudal lords with a government 
truly democratic. Ever since the 
setting up of a republican form of 
government, there has been no com- 
plete republic really achieved; but 
China is determined to revolt against 
the oligarchies of an older day and to 
see to it that all classes in her social 
order understand what government of 
the people and by the people means. 
During such a period of upheaval, we 
who are bystanders do well to exercise 
a peculiar restraint, abstaining from 
criticism of transitory mistakes and 
unwise choices, and stressing, rather, 
with approval of the spirit involved, 
all steps and policies that are directed 
to a rational goal. We do well, more- 
over, torecognize, as thoughtful Chinese 
recognize, that on the one hand the 
changes planned are bound to require 
long periods of time. Education of the 
people and a sound political reconstruc- 
tion cannot be accomplished short of 
decades. On the other hand, during a 
revolution, prompt action, well-placed 
cojperation, and wise gestures of 
friendship at the right moment are of 
the essence of statesmanship and insure 
permanency to elements that need 


support. 
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ad! 
ConcRETE ACTION 


Turning from the question of attitude 
to that of concrete action, several 


definite procedures seem worth em- | 


phasis as promising fruitful results. 
In the first place, independent action 
on the part of the United States is 
essential. Much might be said, during 
more normal times, of the wisdom of 
concerted action, partly because of our 


desire to remain in friendly co-opera- | 


tion with our transatlantic neighbors, 
and partly because of the fear that if 
the greater powers act alone, however 
wisely, certain of the lesser powers, 
with less to lose, may be tempted to 
embark on independent policies of a dis- 
tinctly inexpedient sort. The recent 
action of Belgium, in consenting to 
commence independent negotiations 
for new treaties, indicates, however, 
that one of the smaller states may 
exhibit remarkable imagination and 
foresight in dealing with the realities 
of the situation. Independent action 
is essential because any other course 
arouses suspicion of our attitude and 
hostility toward our nationals. It 
seems almost certain that the frequent 
firing on American vessels during the 
past month arises out of irritation 
against us for acting jointly in naval 
and military display. The very object 
of our sending naval forces to China, 
as repeatedly stated by President 
Coolidge, namely, that of protecting 
American life and property, would 
seem to be defeated by joint action. 
Should it not be our constant deter- 
mination to follow up the declarations 
of the President by showing in every 
possible way that we will not make 
insistent demands, backed by naval 
force, at this time of upheaval, but will, 
as unobtrusively as possible, either 
remove our nationals, or protect them 
only in moments of actual physical 
danger? 


—— 
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In the second place, dealing with 
both parties in the present controversy 
isessential. While it is sound policy to 
desire an ordered government and des- 
ignated authorities to deal with, never- 
theless we must remember that want of 
political cohesion has never affected the 
solidarity of the Chinese as a people. 
Government is not as essential to the 
people of China as it is to us. They 
are naturally an ordered folk. Or- 
ganized government has not meant 
much to them during the centuries. 
In matters affecting the foreigner they 
are always one. At the present time, 
whatever their other dissensions, they 
are agreed in their resentment that the 
Washington treaties have not been 
fully implemented. Britain has pur- 
sued a wise course in keeping Lampson 
at Peking and continuing O’ Malley at 
Hankow, even when he appeared to be 
meeting with rebuff and when negotia- 
tions he started seemed doomed to 
failure. 

In the third place, early opportunity 
should be sought to reduce, not increase, 
American naval and military forces in 
China. Not only do they give the 
Chinese ground for believing that we 
have some sinister plan in mind, what- 
ever our published statements in the 
matter, but they weaken the moderates 
in their desire to suppress the slogans 
and the subversive spirit of the radicals 
who are forever shouting that America 
is as imperialistic as any other nation— 
the tremendous armed display proves 
it! After all, no amount of military 
force can really protect American life 
and property in China if the Chinese 
desire to capture or to destroy it. 
If there had been any real plan to 
destroy, how easily it could have been 
done before this. Reduction of armed 
force would be a gesture of confidence 
that would go far toward re-establishing 


our friendship with China on a per- 
_ manent basis and toward disarming the 
nolay extremists of the moment, who 


are the chief factors in hindering the 
realization of the sound program of the 
Nationalist movement. 

Tn the fourth place, there should be 
no time lost in making a concrete pro- 
posal to the Chinese people, forwarded 
through the Chinese Minister at Wash- 
ington, for the sending of properly 
accredited delegates to Washington, at 
a suitable early date, with whom our 
American appointees may sit down 
and proceed to a genuine revision of 
the treaties. Who will send the dele- 
gates from China? That is a question 
for China to consider. We shall have 
made the friendly move and it will be 
their task to find delegates who carry a 
truly national commission. For, again, 
we must bear in mind that any agree- 
ment with this country that really 
commended itself to thinking China, 
would be valid and would stay valid, 
whatever the party allegiance of the 
delegates signing it; while an agreement 
apparently made by fully authorized 
parties but believed unequal and non- 
reciprocal would be promptly dis- 
credited. Belgium has shown how 
easy it is to discuss treaty revision, 
however inadequate the government at 
Peking. England has pointed out one 
way of procedure, by dealing with both 
factions. Can we do less than to make 
public again our full support to China’s 
new national spirit and aspirations, our 
readiness to act independently, our 
determination to carry out President 
Coolidge’s dictum in respect to force— 
“to be used only to save life and pro- 
tect property”—our willingness to 
deal with separate factions during the 
day of strife, and, above all, our de- 
termination to act, without delay, in 
calling on China to meet with us to 
put our treaty relations on a basis of 


friendship and equality? Such a pol- 
icy, aggressively followed, would 


strengthen the moderates in China and 
give back to America her place of 
constructive friendship with China. 
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po _ The Aims of the Chinese Nationalists 


By P. T. Lav 


Former Professor of Business Administration e Chung Shan (Sun Yat-Sen) University of Canton, 
ina 


HE British and the French press 
put most of the blame for the 
Chinese troubles at Uncle Sam’s door. 
Are they justified in this contention? 
Uncle Sam does proclaim the gospel of 
freedom wherever he goes. After 
winning his own independence, he lib- 
erated his negro slaves. His spirit 
flew across the Atlantic and impressed 
the French people, arousing them to 
revolution. President Wilson was a 
zealot in preaching to the oppressed 
races the doctrine of self-determina- 
tion. After knocking at China’s door, 
asking her to open it to foreign inter- 
course some eighty years ago, thou- 
sands of American missionaries and 
merchants went to China to proclaim 
the good tidings of freedom. Millions 
of dollars were spent for the uplift of 
the young Chinese through the mission 
schools. Chinese youths were brought 
over by these missionaries to breathe 
the air direct from the very cradle of lib- 
erty. Again, the Boxer indemnity funds 
were returned to China with the clear 
understanding that they were to be 
used for educational purposes, modeled 
after the American system. Thou- 
sands of government and private stu- 
dents streamed to the land of the free 
for scientific and industrial training 
under the selfsame system as that 
accorded to the American youths. 
Thus China’s young generation is im- 
bued with American ideas and ideals. 
To be sure, the spirit of liberty and 
equality is the most contagious of all 
national forces. 
Commercially speaking, these Chi- 
nese youths are educated to the Ameri- 


sto) 
crit 
ble 
not 
not 
can standards. It is natural for them see 
to fill their new wants from where they | ™* 
were created. They patronize Amer- thi 
ica from stationary to railroad rolling » 
stocks. Hence, the trade between Br 
America and China developed, and, dis 
since it goes with a sentiment of friend- \ 
ship, the growth in recent years has | 
been rapid. 
m 
Tue Proversiat Rassit SLEEPS w 
While all these forces tend to push | * 
China; in spite of herself, into social - 
and political upheavals, foreigners in a 
China are still indulging in the sweet th 
dreams of their forefathers, and fancy al 
they can follow their time-worn pro- | P 
cedure in dealing with the country. . 
They maintain their superior air. All | ™ 
Chinese are the same to them,—just a | re 
herd of coolies. | f 
The British residents in China de- X 
plore the new spirit instilled in young t 
China. Since they are not deferred to t 
as they used to be, and the young Chi- t 
nese will not submit to the old réle 
they assign to them, the British critics 


and press publish inflammatory and 
irritating things about the people in 
whose country they reside. In proof 
of these statements, read What's 
Wrong with China, by Rodney Gilbert, 
and China; A British Resident’s View, 
in The Economist of January 8, 1927. 
They seem to infer that the Chinese as 
a race are hardly fit to live in God’s 
world; that they possess no virtue as 
understood by the West; that they are 
racially dishonest, and of low mental- 
ity, recognizing nothing but force. 
“They are a nation of children who 
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stopped growing at about the com- 
mencement of the Christian Era.” 
According to some of our British 
critics, the Chinese are hardly human. 
If you prick them, they would not 
bleed; tickle them and they would 
not laugh; poison them and they would 
not die; wrong them and they would not 
seek to be avenged. Living as foreign 
residents among a people for whom 
they entertain such contempt we can 
easily imagine the character of Sino- 
British relations and the incentive to 


discord. 


Wauat Tuey Tuink Tuey Practice 


The British apparently have such a 
mental complex about the Chinese, 
with whom they have to deal so ex- 
tensively and in whose land they have 
so much interest, that they believe 
religiously the only way to handle 
these people is to terrorize and humili- 
ate them. To do them justice and 
prevent misunderstanding at the out- 
set, this much must be said: I have met 
many courteous and fair-minded British 
scholars and merchants among the 
foreigners in the Orient. But on the 
whole the British in Asia practise 
terrorization and humiliation to gain 
their ends. Such theory runs through 
their private and official dealings in 
China. Imbued with such psychology, 
they often pursue practices which they 
would otherwise forego. 

In the Canton concession, known as 
Shameen, the entrance has a main door 
and two small side doors. The main 
door is reserved for foreigners, and 
Chinese must enter at’ the side doors 
no matter how reputable they may be. 
Then on the promenade along the 
broad water front Chinese are pro- 
hibited. The Shanghai public parks 
are forbidden grounds for all Chinese, 
and not very long ago this sort of sign 
was posted at the entrance: “‘ Dogs and 
Chinese Not Allowed.” Of course, the 
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Chinese do not forget that the land 
belongs to them, and that from eighty 
to ninety per cent of the upkeep for 
these parks comes from their pockets 
as taxpayers. If the Chinese do not 
rise to resent such outrageous humilia- 
tion, I should say the British pre- 
sumption that the Chinese belong to 
quite a different species of animal is 
entirely correct. 

About five years ago there was a 
Chinese seamen’s strike in Hong- 
Kong. The British Hong-Kong gov- 
ernment interfered instead of allowing 
the seamen to settle the differences 
with their employers. As the seamen 
refused the terms dictated, the British 
officials resorted to force. The union 
headquarters were sealed, the union 
leaders were arrested, the workmen 
who refused to return to work were 
flogged, and many of those who sought 
to escape from Hong-Kong were shot 
at the Chinese border of Kow-Lung. 
When the Canton officials welcomed 
the strikers, the British authorities 
sent strong representations, censuring 
them for giving aid and comfort to 
“the deserters of their work.” But 
for the first time the British theory of 
terrorization and force did not succeed 
and the officials had to acknowledge 
defeat. The demands of the Chinese 
seamen were practically accepted in 
toto. The union headquarters were 
restored. This incident demonstrated 
to the Cantonese that their new weapon 
of defiance was mightier than the 
British gunboats. 


Tue Boycortrine or 


The subsequent boycotting of Hong- 
Kong was the result of the shooting of 
Chinese students in Shanghai and 
similar outrages in Canton. The case 
has been reported all over the world 
and was thrashed out in the Shanghai 
Mixed Court and the International 
Judiciary Inquiry. But the ordinary 
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Chinese understands it as follows: 
Primarily, it was a case against the 
Japanese, not the British. Early in 
1925 a Chinese workman was killed in 
a Japanese cotton mill by a guard. 
For several months the laborers of the 
mill tried to obtain justice and in- 
demnity from the mill authorities, but 
were not successful. Hence there was 
much agitation going on. 

The patristic students thought it 
was their duty to help their fellow 
countrymen, so they plunged in. 
They tried to get their case fairly pre- 
sented in the press, but whatever they 
wrote was suppressed. Finally they 
resorted to other forms of publicity. 
They chose May 30, 1925, a Saturday 
afternoon, to make speeches in the 
thoroughfare of the International Set- 
tlements of Shanghai. They reasoned 
that if they were not interfered with 
they would get their side of the con- 
flicting interests to the public, and 
should they be arrested, all the news- 
papers would explain the reasons for 
their arrest and consequently they 
would attain their end. Hence they 
all joined in with good spirit and 
humor. 

When the speakers were arrested by 
the police they were followed through 
the streets by great crowds. They 
jammed the small police _ station. 
Since it was a Saturday afternoon, 
naturally there was an unusual crowd 
of onlookers. 

With a handful of police officers 
holding the station, the British captain 
was at a loss to know what todo. He 
forgot his own training and regula- 
tions. According to his own testimony 
in court, he shouted out a warning 
and gave the immense throng a few 
seconds to disperse. When the crowd 
failed to heed his warning instantly, 
he ordered the police to fire. Scores of 
the students and onlookers were killed 
and many more were injured. In the 
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Mixed Court it was found that most 
of the killed and injured had their 
wounds in the back, showing that the 
crowd did attempt to heed the com- 
mand to disperse. 

This outrage aroused China to pro- 
test. Intense ill feeling against the 
British spread all over China. All 
laborers struck, and merchants closed 
their doors in Shanghai in protest and 
British goods were boycotted. But 


some of the northern militarists, de- | 


siring to curry favor with the British, 
attempted to suppress the organized 
boycott in the territorities under them. 

Since Canton has always been more 
independent and nationalistic than 
other parts of China, such news nat- 
urally aroused popular indignation to 
a much higher pitch. Hence the Can- 
tonese set the date of June 23, 1925, as 
the mourning day for their fellow 
countrymen massacred in Shanghai. 
When the news reached the British 
consul in Canton, he attempted to in- 
timidate the Canton government and 
warned it not to permit such demon- 
strations, declaring that he would hold 
the Cantonese government for what- 
ever might happen. The Canton of- 
ficials replied that it was their own 
business and that they did not see fit 
to prevent patriotic demonstration by 
their people. 

On the day of the demonstration, 
Shameen, the Canton foreign conces- 
sion which is separated from Chinese 
territory by a canal, was armed to the 
teeth. The British and other foreign 
gunboats were in readiness for action 
and the entrances were barricaded. 
When the students, boys and girls, 
workmen and merchants, were parad- 
ing through the Ma-loo, or boulevard, 
passing through Shakee, the road op- 
posite the concession, the paraders 
were fired upon by the British garrison 
guards. Scores of the students, includ- 


ing a Chinese professor of the Canton 
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Christian College, an American mis- 
sion school at Canton, were killed and 
many were wounded. 

The British consul tried to wash his 
hands of responsibility for this outrage, 
saying he had warned the Canton 
government beforehand and that the 
Cantonese paraders opened fire first. 
Naturally, his contention was to be 
expected. But thirteen American 
teachers of the Canton Christian Col- 
lege signed a statement certifying that 
the foreign concessions had started the 
fring. Later, when one of the noted 
American educators of the Canton 
Christian College who signed the pro- 
test, laying the blame for this shooting 
on the foreign concession authorities, 
went to Hong-Kong, the British au- 
thorities called upon him to retract his 
statement. Upon refusal, he was 
asked to leave the colony with his fam- 
ily. He left, but protested to the 
American consul on the ground that 
his action was fully justified. 

This Canton shooting simply added 
so much more oil to the flame of unrest. 
It again demonstrated the British 
theory of dealing with Chinese by 
force. In reply, the Cantonese 
started the boycott of Hong-Kong. 
At the outset the British Hong-Kong 
authorities were rather amused at such 
action. They appeared to have good 
reason for it. Hong-Kong is one of 
the world’s largest ports. In 1917 its 
shipping equalled that of New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston combined. 
It is the neck of South China. 

Due to its commercial facilities, prac- 
tically all foreign goods converged to 
Hong-Kong before being transhipped 
to different parts of South China. I 
venture to say that eighty per cent of 
the rice, the chief food of the Canton- 
ese, and ninety per cent of their metals 
and iron come through Hong-Kong. 
Therefore, when the Cantonese started 
their boycott of Hong-Kong, the au- 
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thorities of that city resorted to a 
blockade of Canton in reprisal. But 
rice from Siam and French Indo- 
China found its way to Canton direct. 
All foreign goods—German, Russian, 
Japanese and American—were carried 
up to Canton without stopping at 
Hong-Kong. Hong-Kong, which used 
to be considered indispensable to Can- 
ton or South China, proved to be a 
mere luxury. This boycott has con- 
tinued for more than fifteen months, 
and can be kept up indefinitely if the 
Cantonese desire it. 

The anti-British feeling was still 
further aggravated by the Wanhsien 
incident of last September. Wanhsien 
is a district in the upper Yangste River 
of Szechuan province, Western China. 
According to the Chinese Report, a 
British merchant ship rammed a Chi- 
nese troop transport of General Yang 
Sen. In consequence, several of the 
soldiers were drowned and some thou- 
sands of silver dollars went to the bot- 
tom of the river. Hence the British 
merchant vessel was detained by Gen- 
eral Yang Sen. Upon refusal to re- 
lease the ship a British gunboat tried to 
take it by force, and British gunboats 
bombarded Wanhsien, an unfortified 
district, laying waste practically the 
whole area. Conflicting reports put 
the number of Chinese civilians 
killed from a few hundred to a few 
thousand. In any event, it further in- 
flamed the feeling between the Brit- 
ish and Chinese, and it was the chief 
factor in creating a national purpose 
on the part of the Chinese to get rid of 
foreign domination. 

Since the nationalists are character- 
ized by independence in dealing with 
foreign powers, this helped to draw to 
their banner all the enlightened Chi- 
nese, and because of their success in the 
boyeott of Hong-Kong, the popular 
faith in and support of the Canton gov- 
ernment is practically unanimous. 
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Therein lies the strength and morale of 
the Cantonese or Nationalist govern- 
ment. 


Tue Russian Sun 0s. THE 
Wind 

China is by no means red. Even 
among the most intelligent of the Chi- 
nese, I doubt if more than two per cent 
of them understand exactly what is 
meant by communism. The “See 
Reds” have done much more damage 
than the Reds themselves and they 
have accomplished much greater prop- 
aganda work for the cause of the Reds 
than the Reds ever could afford to pay 
for the services. The intolerance and 
mal-intent of certain circles to suppress 
the truth have driven even the moder- 
ates into the camp of the radicals. 
The red menace we hear so much about, 
it seems to me, is nothing but a smoke 
screen of the enemies of China to be- 
smear the Nationalists’ aspiration and 
is intended to counteract the effective- 
ness of the Nationalists’ slogan: China 
for the Chinese. 

It is true that the Nationalists em- 
ploy Russian advisers; but we must 
not forget that they also employ 
Canadian and American advisers, and 
that the Peking government employs 
advisers from practically all European 
nations. It is true also that the 
Nationalists employ Russian military 
instructors, but at the same time we 
must not overlook the fact that the 
northern war lord, Chang Tso-lin, 
whom the European powers lauded so 
highly as China’s conservative leader, 
employs armies of Russians to fight for 
him. It shows China’s present pov- 
erty in trained men. We are ashamed 
to admit this condition; nevertheless, 
has she not the right to employ who- 


ever she likes in the circumstances? 
_ This too naturally disturbs the powers. 


Whatever the world may say of the 


i Russians, they have won the Chinese 
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heart; and however the world may 
speculate as to their ulterior motives, 
so far they have given China far more 
than they can ever expect to regain 
materially. They did not wait until 
the Chinese laws were perfected before 
surrendering their extra-territorial 
rights. They did not invite the pow- 
ers to endless conferences before per- 
mitting China to increase on paper her 
customs tariffs from five to seven and 
one half per cent. They did not over- 
ride the rights of China on the ground 
that she has no authorized govern- 
ment with which to deal. They did 
not tell China that the Russian gov- 
ernment must hold onto its concessions 
until relinquishment could be accom- 
plished through a gradual process. 
But in one stroke the Russians can- 
celled unconditionally all rights and 
privileges obtained under the Czarist 
régime. 


How Fares Ir Wirn THE 
NATIONALISTS? 


The rapid success of the Nationalist 
army has startled the world. In the 
course of a few months’ time this com- 
paratively small army has traversed 
hundreds of miles northward to con- 
quer strongholds held by powerful 
militarists, until now they dominate 
more than two-thirds of the vast em- 
pire, while militarists of the other 
third are straining every nerve to find 
means to stop the onslaught. Our 
well-wishers see that the hope for a 
united China through the Nationalists 
is about to be realized, though critics 
would cite numerous instances to 
prove that it is the usual rise and fall of 
the tide of powerful war lords in the 
Chinese civil wars. But unbiased 
observers can readily detect the differ- 
ence. The Nationalists are fighting 
for a vital principle, while the mili- 
tarists are fighting for selfish ends. 

But what have been the aims of the 
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nay | Nationalists? They have adopted a 
ves, platform which sets out clearly their 
ore purposes. It is based on Three Prin- 
ain ciples of the People as laid down by 
ntil Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. The first principle 
ore is simply a declaration in favor of self- 
rial determination, freedom from internal 
»W- militaristic oppression and the ex- 
er- ternal yoke; the second, government 
1er by the people; and the third, equal op- 
nd portunity to earn a livelihood and the 
er- socialization of industries. 
nd To put these principles in practice, as 
nm- | Doctor Sun realized, will require time. 


lid Therefore, he designated three periods 
for putting them into effect, namely, 
ns the period of military dictatorship, to 
n- enforce law and order; the period of 


s. | tutelage, to educate the general masses 
n- | in self-government; and, finally, the 
id period of constitutional government. 

t | With these principles as its back- 


ground, the Nationalists make their 
appeal direct to the people. A public 
opinion is thus created and educated. 
Not only are their soldiers taught ex- 
actly what they are fighting for, but the 
people at large learn of the aims and 
aspirations of the general movement. 
Hence the morale of the Nationalists’ 
army is superb. 


Tue Conriict BETWEEN THE 
NATIONALIST AND ForREIGN PowERS 


: There is no middle ground for com- 
promise between the Nationalists and 
the foreign powers, because their in- 
terests are running in opposite direc- 
tions. The Nationalists want China 
for the Chinese. 

Read this statement made by Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-Sheh, the former mili- 
tary leader of the Nationalists, given 
to a foreign correspondent : 


If extraterritoriality continues to exist in 
China, and if foreign powers continue to 
exercise special privileges in this country 
in the form of administering and owning 
concessions under their own laws and out- 
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side the Chinese Government, then the 
present revolution will not be complete 
until these are entirely abolished. It is 
just as great a part of the revolutionary 
movement to abolish extraterritoriality and 
foreign concessions as it is to stamp out the 
northern militarists, and this revolution 
will not come to an end until that has been 
done. 

This is not an evolutionary government. 
It is revolutionary. There will be no 
period of years, not one or two or three 
years. We will have equality, and any 
treaties which do not give us that equality 
with other nations of the world will cease 
to exist so far as we are concerned. There 
will be no probationary period of waiting 
once the revolution has become a success, 
insofar as our military movement is con- 
cerned. There will be no years to wait for 
the abolition of extraterritoriality and the 
handing back to China of Concessions. 
This will be done at once, and foreigners 
who wish to remain in China are cordially 
welcome to stay here and be governed by 
our laws. Nations which wish to trade 
with us may do so in accordance with our 
laws. But no one can stay in China, and 
no one can trade in China, and still be 
subject to his own laws alone, without 
reference to the laws of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. The idea of waiting for the 
abolition of these special and unequal 
privileges over any period of time does not 
meet with sympathy on our part, and we 
will not submit to any such delay under 
any circumstances. 


This represents the idea and spirit of 
the Nationalists. There is nothing 
vague about it. This challenge is put 


up to the foreign powers. They must 
either accept it or reject it. If they ac- 


cept it, the China problem is solved 
once and for all. If they reject it, we 
can be assured of a continual struggle. 


Wuat ARE THE GRIEVANCES OF THE 
CHINESE? 

China’s ills have been diagnosed by 
foreign observers as due entirely to 
internal trouble—that is, the lack of 
adequate transportation and commu- 
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nication facilities, bad government, the 
exploitation of the militarists, and the 
like. But the Chinese themselves lay 
most of the blame on the operation of 
the unequal treaties. I shall set forth 
a few of the abuses and misuses of the 
unequal treaties, not as an exhaustive 
or scientific study but as comprehended 
by the average intelligent Chinese to- 
day. 

The foreign powers control and ad- 
minister our seaports. They control 
not only our maritime customs but 
have the sole power to fix the tariff. 
China cannot increase her tariff with- 
out the unanimous consent of the for- 
eign powers. Five per cent ad valorem 
plus two and one half per cent surtax 
is her whole schedule of tariff on all 
goods passed her customs, luxury or 
necessity. All money thus collected 
is deposited with the British bank, the 
Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. Then this money is 
transferred to foreign treasuries to 
meet China’s obligation—indemnity 
debts or debts created by the Peking 
politicians and militarists, mostly for 
their private ends. Whatever surplus 
is left, the British inspector general 
hands back to the Peking treasury. 

One strong objection raised by the 
Nationalists is that tariffs collected 
from their territories and remitted to 
the Northern militarists is used to 
carry on the war against them. Be- 
sides controlling the customs, the for- 
eign powers control China’s salt tax 
and postal services. In a word, Chi- 
na’s internal finance is entirely in the 
hands of foreigners. 

Hence China cannot raise money to 
run her schools or administer her law 
courts, and in fact she has no means to 


- meet the growing needs of a modern 


government. But she must have 


money, and necessity knows no law. 


_ She simply had to follow the line of 
least resistance and keep up the an- 
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a 


cient, antiquated, and self-detrimental 
tax known as Likin. 

The Likin is an interdistrict tax, and 
sometimes there are several such sta- 
tions in one district. All native goods 
or goods owned by the Chinese must 
pay a tax at each of these stations. 
But foreign goods or goods owned by a 
foreigner are not subject to this tax. 
Therefore a foreigner is in a special 
privileged position and is not subject 
to the Chinese taxation except the 
five per cent tariff and two and one 
half per cent surtax on the goods 
brought in. 

The sixteen years of civil war in 
China has been fostered by foreign gun 
runners and adventurers. They and 
the Chinese militarists consider it a 
profitable business. Not long ago a 
writer in the Saturday Evening Post 
asserted that the entire stock of rifles 
captured by the Italians, following the 
collapse of the Austrians in the World 
War, has been sold to the northern 
militarists in China. Mr. J. Gunther, 
London correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News, said that the Wanhsien in- 
cident in which the British gunboat 
shelled the town “was caused by a gro- 
tesque error made by a gun-running 
English skipper.” 

At the Washington Conference of 
1922, the British delegation, which was 
cognizant of the inhuman business 
being carried on by the foreign ad- 
venturers under the cloak of special 
treaty protection, proposed to intro- 
duce measures to stop it. President 
Harding supported it heartily. But 
other powers interested in the business 
objected. Hence it continues un- 
abated. Since the Chinese have no 
jurisdiction over the foreign ships, for- 
eign warehouses, and foreign conces- 
sions, they are the most convenient 
places to do this sort of business. 

In a respectable Chinese district a 
foreigner may keep houses of ill-fame 
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ntal or low class hotels. The Chinese au- 
thorities not only have no power to 
and stop the business, but cannot even 
sta- peep into their premises, since they 
ods have no jurisdiction over them. A 
‘ust foreigner’s house in the Chinese ter- 
ns. ritory is practically a foreign nation 
ya within China. 
ax, 
ial Evo.ution vs. REVOLUTION 
ect Revolution always causes unneces- 
he | sary waste, hardship, and misery. 
ne But sometimes it seems there is no 
ds other way out. When rights, pride 
and honor are involved, men are no 
in longer rational beings. Moderation 
in loses its appeal and reason becomes 
id impotent. The American colonies 
a) found it necessary to revolt because 
a they could not gain their ends by a pro- 
st gram of peaceful evolution. So it has 
Ss been with the revolutions of other na- 
e tions. It is human nature that those 
d who gain privileges will not relinquish 
a them unless they are forced to. The 
watchword in international circles 
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seems to be “they shall ouhe who have ee 
the power and they shall keep who 

can.” But now China is aroused and 
I fear half measures will not satisfy 
her. She is demanding her full rights 
and whole freedom. She is tired of 
hearing the destructive criticism and 
fault-finding of the powers, who seethe = 
mote so clearly in the Chinese eye and > 
cannot see the beam in their own eye. 
She is weary of the excuse that be- 
cause China’s house is divided the | 

powers cannot return some of the rights 
taken from her, for the Chinese know 
that when any vital concessions which _ 
the powers want to extort from her are 
involved, that sort of question never 
troubles their conscience. Then any 
one or any party can represent the 
400,000,000. A Chinese signature at- — 
tached to such a document isheldasa 
bond. We agree with the powers that 
China must be responsible, but re- | 
sponsibility rests upon the possession _ 
of fundamental rights and personal _ 


freedom. An 
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HE largest American interests in 
China are the Christian missions. 
The capital invested in schools, col- 
leges, hospitals, churches, houses, and 
land is estimated to be approximately 
$80,000,000. The capital invested by 
American commercial interests is es- 
timated to be about $70,000,000. The 
annual expenditures in China of the 
American missionary agencies is not 
less than $10,000,000. This figure 
does not include the contributions of 
the Chinese churches or the fees paid 
by school pupils or hospital patients, 
which probably exceed $2,000, eed an- 
nually. 
ScHOOLS 
The number of North American 
(United States and Canada) mission- 
aries in China in 1924 (the latest com- 
plete statistics) was 4,492, under ap- 
pointment of 70 American church 
boards. The statistics of the schools 
and hospitals are as follows: 


Students 
Number Attending 
4,224 
Schools....... 4,305 147,873 
High Schools............. 205 18,621 
Industrial Schools... ..... 10 680 
Teacher Training Schools. . 17 612 
Colleges and universities. . . 22 2,580 
Theological and Bible 
Training Schools... .... . 86 3,198 
Medical Schools. ......... 8 398 
169 103,891* 
* Patients. 


All of these statistics are those only 
of the Protestant churches. No com- 
plete statistics of the Roman Catholic 
churches are available to the writer at 
this moment. While most of the for- 
eign missionaries of that communion 
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By A. L. Warnsuvis 


Secretary, International Missionary Council, New York City 


come from European countries, the 
number of Americans has been con- 
siderably increased in recent years. 
These figures do not adequately 
represent the interests of Americans in 
China, for it must be remembered that, 
while the shareholders in American 
business in China are comparatively 
few, the supporters of Christian mis- 
sions are in every city, town, and vil- 
lage in the United States, and are 
counted by tens of millions. The tens 
of thousands of relatives of the mis- 
sionaries have a deep personal interest 


‘in all this work. 7 


INCREASED GOODWILL 

The fact should also be recognized 
that these are agencies that promote 
better mutual understanding and good- 
will. Through the missionaries the 
Chinese people were introduced to all 
that is best in western civilization. 
The missionaries were the pioneers in 
modern education and scientific medi- 
cine. In many ways they have helped 
the people among whom they lived to 
know something about the west, its 
people, and their way of thinking and 
living. The friendliness manifested 
toward them in all parts of China by 
the communities in which they live, 
which is one of the most significant 
facts that has emerged out of the tur- 
moil of recent months, proves that 
their presence and work is generally 
welcomed and appreciated by those 
they seek to serve. Moreover, to the 
missionaries the west owes more than 
to any others for its knowledge of 
China, the people, their customs, their 
literature, their philosophy, their his- 
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tory. Whatever may be said of what 
individuals may have told of Chinese 
customs and ideas, the high regard in 
which the Chinese people are held by 
Americans generally is largely the con- 
sequence of the testimony of the mis- 
sionaries. 

It may be observed at this point that 
their purposes and activities are en- 
tirely non-political. Whatever the 
political effects of their work may 
be, these are indirect results. Some 
twenty-five or more years ago official 
status was offered to them by the Chi- 
nese government, and it was immedi- 
ately and positively declined. There 
may be individual exceptions, but gen- 
erally speaking, the missionaries have 
refrained from taking any part in 
China’s internal political struggles, 
while always sympathizing with the de- 
velopment of true patriotism and the 
making of a nation. Regarding China’s 
relations with foreign powers, the mis- 
sionaries, again with exceptions, have 
not hesitated to express their opinions 
and to use such influence as they may 
have. Such activities are justified be- 
cause they themselves and their inter- 
ests are directly involved in the con- 
troversy regarding the revision of the 
treaties. While recognizing that the 
government of the United States rep- 
resents other interests as well as their 
own, many of the missionaries and the 
missionary boards have for several 
years expressed the desire that the 
treaties should be revised so as to 
abolish the special privileges given to 
them in those agreements, and gener- 
ally to bring the treaties into con- 
formity with present day conditions 
and facts. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


The recent evacuation of mis- 
sionaries from the interior of China 
should not be misunderstood. This 
movement, now extending to almost 
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the whole of China excepting only the 
southwest, the northwest, and the 
three Manchurian provinces, has not 
been due to local animosity or danger. 
The continuing friendliness of the 
people of China is a fact that cannot 
be stressed too much as it proves the 
absence of an anti-foreign spirit, while 
the opposition to the special privileges 
of foreigners is general throughout the 
whole country. The withdrawal of 
the missionaries has been in obedience 
to the urgent advice of the consuls, 
who feared that the general demor- 
alization of civil government, and the 
possibility of armed clashes between 
foreign and Chinese forces in some of 
the open ports, might result in arousing 
the passions of unruly elements and so 
create dangers where none have ex- 
isted. The desire to avoid any situa- 
tion which might increase the difficul- 
ties of the governments both of the 
United States and of China, or other- 
wise unnecessarily embarrass these 
governments in the continuance of 
friendly negotiations is the underlying 
motive that explains the withdrawal of 
most of the missionaries from places in 
the interior of China. At the present 
time the missionaries are largely con- 
centrated in the port cities on the 
coast of China. Those whose fur- 
loughs would regularly come in the 
next year or two are returning now to 
America. For all the others, the pres- 
ent plans are that they shall remain 
as near to China as is possible. Some 
of them will engage in temporary serv- 
ice in neighboring countries. For 
the larger number it is hoped that 
arrangements may be made for them 
to engage in the study of the Chi- 
nese language, literature, religion, and 
other subjects that will qualify them 
for better service in the future. 
The purpose is to enable them to 
return to their stations as soon as that 
is advisable. 
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Tue Future 


as encourage great hopes. 


and duties. 


ished they face the future. 
seven years ago it was said by many 


of a new era in the history of the expan- 
sion of Christianity in China. In the 
quarter of a century that has elapsed 
since then the growth of the Christian 
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For the future the prospects are such 
The growth 
of the Christian church in recent years 
has consisted not only in the increase in 
membership but also in a growing con- 
sciousness of its own responsibilities. 
It is in this connection that the tem- 
porary absence of the foreign mission- 
ary may not be without great advan- 
tage to the church as it may help the 
Chinese churches and their leaders to 
realize more fully their own strength 
The present discussions 
and agitation by various parties in 
China serve to make Christianity more 
widely known, and there can be no 
doubt that in the end truth will prevail. 
The missionaries have no other desire. 
With confidence and faith undimin- 
Twenty- 


that Christian missions in China were 
ended, but events since then have 
proved that it was then the beginning 


movement in China has been several 
fold that achieved in the whole preced- 
ing century. Again we believe that 
we are passing through an experience 
that is the beginning of a forward 
movement that will be even greater 
than that of the past twenty-five years, 
There will doubtless be changes in 
methods of administration which will 
give the Chinese Christian leaders 
larger powers of initiative and great- 
er opportunity for service. These 
changes are in accordance with the long 
established principles of missionary 
work which aim at the elimination of 
the foreign missionary as the native 
churches are established. This does 
not mean the end of the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise, for the unreached 
multitudes are still very great, but it is 
the natural development which is being 
accelerated by the events of the present 
time in China. 

The Christian movement is an in- 
fluential factor in the present situation 
in China. Its increasing power is a 
reason for hope with reference to inter- 
national relations as well as in connec- 
tion with other aspects of human prog- 
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What China Expects of the United States 
aah 
By Dorotuy T. Wone 
Research Student on China’s Foreign Relations, Columbia University 
RESIDENT WILSON said in independence of China itself.” Presi- 


1913 that the American interests 
in the Far East “‘are those of the Open 
Door—a door of friendship and mutual 
advantage.” On the whole this is 
true, if we can forget for the moment 
some of the recent developments in 
China. 

ForeIGN INVESTMENT IN CHINA 

It is, however, to the interest of 
American manufacturers and _pro- 
ducers to have the right of trading on 
equal terms with foreign competitors 
in the Far East. American exports to 
China were $24,628,000 in 1913-14, and 
$124,436,000 ten years later. It is to 
the interest of a considerable number 
of American capitalists to participate 
in lending money to China, or in financ- 
ing Chinese railways. There is a pow- 
erful popular sympathy with China’s 
struggle for freedom. There is also 
a strong missionary interest in China. 

The policy of internationalized finan- 
cial imperialism was strengthened after 
the Chinese Revolution of 1911, when 
Yuan Shih-Kai sought a reorganization 
loan of $125,000,000. An agreement 
signed on June 12, 1912, by the British, 
French, German, American, Russian, 
and Japanese bankers, representing 
syndicates of powerful financial houses 
in their respective countries, estab- 
lished what has been known as the 


Six-Power Consortium of 1912. Just 
when the Consortium seemed well 
established, President Wilson an- 


nounced his disapproval of American 
participation, because the conditions 


of the reorganization loan seemed to 
~ “touch very nearly the administrative 


dent Wilson felt that the international 
financial monopoly might lead to 
objectionable interference with Chinese 
sovereignty. Thus the Americans 
dropped out. 

China no doubt welcomes foreign 
investment. In fact, foreign capital 
is needed there. What we want, 
however, is native development of our 
natural resources. Such undertakings 
may be financed by foreign capitalists, 
but their management should be left 
in the hands of well-trained natives. 
We have thousands of students edu- 
cated in America and in Europe and 
these men have gone home finding no 
place to utilize the training they 
received abroad. 

If we think of the French imperial- 
ism in Algeria, Great Britain in India, 
Japan in Manchuria, and the United 
States in the Philippines, and every- 
body in China, we certainly will want 
to know when some country will have 
the courage to come out and say: 
“Let us leave the development of 
China’s natural resources to the na- 
tives, because we see they are able to 
do it themselves.” 


Tue Tarirr SITUATION 


At the Washington Conference in 
1922, China asked for complete tariff 
autonomy but was told right away it 
was impossible to get that. She then 
asked that she might levy at once 
twelve and one half per cent. She was 
told that was impossible. She then 
asked that she might levy seven and 
one half per cent. Japan said it would 
be ruinous to herself; that she had a 
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great trade with China and could not 
agree to an immediate seven and one 
half per cent. 

The final result was that there was 
- a customs treaty entered into, accord- 
_ ing to which there was to convene in 
Peking a special customs conference 
of a very limited sphere. It was to 
_ consider with China what means might 
_ be taken in order to get rid of the likin 
tax and other taxes, so that China 
might ultimately get the twelve and 

one half per cent; secondly, what in- 
terim taxes China might possibly be 
allowed to levy until the time should 
come when this likin tax was abolished, 
and the conditions under which she 
might levy a surtax of two and one 
half per cent, raising the five per cent 
_ to seven and one half per cent, or, with 
regard to certain commodities and 

certain luxuries, she might put the tax 
up to ten per cent. The conference 
was to discuss these matters. 

However, the calling of that con- 
ference was delayed for three and a 
half years because of the fact that the 
Washington treaties were not ratified 
by France until August, 1925. The 
result of the conference is just this: 
nothing was accomplished. The 
_ tariff situation remains very much the 

- same now as at the time of the Nan- 
king Treaty. 

In all progressive countries the 
power of taxation is vested in the most 
popular branch of the legislature, but 
in China this necessary function, so far 
as import duties are concerned, is 
vested in the representatives of foreign 
nations. Since the first tariff law was 
adopted in the United States in 1816 
there have been many radical revisions 
due to changed conditions. It has 
been a paramount issue in many of 


America’s presidential campaigns. 
; a The Chinese tariff has been practically 
Bb the same since the treaty of Nanking, 
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sent of the treaty powers must be se- 
cured before a tariff can be revised. 
China is financially impotent with her 
import tariffs controlled by aliens; like- 
wise the collection thereof and the rev- 
enues derived therefrom, on which 
foreign loans have a first lien, depos- 
ited in foreign banks, and the balance 
released to the Chinese government 
only on the unanimous consent of the 
diplomats in Peking. Common jus- 
tice demands that China should have 
tariff autonomy. 

Though the tariff rate, following the 
Washington Conference, has been 
changed to an effective five per cent 
ad valorem, it is clear that the issue of 
tariff autonomy also involves the pos- 
sibility of serious misunderstanding 
between China and the United States. 
Only prompt and fair negotiations can 
remove this cause of potential ill feel- 


ing. 
RELATIONS IN THE Far East 


It is a strange mixture of business 
and politics—all the international re- 
lations in the Far East. In most 
cases, the primary factor was the de- 
sire of a group of capitalists to obtain 
the diplomatic backing of its own gov- 
ernment in order to secure profitable 
contracts, and to ward off foreign com- 
petitors. Thus the “battle of conces- 
sions” has terminated in many a war 
in the Far East. When Japanese 
imperialism became more pronounced 
after the Peace Conference, the anti- 
Japanese sentiment in the United 
States reached a dangerous pitch. In 
Canada and Australia, there was 
strong opposition to the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. Even in 
Japan there were liberals bold enough 
to oppose the aggressive policy of their 
government. But most serious of all 
was the fact that the United States 
was building superdreadnaughts more 
rapidly than Japan, with her small 
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financial resources, could hope to do. 
So the navy-building race went on in 
dead heat. And out of this situation 
grew the Washington Disarmament 
Conference. 

If political conditions continue as 
unfavorable as at present, a drastic 
world disarmament will be necessary 
if another world war is to be averted. 
Part of the pre-war race in armaments 
was definitely attributable to the in- 
tense feeling of suspision among the 
powers before the war. Some powers 
have boldly conditioned the whole dis- 
armament movement upon the prior 
claims of national security. But what 
is national security? Security may be 
either natural or artificial. For- 
tunately, however, there are other arti- 
ficial means of securing a nation’s 
safety than by armies and navies. 
They consist in mutual insurance 
agreements against war. 


Goop Witt Towarp AMERICA 


America’s good name in China was 
earned during a period when other 
western countries were seizing her ter- 
ritories and demanding extensive 
spheres of influence. It was John Hay 
who, while terminating the movement 
toward the break-up of China, intro- 
duced the principle of the open door 
and in so doing placed the United 
States on an equality with other states 
in the economic development of the 
country. For two decades the Ameri- 
can policy in the Far East contributed 
greatly to the preservation of American 
credit with the people of China. 

The good will toward America is less 
evident in China today. The people 
of China are tending to place America 
in a common category with the “im- 
perialistic powers.” It is not difficult 
to see why. China’s new attitude 
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toward the United States lies in the 
definite establishment of the policy of 
codperation with Great Britain which 
grew out of the World War. Evidence 
that this was a well-founded criticism 
was found in American endorsement 
of the plan to place a police control 
under foreign command over China’s 
railways, in American participation in 
the protection of the Canton customs 
against seizure by Sun Yat-sen, in the 
recent threat to take naval action if 
the Yangtse River were not opened to 
traffic and if her nationals in China 
were not protected. 

In spite of these changes in the 
American situation it is probable that 
the United States has not entirely lost 
its special position in the confidence 
and good will of the Chinese people. 
What was lost at Versailles was gained 
at Washington. America’s willingness 
to effectuate the tariff treaty and the 
resolution on extraterritoriality won 
the friendship of the Chinese people. 
The sentiment of American mission- 
aries has offset the views of the Ameri- 
can chambers of commerce in China. 

The American position in the pres- 
ent crisis is not an easy one. There is 
danger of falling between two stools— 
interest in the strengthening of China 
and in retaining her friendship on the 
one hand, and coiperation with Great 
Britain and other powers on the other. 
To fail in the former would be to de- 
stroy a tradition and to lose an impor- 
tant advantage in the race for future 
trade and investment opportunities, 
while to be isolated would mean to be 
compelled to meet vigorous opposition 
of the powers. It will require the most 
astute diplomacy to keep the powers in 
good humor, and to show toward China 
an attitude of sympathy, patience, and 
non-interference. 
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HE question of the United States 
and China can be discussed only 
unilaterally. Vis-d-vis the United 
States, as vis-d-vis every other Western 
_ Power, China has been a passive 
agent, waiting to be done by rather 
than doing—until the last two years. 
And what we now call the crisis in our 
relations with China is the result of 
China’s abandonment of passivity. 


Tue Position tue U.S. Has 
EstaBLISHED 


How, then, can one describe what 
the United States has done by China 
—as pharisaical or futile or both, usu- 
ally both? That is, our position his- 
torically has been one of willingness to 
profit by the aggressions of the West 
in China, while holding ourselves 
_ aloof except in sharing the gains of ag- 
gression. We have refused to join in 

bombardments and demands for spe- 
hig cial privileges; when others by the use 
a of force have wrested such privileges 
we have stepped in to demand equal 
x position with them under the most- 
_ favored-nation treaty provision, and, 
_ while enjoying the privileges thus 
wrested from China, we have dwelt 
_ unetuously on our idealism, our what 
ah _ we call friendship for China, as contra- 
Han _ distinguished with other and more falli- 

_ble states. 
Now at least we have definitively 
abandoned our pharisaism. We have 
joined in the landing of troops, in seek- 
ing to maintain our position by force. 
" We may call it protecting life and prop- 
Ae = but what is at stake equally and 
_ what will be saved if the Cantonese are 
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Shall the United States Drift into War with China? 


By NATHANIEL PEFFER 
Lecturer on Imperialism, New School for Social Research, New York City 


obstructed is our position of special 
privilege in China, ours no less than 
Britain’s. We have abandoned our 
pharisaism. There remains only futil- 
ity, all the more glaring by reason of 
the forcing of the issue between China 
and the West. 

What has taken place in China in the 
last few months is as the working out 
of a mathematical formula; and it 
was mathematically predictable. The 
movement which now is at its height, 
whether led by the Cantonese Na- 
tionalists or some other group, was in- 
evitable. Its roots are in the great his- 
torical movements of the last hundred 
years. It has been fertilized by the 
ideas we ourselves have spread through- 
out the East, and by the indignities 
we have forced on the Chinese, and 
forced to sudden, perhaps premature, 
blossoming by the World War and the 
help of Soviet Russia. But it has come 
to fruition, and that it would was ob- 
vious, though not recognized, as long 
ago as 1925, at the time of the strike 
in Shanghai and the subsequent surge 
of national feeling throughout China. 


Tue Courses OPEN IN 1925 

At any time since 1919, more par- 
ticularly since the Washington Con- 
ference, Chinese sentiment could have 
been placated by concessions which 
would have cost us little. We did not 
make them. But after 1925 we had 
one of two courses to take: to send an 
expedition strong enough to forestall 
any serious Chinese anti-foreign move- 
ment, or to make concessions—material 
concessions. And by that time noth- 
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ing short of revision of the unilateral 
treaties would have sufficed. I am not 
concerned now so much with arguing 
which course we should have taken. 
Either would have been logical and 
consistent; and either might have pre- 
vented what now threatens to be ca- 
tastrophe. But one of the two had to 
be taken. The position we had es- 
tablished in China by force and main- 
tained by force was being challenged. 
We had to abandon it or support it 
with force enough to make it impreg- 
nable. We did neither. 

We did nothing. On the one hand 
we talked solemnly of legalities—for- 
getting that China’s contractual obli- 
gations were not contracted as between 
equals but had been imposed by force 
majeure. We assumed that abstract 
considerations of legality would re- 
strain China from obtaining, or at- 
tempting to obtain, that which it 
thought it could obtain by self-asser- 
tion, that which had been wrested from 
it by force. We asked, and still ask, 
with whom could we negotiate in 
China since there was no unified Chi- 


nese government? But in 1925 we had 


only to announce that we were willing 
to revise treaties on a basis of conces- 
sions to China, and within thirty days 
all China would have been united for 
purposes of negotiation. In 1997 it is 
of course too late, precisely as on July 
$1, 1914 it was too late to prevent the 
World War. The forces of conflict, 
possible of restraint two years before, 
had already been set in train. Today, 
it is true, no negotiation is possible. 
There remains for us only to make a 
flat unilateral declaration of abandon- 
ment of all our special privileges or 
to resist their abrogation by force. 
Never since the beginning of our re- 


lations with China have the legalities 
had any influence in determining our 
relations with China; these have been 
determined only by force. Certainly 
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the legalities were irrelevant when the _ 
realities were running against us; _ 
when, that is, the preponderance of 
force began to turn us—assuming that : 
we were not ready to embark on a 
first-class war. But we continued to | 
talk solemnly about treaty obligations, — 
diplomatic proprieties, and interna- — 
tional precedents. 
On the other hand, those who fa- — 
vored concessions to China appealed 
loftily to the United States govern- | 
ment to be generous and altruistic and _ 
idealistic, the assumption being that _ 
whatever we conceded was a benefac- | 
tion, an act of nobility out of our plen- — 
teous store of benevolence. That _ 
made the issue one of whether there _ 
was any obligation on the United 
States to make a sacrifice out of mere © 
charity, an obligation seldom ac- 
knowledged by a nationand neveracted © 
upon. And thereby the issue was — 
simplified out of all reality. For the _ 
issue was whether we should give up | 
what could be retained only by force, __ 
or exert the force necessary to retain it, | 
an issue less flattering to our compla- =| 
cency and more difficult to act upon. _ 
So we reiterated our idealism at fre- — 
quent intervals, but evaded the issue. , 
Again, there were those who were _ 
concerned about China’s capacity to — 
govern itself, a serious problem but 
one entirely irrelevant. For whether 
China’s government or lack of govern- | 
ment met our approval, whether it sat- 
isfied our belief that it was forthe good © 
of the Chinese people, was immaterial 
to Chinese leaders bent on freeing — 
themselves of what they considered — 
subjection to alien Powers. And so 
long as they had the support of the | 
Chinese masses, as patently they have _ 
on the anti-foreign question, what did 
it matter what we thought about their © 
capacity for self-government and 
whether we were right or wrong? And 
after all, might we not have been 
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wrong? And by what power, earthly 
or divine, were we endowed with the 
right to judge? 
Tue Present SITUATION 


a We addressed ourselves, in fact, to 
everything except the point. And that 
Could we prevent conflict? 
_ How? Could we make the necessary 
sacrifice? And was the alternative 
_ worth war? And while we did noth- 
ing, events have marched to the bor- 
der of calamity, where we are now. 
And now we no longer have any choice. 
Now the issue is in the lap of the gods, 
and only a miracle can prevent catas- 
trophe. There may be a _ miracle. 
The Chinese are a highly civilized peo- 
ple. They may restrain themselves. 
_ With all deference to the sensation- 
_ mongering foreign correspondents, they 
have already comported themselves 
with superhuman restraint. How 
many foreigners have been killed? 
Suppose it were in some other country, 
- with a war in progress and a wave of 
antipathy running against a minority 
people in its midst, largely unpro- 
tected. Would there not have been 
massacre before this? The Chinese 
have been restrained thus far, they 
7 may restrain themselves further, we 
24 may escape the sudden spark which 

- usually lights conflagrations in such 
situations. If so, and diehard pas- 

: *? sions cool among us while the Chinese, 
too, curb their extremists, we may 
_eseape intervention in force and war. 

_ But if we do, it will be a miracle. And 
then we shall still be faced with the is- 
sue: yield or fight. For now surely 

rr there is no evasion. And the most 
that we can hope for now is the oppor- 
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tunity to yield gracefully—and to sur- 
vey our blunders with retrospect. For 
where by yielding an inch we might 
have satisfied the Chinese for a few 
more years, now we must give an ell— 
give all in fact—with full recognition 
on both sides that we have done so 
under compulsion, whatever appear- 
ance of negotiation there may be. 
And in any case we shall have suffered 
losses of property, human suffering and 
loss of lives, if only of a few, and al- 
lowed the most dangerous of hostilities, 
racial hatreds, to become exacerbated 
—all needlessly. For they could have 
been prevented. 

And still more can be prevented now. 
But our governments, our publicists, 
our experts, still solemnly talk legali- 
ties and precedents and idealism, while 
Marines proceed steadily—too few to 
apply the only other alternative, force, 
which will put the Chinese in subjec- 
tion, but enough to array the two sides 
against each other in a situation which 
can have only one culmination. And 
so we drift blindly, helplessly, fatalisti- 
cally—auntil in retrospect we shall 
trace the course of our drifting to the 
precipice and over, as our historians 
now trace a similar course before 1914. 
And now, even more easily than then, 
one day of realistic thinking in two or 
three capitals could still stop us at the 
edge. For the forces which move us 
are less complicated, less weighty and 
moving with slower momentum than 
in 1914. And there is no realistic 
thinking. We are not, apparently, 
even aware what our choice is so far as 
we still have one. We neither fight 
nor make peace. We only drift to 
war. 
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EEPER than opinion lies the 
sentiment which predetermines 
opinion.” 

So wrote Mark Pattison of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, in his volume of essays 
—a luminous phrase directing our at- 
tention nearer to the origin of the 
causes of some of the troubles which 
perplex and plague the politics of the 
world; equally luminous in suggest- 
ing that a knowledge of the sentiments 
of peoples and man was something of a 
key to their and his probable actions. 

Nowadays we have progressed a step 
further in that we look cautiously and 
carefully to correlate events, move- 
ments, and tendencies as part of a 
unity. We begin slowly to realize that 
currents—political, economic, social,— 
distributed throughout the near, the 
central and farthest limits of the 
Asiatic continent are perhaps parts of 
one political panorama. That events 
in Turkestan and Egypt, or Silesia and 
India, Mexico and the Philippines are 
not unallied, but perchance echoes of 
some world movement in economics or 
political apprehension which one hun- 
dred years ago would have passed un- 
noticed because unreported at the same 
period of time. Now it is conceived 
that individual nations are rarely 
isolated units in such affairs. The idea 
grows that economics and politics in 
reality are continental in their particu- 
lar effects, but worldwide in their gen- 
eral repercussions. 

Thus politics, economics and social 
studies seem at last to be accepting 
the view that the results of their re- 
searches are most valuable when their 
cumulative effects are considered, that 


‘The United States as a Power on the Pacific Coast — 


By Boyp Carpenter, B.A., M.A. 
_——s« Professor and Lecturer on International Relations in Chinese Colleges 


knowledge is one, and that only for the 
teaching and convenience of students 
has it been divided into subjects, titles, 
and sections. 


Tue Prosiem or AsIA 


With this view before us let us notice 
some of the actions and reactions of the 
problem of Asia. To the casual ob- 
server nothing could be stranger than 
the way in which the World War ap- 
parently tended to draw together the 
continents of Europe and America, 
while it seemed also to push apart those 
of Europe and Asia. Yet today there 
seems to be, judging from the press of 
Europe and America, some evidence of 
a totally contrary tendency as regards 
these two continental areas, while Asia 
as a continent appears to be turbu- 
lently disturbed. 

The known facts from a Continental 
viewpoint are not wholly encouraging. 
During the World War, India was 
fairly quiet and apparently supported 
England in the struggle. But no 
sooner had the active struggle ceased 
than the National Indian Party, with 
its anti-Swaraj propaganda, renewed its 
agitations, against which for some time 
it seemed that neither repression nor 
concession as a policy met with Indian 
approval. The Moplah outbreak in 
Madras, the regrettable Benares inci- 
dent, the Calcutta strike, the constant 
activities of Gandhi, and the continual 
preaching of Rabindranath Tagore 
kept not only the mind of the native 
stirred, but served to remind the Brit- 
ish government and the world that 
India demanded redress, reforms, and 
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In Persia, England succeeded in 
establishing a protectorate. Then a 
treaty placed the administration of the 
army and the government in general 
_ under British control. Yet though the 
_ local conditions did not present any 
means of opposing the execution of this 
treaty, it has largely been a dead instru- 
: ment and appears now to have been 
= abandoned. 
i In Mesopotamia quiet is hardly the 
word to describe the restive behaviour 
_ of the local tribes, while the Native 
States, created apparently to serve as 
_ buffer against French and Turkish poli- 
tics, remain as turbulent areas rather 
than reserves of the native strength. 
Equally i in Asia Minor the actions of 
_ Turkey since 1918, at which date some 
considered that this state was a political 
and commercial derelict, seem rather 
= . those of a people who have taken on a 
new lease of life and energy, during 
_ which time Greek and Western Euro- 
pean powers have witnessed Smyrna 
and Constantinople again pass under 
Turkish control, the Greeks have 
4 been driven out and agreements made 
with Soviet States. 
Similar successes can be seen in 
_ Egypt and Afghanistan; while the 
_ tragedies of Bokhara, Khiva, and 
Samarcand, at the hands of the Soviets, 
are still fresh in our memories. Asia 
has demanded freedom from the West- 
ern influence and imperialism. 


CONTROL IN CHINA 


China is no stranger to these feelings 
and symptoms of unrest. Throughout 
_ the extent of her territory the demand 
has been for the return of her ceded 
territory and the return of her subjects. 
to her own control. This feeling or 
desire is not new. The Chinese have 
never acquiesced in nor consented to 
_ these forcible concessions and cessions 
of territory. They are constituted and 
still do constitute an Asiatic “Alsace 
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Lorraine sore.” It is too often for- 


gotten that since 1842, to 1922, a peri- 


od of eighty years, China has lost by 
foreign seizure to the powers of Europe 
no less than 650,000 square miles of 
area and over thirty millions of her 
people. This area is equal to that 
occupied by the States of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Utah, 
Idaho and the bulk of Arizona(663,000). 
But the loss to China in population is 
equal to four times that of these States. 
These areas are Annam, Burmah, Cam- 
bodia, Cochin China, Hong Kong, 
Kowloon, Kwang Chow-Wan, Laos, 
Macao, Sikkim, Tongking, Ussuri, 
Amoor, Wei-Hai-Wei. These areas do 
not include any of the concessions 
domiciled in the 72 treaty ports. The 
following table indicates the countries 
and approximate areas of population 
that they control: 


Country Miles ‘opulation 

Great Britain. ...... 234,495 12,885,000 
4 74,000 
North, South, chiefly Southwest, 
Southeast, China has suffered these 
cessionary inroads, though Russia 


did once attempt to break through in 
the Ili and Kuldja area along the 
Valley of the Ili River, which empties 
its waters into Lake Balkash, and de- 
mand certain rights and concessions 
for the protection of her own frontier 
during Yakub Khan’s rebellion from 
1871-78, which the Russian Govern- 
ment did not finally retain under the 
terms of the treaty of St. Petersburg— 
largely due to the diplomatic skill and 
persistence of the Marquis Tsang-Chi- 
Tzu. But generally the 85 years from 
1842 have witnessed the increasing de- 
sire of the Western or European powers 
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to demand or take by force Chinese 
and other Oriental territory. How far 
this has been based upon the policy of 
imperialism or on a policy of industrial 
expansion, which necessitated a policy 
of imperialism, cannot be here dis- 
cussed. 

But the explanation put forward 
since 1917 for the policy of penetrating 
the Orient has been that the collapse of 
Russia, and its temporary disappear- 
ance as an Asiatic power upset the 
diplomatic and political equipoise of 
the Asiatic continent, freeing England 
and Japan from the usual necessity of 
circumspection in Asiatic policies; also 
the withdrawal of the extraterritorial 
privileges from Germany, Austria 
Hungary opened the Oriental eyes to 
the fact that Europe was no longer 
presenting a solid front to Asia. This 
has led in Japan, India, and China to 
a complete study of Europe’s attitude 
to the Orient during the 19th century 
with the result that numerous articles 
have appeared in the Asiatic press, 
directing attention to the following 
points: (1) The Allied victory was 
more or less complete in the west but 
incomplete in the east; though Ger- 
many and Austria were defeated it was 
not until Russia had been overthrown; 
(2) that England and France during 
the 19th century had wielded great 
power in Constantinople because Tur- 
key sought their aid against Russia; 
(3) that Germany later wielded power 
in Egypt and Turkey because Germany 
and Austria Hungary were assessed as 
more powerful than Russia and France; 
(4) that the collapse of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance only indicated that 
Japan and England thought Russia 
incapable of a strong policy in China. 


INTERVENTION OF THE SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT 


Just as this balancing proceeded in 
Europe, so did the Chinese practice it 
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during the Battle of Concessions, and 
afterwards China agreed with the 
British not to alienate the Yangtze 
Valley to a third party; with the Jap- 
anese not to alienate the province of 
Fukien to a third party, and so on, 
by means of which series of agreements 
the Chinese government, while ap- 
parently satisfying the particular 
power, indirectly compelled the West- 
ern power to protect the particular 
province from other powers, and thus 
playing one power off against another, 
while China always had a contingent or 
possible friend. This was equally true 
in the cases of Afghanistan, Siam, 
Persia, Turkey, Japan. But when Rus- 
sia collapsed this policy disappeared. 
There was no alternative power. Eng- 
land, France, Belgium controlled 
everything in Asia. Each Asiatic 
state had to rely upon its own powers 
and resources. Into this political at- 
mosphere the Soviet Government 
stepped during the autumn of 1920, 
By holding a congress and enunciating 
a policy, the results of which are so 
plain today in China and the Near East. 
The aim of this policy was twofold— 
to undermine Western prestige and 
then swing Asiatic sentiment to the 
Soviet Government, to achieve these 
ends the Russian Soviets issued system- 
atically and continuously addresses to 
the “Peasants of Mesopotamia,” 
“The Peasants of Anatolia,” “The 
Peasants of Syria,” “The Peasants of 
Armenia,” and so forth, along and 
across Asia until they reached Canton. 
One of these documents will suffice. 


To the Peasants and workers of Persia, 
The Teheran Government of the Khadjars 
and its retinue of provincial Khans have 
plundered and exploited you through many 
centuries. The land which according to the 
law of the Sheriat was your common prop- 
erty has been taken possession of more and 
more by the lackeys of the Teheran Govern- 
ment. ... Last year they sold Persia to 
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the English capitalist for two million of 
pounds, so that the latter will now organize 
an army in Persia that will oppress you. 

. They have sold the oil wells of South- 
ern Persia and thus helped to plunder the 


country. 


This type of document as well as the 
speeches of the Soviet officials seem to 
be designed to excite the inhabitants 
and excite popular passions. 

This was followed by a speech given 
at Baku, October, 1920 by Mr. 
Zinoviev, in which he said: 


You know that the view which long pre- 
vailed was that every country must first go 
through a period of capitalism. . . . before 
Socialism could become a live question. . 
We now believe that this is no longer true. 
Russia has done without this... and 
from that moment we are able to say that 
China, India, Turkey, Persia, Armenia, also 
can and must make a direct fight to get the 
Soviet system. .. . 


In conducting the campaign to con- 
vince China the Soviets sent to Peking 
a document, said to have been signed 
by the Assistant Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs Karakhan, in which Soviet 
Russia offered to abolish those matters 
_ and conditions which appeared to press 
upon China and the Chinese people, 
and which in some cases had been 
imposed upon China by the late Tsarist 
régime; while assuring the Chinese 
government of the esteem in which it 
was held by the Soviet government, 
Mr. Karakhan offered to give up the 
Boxer indemnity, the settlements within 
the treaty ports, all tariff restrictions, 
all rights of extraterritorial character, 


_and change the Chinese Eastern rail- 


road into a commerical line, which 
China should have the right to buy 
back at some agreed date. For which 
concessions China was to recognize the 
Soviet Government. Such recognition 
was essential to the political policy of 
that government in Afghanistan, Tur- 

_ key, Persia, and in the Khanates of 


i 


af 


Turkestan, in order to open up negotia- 
tions with Japan, and thus if possible 
complete the circle of Asiatic Powers 
recognizing Soviet Russia. This re- 
quired the efforts of Mr. Yourin, then 
those of Mr. Yoffe, and finally the 
presence of Mr. Karakhan in China and 
Japan. By the spring of 1924, after 
an all-night sitting, the treaty was 
finished and China recognized the 
Soviet government. Thus in four 
years the Soviet Department of 
Foreign Affairs had been recognized 
by the more important Asiatic powers 
in spite of all the propaganda waged 
against it by the Western powers, and 
the political equipoise of Asia was 
being steadily adjusted. It is asserted 
that the Soviets used every form of 
propaganda and persuasion; that Chang 
Tso Lin was given a diamond studded 
sword, and many officials received gold 
watches, and Karakhan finally became 
Ambassador at Peking. This final 
stroke of Soviet policy was frequently 
stated to be to smash the diplomatic 
front in Peking and compel the dip- 
lomatic corps to receive Karakhan as 
doyen, or to divide themselves into 
groups which accepted and received 
the Soviet Ambassador and _ those 
which did not, and thereby restore to 
China the chance of playing one group 
off against another. 

Not content with this Mr. Karakhan 
entered thoroughly into the life of 
Peking meeting the students, pro- 
fessors and the political parties; was the 
chief mourner at the funeral of Dr. 
Sun Yat-Sen and made many speeches. 
From that of October 10, 1926, the 
following extracts are made: 

We have concluded a good agreement 
with China. The Tsar used to rob them. 
All foreign powers are robbing them and 
behaving as if they were at home. 
Again— 

You know already about the Wanhsien 
incident. It is true that some fifteen Eng- 
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lishmen were killed there. But afterwards 
the English dispatched a naval squadron 
and killed 2000 people. Such occurrences 
are not rare in China. The Chinese duly 
appreciate such actions on the part of the 
Imperialists and when we come and put an 
end to all the robbing done in the past and 
say to the Chinese “ You are our revolution- 
ary brothers; we are both fighting for a 


common cause” he understands.* 


It would thus seem that the peaceful 
penetration of Asia under Rykoff Ka- 
menev, Chichirin, and Karakhan has 
been just as intense and as well directed 
as the political and diplomatic in- 
triguing of the late Count Muraviev 
and General Skobeloff of Tsarist days. 


Unitep States Po.icy 


This sketch of certain forces and 
policies is necessary to understand and 
grasp what is happening not only in 
China but in Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Thibet, Turkestan, India, and Near 
Eastern Asia and on a due appreciation 
of these movements the policy of the 
United States must be framed. Those 
who look for some assistance to Ameri- 
can policy from the returned student, 
the medical missionary, the religious 
missionary, are leaning upon a weak 
rod—the number of Christians in the 
world outside Europe and America is 
indeed a small percentage, approxi- 
mately some 50 millions in a population 
of 1405 millions, and in China perhaps 
10 millions among some 400 millions. 
While it has been a matter of common 
remark that while the returned student 
does seek in many cases earnestly to 
work for his country with his acquired 
Western knowledge, it is only too true 
that the pressure of local conservatism 
and habituating methods tend in time 
to produce a reversion in part to the 
views, plans, and habits of his nonstu- 
dent countrymen. This is found in 

‘From the speech known as “The Guilt of 
Moscow” Speech, 


India, Japan, China, Java, Ceylon. 
Too much reliance must not be placed 
on this avenue of progress. Undoubt- 
edly the use of Western appliances will 
educate these Orientals in their use, and 
tend to form new habits and customs. 
But the change will be confined to the 
use of these Western appliances. The 
dead-weight of ancient ritual, habit, 
and custom cannot be broken by some 
thirty to forty thousand returned stu- 
dents in less than a century. This was 
plainly put by Dr. Chen Ching Ye at 
the Chinese Congress in Shanghai in 
1921-22, when he said: 


We do not want to build a church that is 
foreign. But we must admit that there is 
little or no sign that the Christian Church in 
China is becoming Chinese. . . . Christian- 
ity in China is seriously handicapped at 
present by being regarded as a foreign re- 
ligion. It is the right principle and one 
applicable to the whole Christian body to 
develop the Church along lines that will 
make it independent of foreign contact and 
free it from the stigma of being a foreign 
institution.* 


The idea and view lying behind this 
as regards the Christian Church is the 
same as that which lies behind the edu- 
cational question in China, as the fol- 
lowing quotation from the Canton 
Gazette of January 8th of this year dis- 
closes: “‘We are neither antiforeign nor 
antichristian. As soon as the Mission 
Schools readjust themselves along our 
principles, they will have no trouble. 
Our fundamental principles are (1) 
That education must be based upon the 
principles of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen; (2) Edu- 
cation must be conducted in accordance 
with the latest findings of the Natural 
and Social Sciences; (3) Education 
must have a centralized system of con- 
trol and guidance,” etc., etc. 

Then follow the rules governing pri- 
vate schools: All schools must be 


2Quoted by Jorgenson, Japan Advertiser 


Articles, 1998-23. 
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under the supervision and guidance of 
the educational administration of the 
Nationalist government; each private 
school to have Board of Trustees. But 
no foreigner can serve as a trustee ex- 
cept under special circumstances. Pri- 
vate schools cannot have foreigners as 
presidents. But foreigners may be ap- 
pointed as advisers. Private schools 
cannot have compulsory religious 
courses or conduct religious propa- 
ganda in their instruction courses. 
Government can close private schools 
when mismanaged or conducted in op- 
position to the policies of the National- 
ist Government. 

There can be no misunderstanding 
the underlying sentiment displayed in 
these two utterances—one religious, the 
other educational. They indicate how 
Western races are supposed in the fu- 
ture to shape their policies and be- 
haviour, if they hope to gain or main- 
tain their prestige in China. 

Naturally these views do not coin- 
cide with the aims and ideas of the for- 
eign business men in the treaty ports. 
Nor will they sound a happy note in the 
minds of the Western military ob- 
servers or those of the educational 
bodies. But after all the steady propa- 
ganda of the Soviets together with the 
memories of eighty-five years of west- 
ern aggression and seizure are likely to 
produce some results—now that the 
Chinese press is so widely spread and 
that the students are teaching in hun- 
dreds of summer schools for the poorer 
children and families, in which too 
often the chance for political propa- 
gandism is seized upon to push the 
claims of a particular party. It is not 
surprising that, where education is 
scarce and not of a high uniform 
standard, partisan statement finds an 
unthinking and ready acceptance. This 
is the background of the moment, to 
soften and conciliate which American 
policy requires a thorough change in 
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the ways of handling commerce, edu- 
cation, banking and official appoint- 
ments to the Orient. American citi- 
zens must join with the various Asiatic 
“powers that be” and endeavor to 
introduce, as regards Asia, a change in 
the existing system of tenure of offices, 
Too often the junior officials in 
banks, commercial houses, embassies, 
go to the East with the fixed notion 
that they will get back home as soon 
as can be. An analysis will disclose a 
system of perpetual change of individ- 
uals; under such a system it will be 
difficult to build up any large amount of 
confidence or interest in the firm, the 
bank, or the embassy. On the con- 
trary, the Asiatic cannot but view this 
constant change of officials as an in- 
dication of a complete lack of interest in 
Oriental affairs and peoples. There 
were between 1920 and 1926 some four- 
teen changes in the personnel of the 
American Embassy at Peking. In the 
same period there were five changes in 
the personnel of the Asia Banking Cor- 
poration at Peking, and then came the 
complete closing down of this bank in 
China and Japan—all of which smacks 
of the tourist plan of doing business. 
Again, it is a regrettable fact that the 
life and conditions of the Foreign Serv- 
ice officers (even after the passing of the 
Rogers Act) is far from satisfactory. 
During 1926 there were twenty-six 
resignations, while there were only 23 
new officers taken into the service. 
The main cause of the resignations is 
given as the impossibility of the officers 
to live upon their official pay, especially 
in the higher ranks of the service. This 
again tends to throw the service back 
upon the efforts of the men who haveas 
a recommendation private means, and 
limits many posts entirely to this type, 
which naturally destroys esprit de corps 
and produces jealousy within the serv- 
ice, all the more deplorable with the 
inefficient practice of constant changes. 
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What is the policy of the American 
government, and what should be done in 
the opinion of those who form the pub- 
lic of this great country. That the pol- 
icy of the United States in the Orient 
is not wholly consistent is due to 
certain fundamental causes. With hu- 
man nature being what it is, it is too 
much to expect, except in the case of 
strong character, that the President 
and the Cabinet Officers, under the 
present system of biennial elections, 
can conduct other than an opportunist 
policy, because every force of the many 
political and social societies is so often 
thrown against any display of uphold- 

ing American prestige. Hence the 
necessity of keeping the Cabinet and 
Presidential ears to the ground, to 
know if America follows this or that 
policy. 
Political parties should come to some 
understanding that the conduct of For- 
eign Policy of America should be above 
the national party struggles, and not 
subject to the possibility of violent 
fluctuations at each change of Presi- 
dent. Then there will be some hope of 
continuity in the foreign policy; then 
will American prestige and policy inthe 
Orient rise. 

At the moment the main features are 
that Japan has lost the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance and that Soviet Russia is 
steadily developing prestige in Asia. 
It is well to remember that twice Japan 
has fought for Korea in the past forty 
years, and twice won. When Soviet 
Russia feels strong enough to pursue a 
forward policy in Asia and in Far East- 
ern Asia, what will Japan’s position be? 
Will she consent to stand alone? And 
why should she stand alone? Her very 
existence depends on successful trade 
with China and the steady purchase of 
food from Eastern Asia. If Japan 
cannot rely upon American sympathy 
and support, she will be driven to find 
that sympathy and support elsewhere. 
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If she ultimately allies herself with 
Soviet Russia and has to shape her 
own policies to suit those of the Soviet 
government as regards China—and if 
such policy has as its basis the partition 
of China, or the compelling of China to 
join a Russo-Japanese alliance, what 
will be the policy of America? Events 
are moving in the East and the ulti- 
mate aims of British policy in China are 
not those of America. America wants 
no lands or territorial concessions on 
the Continent of Asia—at least not at 
the moment. But the control of the 
Yangtze Valley and the headwaters of 
the Yangtze are not matters to be 
turned down by a country whose 
possession of Burmah and whose desire 
to control Thibet provide arguments 
for rounding out areas and developing 
trade. Japan must choose—and may 
be compelled to choose sooner than 
she would herself care to choose. 
America is today the largest white 
power on the Pacific Coast. Except 
Australasia, Canada and Russia, no 
white powers have Pacific littorals. 
France, England, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland reach the Pacific Ocean after 
a long voyage. Thus America’s in- 
terests differ vitally by reason of lo- 
cation. Yet it is difficult to obtain, 
except in special quarters, much real 
interest in America’s position in the 
Pacific. The open door policy is one 
worth considering with an understand- 
ing with Japan that we and she would 
stand for the open door and the non- 
partition of China. This might if 
wisely announced be the one statement 
which would bring peace to China. 
Once the Chinese people realize that 
exploitation of her ports and territory 
was a thing of the past, the antiforeign- 
antichristian movements would fail for 
want of the proper political backing. 
America can if she chooses hang back 
like a political Micawber, or take her 
place as the leading Pacific power, and 
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That was spoken 75 years ago. 


with an understanding with China and 
Japan proclaim that Japan and China 
are not open to the exploitation of the 
Powers of Europe. 

William A. Seward predicted in 
1882, “‘The Pacific Ocean, its shores, 
its Islands, and the vast region beyond 
will become the chief theatre of the 
events in the world’s great hereafter.” 
Since 
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then there has been the Taiping Re- 
bellion, the Russo-Japanese War, the 
Boxer trouble, today the Chinese Civil 
War—of which four events two cer- 
tainly brought war between European 
Power, dangerously near—and since 
the first occurred America has become 
the leading white Pacific Power. Can 
she decline to assume the leadership 
which her position bestows? _ 
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The Attitude of the United States Toward China he | 


By Henry Kirrrepce Norton tay 
e Contributing Editor on International Relations of World's Work 

n 

p T has been suggested that the issue as rapidly by insisting that they be re- 


in China is one of war or peace. 
And we have been urged to strive for 


One cannot help marveling that so 
much effort is expended in the cause 
of peace. Peace is apparently a very 
simple matter. The United States 
need never go into another war if it 
does not want to. The way to avoid 
it is clear before us. All that is neces- 
sary is to surrender before your oppo- 
nent begins to fight, give him all he 
asks to appease his desire, and then 
throw in a little more for good measure 
so that you may inspire his good will. 
Thus you and your potential enemy 
will live forever in peace and amity— 
if you don’t quarrel over something 
else later. In that case of course the 
happy process can be repeated. 

So in China, if we would avoid con- 
flict with this or that Chinese faction, 
let us withdraw precipitately, leaving 
the property of American citizens, and 
even the more reluctant of those citi- 
zens themselves—to the tender mercies 
of mob action. We shall thus avoid 
any conflict between our fighting forces 
and the Chinese. And we shall hope 
not too many of our fellow citizens will 


be killed. 


America’s Pouicy 


It seems to me a false philosophy 
that justifies a surrender in China on 
the theory that all of our rights in that 
country are predicated upon force and 
can only be held by further aggression. 
We have honest rights in China and 
we shall advance the cause of peace and 
order in that troubled country quite 


spected as by a panicky surrender to 
the threat of irresponsible force. 

I have heard the policy of the United 
States toward China described as “un- 
just”’ because we have sometimes used 
the power of superior force. I have 
heard it described as “pharisaical” 
because we have, while we professed 
friendship for the Chinese, insisted up- 
on the same rights in China as are en- 
joyed by other foreigners. Ihave heard 
it called “futile” because, while we 
stated our desire for a free and inde- 
pendent China, China has lost territory 
and sovereignty to foreign powers. It 
is contended that American forces are 
now in China to retain privileges which 
we secured by force and that because 
this military force is there we are 
“drifting into war.” 

A limited reading of the history of 
our relations with China has brought 
to my attention very little evidence 
to support the contention that we have 
been unjust, or pharisaical, or futile in 
our dealings with that country. Let us 
be as just to our own forbears as we are 
to the Chinese. Even if we but grudg- 
ingly admit the possibility of the exist- 
ence of such men today, there have been 
men in this country who have had high 
ideals and have followed them with 
high purposes. These men, without 
pharisaism or hypocrisy, have accepted 
the responsibilities of public office. 
Toward China they were friendly. 
They saw clearly that a strong inde- 
pendent China would be the best neigh- 
bor for the United States on the oppo- 
site side of the Pacific. In a strong 
independent China the traders and the 
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merchants of all nations would have an 
equal opportunity to build up a com- 
merce which would be beneficial to all 
concerned. But their friendship for 
China did not blind them to the fact 
that their first duty was to the people 
of the United States. They did not 
become irreconcilably critical of Ameri- 
cans while they lauded the patriotism 
and the civic virtue of the Chinese. 
If China granted special privileges to 
nationals of other countries, then were 
the citizens of the United States 
to share equally in those privileges. 
That is the extent of American phari- 
saism. 

This same policy was followed in 
regard to Japan. Japan today is an 
independent country which stands 
high in the family of nations. There 
China also is soon to take her rightful 
place. Perhaps if there had been a 
United States to take a similar position 
in regard to India, India might the 
sooner be able to join them. There 
was no nation able to insist upon shar- 
ing England’s privileges in India—and 
England took it all. If we had insisted 
on equal rights in Korea, perhaps Korea 
would be alive today. We did not— 
and Japan took it all. 

To call our actions pharisaical be- 
cause American nationals benefited by 
it is utterly to misunderstand the func- 
tion of the United States government. 
That government was established, not 
to advance the interests of China and 
the Chinese, but to advance the inter- 
ests of the people of the United States. 
The moment a government ceases to 
devote itself to the interests of its own 
citizens, that moment it loses all justi- 
fication for its being. No better illus- 
tration of this can be found than in 
China itself. It was because the Man- 
chu government failed to protect the 
interests of the Chinese people, that 
they rose and cast it aside. We are 


_ quite right in demanding that our in- 
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terests shall not be furthered at the 
expense of injustice to the Chinese; 
but it is quixotic to ask that the inter. 
ests of the Chinese shall be furthered 
at the expense of injustice to our own 
people. No official with the slightest 
regard for his oath of office could coun- 
tenance such a course. No American 


with any regard for his fellow-citizens | 


would ask him to. 

To call the American policy in China 
futile is to ignore the long history of 
our efforts—sometimes more success- 
ful, sometimes less so—to restrain the 
aggressive intentions of other powers, 
We must deliberately blind ourselves 
to the Open Door correspondence and 
the Washington Conference to arrive 
at the conclusion that American policy 
in China has been futile. There is 
every reason to believe that China 
would long since have gone the way of 
Africa, India, Burma, and Korea, if 
we had not played the part we did. 
These facts and many others must be 
kept in mind if we are going to arrive 
at a solution of the China problem and 
not a mere metaphysical determination 
concerning a hypothetical issue. 


Tue CHINESE PROBLEM 


The elements of the actually existing 
China problem are many and complex. 
They admit of no easy division into 
sheep and goats, and Uncle Sam cannot 
so readily sit on one side or the other 
in the firm conviction that he is either 
all shepherd or all goatherd. 

China has for over a century been 
accumulating the materials for at least 
four revolutions. These are now—all 
four of them—in full swing. ‘The first 
and most deepseated is the industrial 
revolution—the transition from a 
medieval agricultural economy to a 
modern industrial economy in a country 
terrifically overburdened with popula- 
tion. The force behind this change is 
the growth of industrialism, an indus- 
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the trialism that is Western only in that it change, there is the foreigner. It is pas 
ese; happened to strike the West first. The easy under the circumstances to con- ake 
iter. second is the social revolution—the vince the Chinese masses that the for- =«_—> 
pred change from a society based upon the eigner is responsible for their misery. 
own family and in which the authority of Salvation lies in ousting him! Drive 
test the elders was paramount, to a society him out; kick him out; kill him if he 


based upon the individual in which all 
authority is questioned. The impulse 
here comes from contact with the mod- 
ern world, a world of social ideas quite 
foreign to those of ancient China, ideas 
which are more Occidental than Orien- 
tal. The third is the political revolu- 
tion—a sudden jump from a theocratic 
despotism to an ostensible democracy. 
The corrupt ineptitude of the Manchu 
régime and the infiltration of Western 
ideas must share the responsibility for 
this. The fourth is the intellectual 
revolution—a revolution in ideas, a 
transvaluation of all values, the com- 
plete dethronement of authority, and 
the revaluation of all thought in a 
world without standards. This last 
revolution, which has come to be called 
the Chinese Renaissance, is perhaps the 
result of the cumulated disturbance 
caused by the other three. 

It will be noted that in no one of 
these revolutions is the treaty structure 
a direct cause, or its removal an ulti- 
mate object. In no one of them do the 
special rights of foreigners have more 
than the most incidental effect. But, 
the foreigner has been the agent of the 
industrial revolution, the missionary 
and the merchant have both brought 
new social measures to China, foreign- 
ers are to be found in the camps of the 
warring political factions, and the 
Chinese Renaissance was born in New 
York. It has been easy under these 
circumstances to arouse the hostility 
of the unthinking masses against the 
foreigner. The foreigner is the trader, 


the factory owner, the railroad builder, 
the steamship owner, the missionary, 
the educator, the military adviser. 
Wherever there is evidence of painful 


won’t go! Treat him rough! He’s 
an intruder: he came in by force! Let 
him go out by force! Out with him— 
and loot his possessions! 

It is easy to see how this distorted 
logic is accepted by an ignorant, half- 
starved Chinese mob. But it is not 
so easy to see why it should receive 
acceptance among Americans who are 
neither half-starved nor ignorant. It 
is a part of that strange mental warping 
which sees in our own duly chosen and 
responsible public officials only igno- 
rance, stupidity, pharisaism and futility ; 
while, in the self-appointed Chinese 
spokesmen, responsible neither to king 
nor fellow-countrymen, it sees states- 
men of that heroic mould which, since 
Mr. Rupert Hughes and others, we 
are no longer permitted to ascribe even 
to the heroes of 1776. But warped 
thinking cannot change the fact that 
what the United States is resisting in 
China is not the legitimate aspirations 
of the Chinese people. It is resisting 
the destroying lust of riot and anarchy. 
Our gunboats, our marines, and our 
troops in China are not and have not 
been directed against the Chinese 
government or any group that has the 
shadow of a claim to consider itself the 
government of any part of China. 
They are directed against the unruly 
and predatory elements in China 
which neither Peking nor Canton nor 
any other authority can control. Our 
military forces are there to give to 
American life and property a protec- 
tion which they should receive as a 
matter of course from any civilized 
government, but which no authority 
in China is at present able to afford 
them. 
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To say that American ships and 
troops are in China for the purpose of 
retaining privileges which we secured 
by force, is to offer to our own public 
the same untruth by which the Chinese 
agitators mislead the Chinese masses. 
It is to distort the whole course of the 
history of American relations with 
China. It is to give the lie to the re- 
peated pronouncements of our own 
government that we are ready to make 
new treaties with China as soon as 
China can appoint representatives to 
speak for her. It is to play into the 
hands of the radical groups among the 
Chinese who do not want a settlement, 
and of the aggressive elements in other 
nations who think they would gain by 


a fight. 


Tue Durty or tue U. S. ro Its 
CITIzENS 


American sailors and soldiers are in 
China to protect the lives of American 
citizens and, so far as it can be done 
without destruction of Chinese life, 
to protect American property. They 
are not drifting into war. Neither are 
they running away from riot and pil- 
lage. They are doing their duty by 
American citizens. They are perform- 
ing the service which the government 
of the United States was established 
to perform, the service it owes to its 
citizens abroad whenever and wherever 
the local government becomes power- 
less to protect them. In performing 
that service the American forces have 
taken no step of aggression in China. 
So far there has been no evidence that 
there is any intention in Washington 
to allow them to take such a step. 
There is danger in the situation; there 
is danger in all such situations. But 
until our authorities show some dis- 
position to become aggressive, or at 
least to tolerate aggression, they are 
entitled to our support rather than our 
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Despite derision, despite the extreme. 
ly simple solutions constantly put for- 
ward by those who do not have to 
assume the responsibility for making 
effective decisions, there is only one 
course now open to any Secretary of 
State who has in mind the interest of 
the American people and at the same 
time a respect for the welfare of the 
people of China. It can be summa- 
rized as respect for China’s rights on 
the one hand, and the insistence that 
China respect our rights on the other. 
It seems to me quite as reprehensible 
to ask our government to ignore Ameri- 
can rights as it is to ask it to ignore 
Chinese rights. 

That this opinion has come to pre- 
vail, even among those who count 
themselves most liberal toward China, 
is evidenced by the fact that the main 
difference between the liberal and mis- 
sionary leaders on the one hand and the 
business men and other supposedly 
“die-hard” elements on the other, is 
whether the Secretary of State should 
address his note of January 26 last to 
the Chinese Minister personally instead 
of letting it stand as an open offer to the 
people of China. In the missionary- 
liberal ranks some think this should be 
done. Many in the business-die-hard 
element think it both undignified and 
unnecessary. 

It is not disclosed just why the Chi- 
nese Minister, if he is able to secure 
credentials from the contending fac- 
tions in China, cannot accept the offer 
of the Secretary of State and begin 
negotiations at once for the drafting of 
new treaties. He is not holding back 
and delaying the coming of better re- 
lations between the Chinese and Ameri- 
can peoples through any personal 
pique. Dr. Sze is too big a man for 
that. A more rational explanation 
is to be found in the increasingly dis- 
tracted state of politics in China itself. 


Sending Dr. Sze a fresh copy of the 
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American statement with his name at 
the head of it cannot alter that. 


America’s ArrirupE Dogs Nor 
Hamper Cura’s Am 


Many of the liberal and missionary 
leaders agree that there is nothing more 
that the United States can do at the 
moment. Only a few irreconcilable 
and irrepressible critics still claim that 
we should be doing something other or 
different—or that we should be doing 
what we are doing in a different way. 
They call upon us to adopt their phos- 
phorescent ardor and call it realistic 
thinking. They must have something 
to satisfy their inherent craving for 
complaint; arising no doubt from a 
conviction—it might be called phar- 
isaical—of the superiority of their own 
statecraft. But the situation is too 
delicate and the matters involved too 
important for this kind of thing. The 
waves of the international sea are suffi- 
ciently rough to menace our crossing. 
It is both futile and dangerous to insist 
on rocking the boat. 

Chinese nationalism has nothing to 
fear from the present course of the 
United States. The American govern- 
ment has taken no position that hinders 
China’s progress toward its righteous 
aims. Washington has announced in 
unequivocal terms that it is ready to 
negotiate new treaties the moment 
China is ready. The State Depart- 
ment’s pronouncement to that effect 
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is echoed under the leadership of Mr. 
Porter at the Capitol. It has struck 
an answering chord in public opinion 
throughout the country. America 
stands ready to help China, as soon as 
outside help can be given. 

The nature of the case precludes 
fussy activity, but we are not drifting. 
We are not drifting into war any more 
than the man who plunges into the 
Niagara River to save his boy from the 
mad grip of an exhausted swimmer is 
drifting. He deliberately accepts the 
danger to perform an imperative duty. 
He may go over the Falls but it will not 
be because he drifts blindly. It will 
be because the drowning man drags 
him over. If we get into an armed 
conflict in China it will be because cer- 
tain Chinese leaders deliberately pro- 
voke such a conflict for their own selfish 
ends. No good for America or for 
China can be gained by any such per- 
formance. Our own government is 
convinced of this and the responsible 
Chinese know it as well. It will better 
matters not a whit for us to withdraw 
and surrender our legitimate rights to 
irresponsible radicals bent on destroy- 
ing them. Our part is to stand by, 
keep our heads cool, protect our people, 
neither precipitate confiict with the 
unruly Chinese elements nor run away 
from them, and be ready when China 
at last comes to unity, to welcome 
her as an equal in the family of 


nations. 
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HAT is happening in China to- 

day is the beginning of its entry 
into the life of the world as a great, 
self-conscious, self-respecting nation, 
determined to control its own life and 
to look squarely into the eyes of other 
nations and races on a basis of equality. 
What the immediate outcome of the 
present clash with Western Powers 
will be depends on the way in which 
they deal with China. In this the 
United States may have a determining 
part. Of the nature of the final out- 
come there can be no doubt. 

Personally, I do not share the opin- 
ion of some that the American policy 
in the Far East is one of essential hy- 
pocrisy. We have not declined to 
share in the “gun boat” policy of 
other nations because of cowardice 
and then been only too glad to take 
advantage of the privileges thereby 
secured. 

One wonders what the critics would 
have had the United States do in re- 
gard to the conditions created and 
arrangements made by the European 
powers. Should we have refused ex- 
traterritoriality when we made our 
treaties with China many decades ago? 
Should we have insisted on China’s 
imposing tariff rates on American im- 
ports different from those imposed on 
imports from Europe? Charges against 
America of hypocrisy in her dealings 
with China are groundless. They dis- 
regard history. They disclose a theo- 
retic rather than a realistic viewpoint 
of China’s conditions and relations 
with the outer world. 

As I read history, the United States 
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By Siwney L. Gutick, D.D., 
: = Secretary of the Commission on International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council 


of Churches of Christ in America 


has been from the first and is today 

China’s real, honest friend. In barest 

outline may I sketch the situation? 
History OF SITUATION 

When Occidental traders, travelers, 


and missionaries began their vigorous ; 


impact a century ago on one of the 
most conservative peoples of the world, 
China was utterly unprepared to under- 
stand much less to deal with them. 
Her rulers were arrogant and scornful 
toward all other peoples. The nature 
of China’s criminal laws and procedures 
made inevitable the adoption of extra- 
territoriality by every Occidental 
government. Her rulers assigned 
swamps and barren islands where 
foreign devils might live and do busi- 
ness. “Settlements,” “concessions,” 
and “compounds,” wherever foreigners 
settled, were practically inevitable 
because of China’s hygienic and popu- 
lation conditions. Her universal sys- 
tem of graft required the organization 
and handling of her customs, post office 
and salt administration by foreign 
administrators. 

These special rights, privileges and 
activities of westerners were not im- 
posed on a country wholly competent 
and familiar with modern international 
conditions, relations, and standards. 
In sharing in the privileges acquired 
by other Occidental nations the United 
States is not in my judgment open to 
criticism or condemnation. 

In fact, the whole pathetic history 
of the relations of China and the West 
has come about quite naturally, even 
inevitably, because of the peculiarities 
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of Chinese ancient, solidly crystalized 
civilization with its conservatism, self- 
satisfaction and size, suddenly con- 
fronted with the scientific and demo- 
cratic civilization of the West, with its 
extraordinary power of expansion and 
aggression through its modern indus- 
trial, economic, commercial and politi- 
cal developments. China had first to 
be startled by and then to learn from 
the West. 

America’s Ministers to the Court 
at Peking and then to the Republic 
have been noted for their sympathetic 
appreciation of China’s conditions and 
their efforts to give her every possible 
help. Notable among them was Anson 
Burlingame, who negotiated (1868) a 
treaty expressing in remarkable ways 
the principles of equality and mutual- 
ity. So much did the Chinese appre- 
ciate his friendship and trust his sin- 
cerity that they sent him to Europe 
as their own special ambassador pleni- 
potentiary to try to secure more favor- 
able treaty relations with Western 
Powers. 

The United States government, mis- 
sionaries in China, and the American 
people have steadily befriended China 
in her terrible struggle against the 
opium plague. 

China’s first and partial awakening 
to her predicament and humiliation 
among the nations began when Japan 
easily brushed her aside in Korea in 
1895. That event disclosed China’s 
impotence. It led to the prompt de- 
cision of the European powers to carve 
her up as, for a couple of decades, they 
had been carving up Africa. 

Their first step was to humiliate 
Japan by forcing her out of Port Arthur 
(1895). Then Germany seized Kiao- 
Chou (1897), Russia took Port Arthur 
and Manchuria (1898), Great Britain 
got Wei hai-wei (1898), and France 
Kwang-chou Bay (1898)—all of them 
splendid naval bases. 
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Secretary John Hay for the United 
States thereupon announced the policy 
of the preservation of the integrity of 
China and the open door. This was 
a policy of friendship. 

The rapid aggressions of militaristic 
and imperialistic European Powers 
startled north China and resulted in 
the futile Boxer uprising. That hys- 
terical effort sought to punish the Man- 
chu Dynasty for its impotence and to 
exterminate the foreigners. Some 250 
Westerners and more than 10,000 
Chinese Christians were killed. But 
the five allied armies soon rescued the 
beleagured nationals in Peking, crushed 
the Boxer movement and proved to 
China the impossibility of solving her 
international problems in that way. 

The Powers were scheming then for 
the partition of China. The United 
States, however, refused to share in the 
program. On the contrary Secretary 
Hay insisted that the Empress Dow- 
ager, though manifestly guilty of shar- 
ing in the Boxer madness, should be 
restored to her place in Peking, and 
that all foreign forces should withdraw 
save forsmall legation guards in Peking, 
Tientsin, and vicinity. America in- 
sisted on moderate indemnities. Again 
the United States showed her friend- 
ship and rendered a service to China, 
the value of which was inestimable. 

But Russia thought she could play 
her own double-crossing game by graft, 
by clever promises to Li Hung Chang, 
and by brow-beating Japan with threats 
of military force. 

Japan called her bluff in the Russo- 
Japanese war (1904-5). That was a 
life and death struggle for her and 
taxed her resources to the limit. By 
it Japan informed Europe that the end 
of Europe’s territorial ambitions in the 
Far East had come—so far as Japan 
could stop them. In saving herself 
Japan also saved China from partition. 
In that struggle the United States gave 
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Japan invaluable support, not only 
financial but moral. German and 
French schemes were foiled by Roose- 
velt’s vigorous notice. Great Britain, 
too, had a share in the program that 
saved China by her Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. 

These events, only partially under- 
stood by China, really startled her and 
started her in earnest along the path- 
way, now reaching a climax. The 
Empress Dowager abolished classical 
education and the civil service examin- 
ations based thereon and officially 
adopted Occidental learning (1905). 
America’s return to China of her share 
of the Boxer indemnity, a portion in 
1908 and the rest in 1924, again showed 
her friendship for China and her sense 
of international justice and fair deal- 
ings, and started the stream by which 
thousands of students have studied in 
the United States and also in other 
Western lands. 

The long-planned-for revolution cast 
out the incorrigible and corrupt Man- 
chus (1911) and started the Republic 
on its difficult course. Yuan Shih- 
kai’s stupid effort to reéstablish a mon- 
archy made clear the popular will to 
have no more Emperors and autocratic 
rulers. 

The World War interrupted the 
situation and gave Japan the chance 
to take her revenge on Germany (1914). 
Her militarists also thought the chance 
had come for her to dominate China 
by force for her own selfish interests. 
But China was now too wide awake. 
Her thousands of students trained 
abroad and in scores of modern schools 
in China, chiefly missionary, were con- 
scious of the international significance 
and humiliation of Japan’s twenty-one 
demands (1915). 

At last the people of China were be- 
ginning to take real control of their own 
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_ international! destiny. In this aspira- 
tion Americans, especially the churches 
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in America and the missionaries in 
China, were deeply sympathetic. 

The United States persuaded China 
after much delay to enter the World 
War (Aug. 1917), which China did 
with the hope of having a real part in 
the peace settlement, so far as the Far 
East was involved. The defeat of her 
aspirations at Paris, and the victory 
of Japan in regard to Shantung em- 
phasized afresh her essential impotence 
and humiliation and stung her pride. 

But the refusal of the United States 
to ratify the Treaty of Versailles (1920) 
in part on the ground of its injustice 
to China, helped intelligent Chinese 
still to believe in American friendship. 
Their faith in America was still further 
strengthened when at the Washington 
Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment (1922) the Japanese agreed to 
restore Shantung and adopted their 
new policy toward China—a policy 
of friendship rather than of force. 
This was due in part at least to the 
insistent policy of the United States, 
made perfectly clear at that Conference, 
that the time had come for all the na- 
tions to adopt a new attitude toward 
China by preparing to restore all spe- 
cial rights and privileges held by foreign- 
ers, and to do so just as soon as China 
herself was in a responsible position 
to deal with the situation in ways con- 
sonant with the modern world. 

Formal abolition of the Anglo-Jap- 
anese Alliance, explicit withdrawal of 
the Lansing-Ishii understanding re- 
garding geographical propinquity and 
special interests, the Four Power Pact 
for preserving peace in the Pacific, and 
the mutual self-denying agreements of 
Japan, Britain and the United States 
not to increase fortifications within 
certain specified areas in the Pacific, 
all designed for the primary benefit 
of the Powers concerned, also conferred 
signal benefits on China by removing 
an ominous menace of a great war be- 
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tween mighty powers from which China 
would be the chief sufferer. A decade 
of assured peace between Western 
Powers and Japan, to be continued, 
it may be hoped, for decades, will give 
China opportunity to take her place as 
a vital factor in the politics of the Far 
East, and assure permanent peace in 
that part of the globe. 

The delay of the nations in carrying 
out the Washington plans for rescind- 
ing the unequal treaties, for restoring 
tariff autonomy, and for doing away 
with extraterritoriality was due in part 
to the French “hold up” in regard to 
payments in gold francs of her share 
of the Boxer indemnity, and in part to 
China’s increasingly chaotic condition. 
The Commissions on the tariff and 
extraterritoriality, provided for at 
Washington, finally met late in 1925. 
But it was then too late, as events soon 
showed. 

In the meantime Chinese opinion 
was moving rapidly. Sun Yat-Sen set 
up his independent government in 
Canton (1921) with a clear cut national 
policy, international, national and 
economic. His principles and policies 
have now become the ideals and aspira- 
tions of all China. Though dead, Dr. 
Sun exerts a more powerful influence 
then ever, his final Will and Testament 
having already become almost a sacred 
book and his veneration almost a re- 
ligion. Yuan Shih-kai’s generals and 
governors however had fallen to fight- 
ing, each for his own dominance (Wu 
Pei-fu; Feng Yu-hsiang; Chang Tso- 
lin and others). The Peking so-called 
government became a shadow or more 
truly a fiction convenient for foreign 
powers. 


Russia Insects Her IpEAs AND 
PoLiciEs 


Into this disturbed situation Russia 
has been injecting a hand, looking to- 
ward her hopes for world revolution. 
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In certain respects Russia has appeared 
to be China’s true friend, abjuring 
treaty rights and giving up attitudes 
of superiority and arrogance. Her 
propaganda has been whispering in 
Chinese ears many things about the 
west—statements that were fairly true 
a score or more of years ago but not 
now—about aggressive imperialism 
and exploitation based on gun boats 
and machine guns; about the purposes 
of western capitalism to enslave China; 
about the hypocrisy, stupidity, igno- 
rance andcraft of the Christian religion; 
and about the economic conditions and 
misery of China as due to Occidental 
capitalism. The remedy Russia pro- 
poses is communism and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

Some Chinese have accepted these 
viewpoints and seek the expulsion and 
even the extermination of the hated 
foreigner, to whom they ascribe their 
woes. The evidence is, however, clear 
that China as a whole has not yet ac- 
cepted these Russian ideas and policies. 
Had Chinese generally, and especially 
had the Southern Generals, really been 
controlled from Russia, thousands of 
foreigners might easily have been mur- 
dered during recent months. This is 
what Russia hoped for in order to pre- 
cipitate western retaliation, the slaugh- 
ter of Chinese thousands, and the firm 
establishment of Russian-Chinese unity. 
Britain and the Powers have wisely 
refused to play into the hands of Rus- 
sian schemes. 


RapIcALs AND MopERATES 
DIsTINGUISHED 


Americans should distinguish clearly 
between moderate and radical Chinese. 
All Chinese are unquestionably united 
in the demand that special privileges 
and monopolies for foreigners must 
end. All demand abrogation of un- 
equal treaties, abandonment of extra- 
territoriality and restoration to Chinese 
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control of concessions and settlements. 
They differ in their respective ideas 
and plans regarding procedures. 

Radicals propose immediate expul- 
sion of foreigners by force, immediate 
repudiation of treaties, immediate re- 
covery of concessions, including whole- 
sale slaughter and seizure of their prop- 
erties and homes. Radicals are in a 
proper sense anti-foreign and anti- 
Christian. Moderates recognize the 
need of proper procedures. New 
treaties must be made; new methods 
must be adopted for governing and 
policing the concessions and settle- 
ments where foreigners have lived; 
new agreements must be reached re- 
garding judicial procedures. Justice 
must be maintained for all; lives and 
property must be protected; law and 
order must be preserved. All this can 
be achieved, moderates believe, with 
security, justice and benefit for all if 
the foreign Powers will be reasonable 
and will codjperate. If they propose, 
however, to stand rigidly on past trea- 
ties and bare legal rights, it will be im- 
possible permanently to restrain the 
Radicals. The Moderates are neither 
anti-foreign nor anti-Christian. They 
are merely pro-China. 

In these circumstances it is both 
natural and significant that the Ameri- 
can government and people should be 
and are sympathetic with the National- 
ist movement as expressed by the Mod- 
erates. The people of America, as I 
sense the situation, do not approve the 
“gun boat” policy advocated even by 
the Shanghai American Chamber of 


Commerce. 


'Wortp History at A ParTING 
"ait OF THE Ways 


The picture presented above of Amer- 
ica’s essential friendship for and fair 
treatment of China needs, however, 
some qualifications. In my judgment 
the policies and procedures of the De- 
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partment of State in dealing with 
China have accorded fairly well with 
our ideals. The same judgment, how- 
ever, can hardly be rendered regarding 


our treatment of Chinese in the United 
States. The legislation of certain 


£ 


states and even of Congress has fre. | 


quently violated treaty provisions for 
most favored nation treatment. State 
and municipal authorities have not 
always been so vigilant as they should 
have been in the protection of Chinese 
life and property in the United States. 

Few Americans even now appreciate 
the real significance of the Asiatic 
exclusion provisions of the Immigra- 
tion Law of 1924, which are resented 
by intelligent Chinese and Hindus no 
less than by Japanese. Should not 
American public opinion press Congress 
to set that matter right of our own 
accord and before the pressure of Asiatic 
indignation, backed by general public 
opinion expressed with boycotts and 
other possible measures, makes it a 
matter of practical necessity? 

World history is at a new parting of 
the ways. The decision lies largely 
in America’s hands. Shall our De- 
partment of State continue to follow 
its historic policy of essential friend- 
ship for China, placing foremost China’s 
own welfare, and trusting to her leaders 
to determine the steps to its achieve- 
ment? 

Or shall the United States now put 
commercial interests and _ property 
rights first? Shall we now adopt the 
policy of force at the behest of certain 
financial imperialists? This is_ the 
issue. It cannot be avoided. 

A policy of force in support of capi- 
talistic imperialism will undoubtedly 
plunge China into fresh turmoil and 
chaos, obstruct her wholesome develop- 
ment, be a menace to all the world, 
and finally defeat itself in terrible 
ruin. 

The hope of the world and of China 
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—and of Russia too—is the continu- 
ance by the United States of her his- 
toric policy of friendship. It now 
needs to be expressed in new steps in 
keeping with the new situation. 

It is not too late—though some say 
so. 

Missionaries and merchants should 
of course get out of the way and keep 
out of the way of clashing armies. And 
they should not seek to return to cities 
of interior China under the protection 
of battleships and machine guns. 
Christian work under such conditions 
would be futile and trade would not 
pay. Our gun boats should be used 
only for the protection of life when 
actually menaced. The real safety and 


success both of missionaries and of 
merchants in China depend on Chinese 
goodwill, not on American battleships 
and battalions. 

Let the United States say again 
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clearly and emphatically, so that all 
China and all the world can hear, that 
we rejoice in China’s awakening and 
in her determination to enter as a great 
and responsible people into the life of 
the world, and that we are ready to go 
forward at once in the adoption of equal 
treaties based on mutuality, responsi- 
bility, justice and fair play. 

By such a renewed declaration, 
followed by appropriate action, trans- 
forming words into deeds, the United 
States will once again prove herself a 
real and honest and helpful friend of 
China. 

In closing, I wish to say again that 
what is happening in China today is the 
beginning of its entry into the life 
of the world as a great, self-conscious, 
self-respecting people, determined to 
control its own life, and to look square- 
ly into the eyes of other nations and 
races on a basis of equality. 
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_ Essentials to Friendly Relations with China 


Secretary, China Society of America 


SU SHIH-CH’ANG, when he was 
President of China some years 
ago, told a Chinese anecdote to a group 
of Americans in Peking as _illustra- 
tive of a certain quality of Chinese 
humor and also of one aspect of their 
temperament. A Chinese robber de- 
cided to go about his profession one 
evening by burrowing under the high 
earth wall that surrounds a Chinese 
residence. He had dug quite a sizeable 
hole when another man approached 
and after several minutes of silence in- 
terrupted him. “There is no use in 
digging there,” the stranger told the 
robber, “that hole will bring you into 
the well.” Without a word the robber 
backed out and began digging another 
tunnel a few yards along the wall. 
When this new effort was well under 
way the watching stranger again pro- 
tested, “that’s no good either. It will 
take you into the outer court.” Once 
more the robber moved along and be- 
gan a third excavation. The stranger 
continued to watch in silence until the 
project was almost completed and then 
casually remarked, “this hole will 
bring you into the stable.” The rob- 
ber then turned on him, “how do you 
know so much about this house?” 
The stranger calmly replied, “Oh, it is 
my house.” 

Patience and reasonableness have al- 
ways been regarded as essential Chi- 
nese characteristics. Some have even 
protested that Chinese patience to- 
wards foreign aggression has exceeded 
the limits of a virtue. One of the most 


striking features of the present situa- 
tion is that large numbers of the Chi- 
nese have suddenly become satient 


and a few under Bolshevik influences 
have become unreasonable. I do not 
believe that the great majority of the 
Chinese actually think that the for- 
eigner is a robber, endeavoring to 
burrow under the Chinese wall, but 
certainly many of them are loudly 
asserting that it is their house. 


This anecdote is related, not so much | 


because a certain amount of the old 
reasonableness and patience is now 
needed by the Chinese to work out the 
problems created largely by their own 
internal difficulties and dissensions, 
but because these same qualities are 
greatly needed from the people of the 
United States in their attitude toward 
China and the Chinese. 

It is my purpose to discuss" briefly 
two things that are required if public 
opinion in the United States is to play 
its part in continuing and developing 
the traditional friendship bet ween China 
and America. 


Wuat 1s REQUIRED oF AMERICA 


The first requirement, as suggested, 
is patience with the Chinese during the 
incredibly difficult readjustments that 
they are trying to make. Friendly 
patience is necessary, not the patron- 
izing variety, not the coldly calculating 
kind, but real patience that recognizes 
the innumerable difficulties, the com- 
plex influences at work, the manifold 
causes—many of them non-Chinese— 
of the present chaos and confusion. It 
should be remembered that the Na- 
tionalist movement was at least par- 
tially originated by American ideals. 
Over sixty per cent of the leaders of 
Bae listed in the China Year Book 
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were educated abroad, and of this num- 
ber nearly half attended American uni- 
yersities. Mistakes have been made; 
mistakes will be made. As someone 
has said the Chinese are endeavoring 
to hurdle a century. Whatever may 
be our judgment as to individual un- 
dertakings, there is required from 
America today a large measure of 
faith in the integrity and character of 
the Chinese, and friendly patience in 
awaiting the establishment of order and 
democratic government in the oldest 
nation in the world. 

Equally imperative for the people of 
the United States is accurate informa- 
tion as to what is really happening in 
China. The dictum of Mr. Owen 
Young that “facts are our scarcest 
raw material” is peculiarily applicable 
to the Chinese situation. There has 
been an amazing interest on the part 
of the American public in recent events 
in the Far East—witness the extra- 
ordinary amount of space devoted by 
the daily press to expensive cable dis- 
patches from Shanghai—but this inter- 
est has largely been a superficial ac- 
quaintance with the more sensational 
happenings of the moment rather than 
a genuine understanding of the essen- 
tial elements. It is obviously impos- 
sible to estimate the damage that has 
already been wrought by misinforma- 
tion in regard to China, but it is abso- 
lutely certain that there can be no real 
friendship (not sentimental interest) 
between the two countries without 
more accurate and thoroughgoing in- 
formation. May I give several in- 
stances of the difficulties in the way of 
the American public in securing such 
information? 


News FRoM CHINA EXPLOITED 


First of all, there is misleading ex- 
ploitation of sensational news, usually 
in regard to military affairs. The mil- 
itary events have been featured largely 
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without any ulterior motive in order 
to boost circulation. Recently, for 
example, a New York newspaper— 
fortunately one of the less important 
—came out with four-inch scare heads 
reading “Unirep States Scores Bie 
Victory Over CuinesE.” The dis- 
patch which followed under a Shang- 
hai heading was obviously improvised 
in a New York office from _ brief 
references to sniping from the shores 
of the Yangtze. There was nothing 
in the actual event to substantiate 
such a statement as this: “Not 
even during the world war did Amer- 
ican vessels fight such a thrilling 
naval battle as that witnessed here yes- 
terday. The victory of the United 
States was complete, etc.” Such mis- 
leading sensationalism in the press 
is paralleled by equally misleading 
scenes from China in motion picture 
news films. In a recent news reel a 
few glimpses of unarmed, poverty- 
stricken Chinese coolies rushing madly 
through the streets were followed by 
the parade of American marines with 
war-time equipment in Shanghai, and 
the theatre echoed with applause. 

A second difficulty is the possible 
coloring of news dispatches by the ad- 
herents in various nations of what has 
been termed the gun-boat policy. 
That policy of maintaining foreign 
trade by force if necessary is by no 
means dead. (By gun-boat policy I do 
not mean the legitimate and necessary 
protection of American citizens.) As 
the Washington administration has 
pointed out, the commercial interests 
of other nationals in China are different 
from our own. It is well known that 
strong efforts have been made by the 
representatives of these interests to 
secure the codperation officially and 
unofficially of the United States. Un- 
fortunately it is not as well known as 
it should be that the policy of the 
American government towards China 
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out representation.” 


has not been modified by these efforts. 
Some of us seemed to have developed 
a curious ability to believe anything 
and everything except the official 
statements of our own government. 
Many of the news dispatches regarding 
Chinese affairs come to us through 
other foreign capitals. It is only nat- 
ural that these efforts to influence 
American opinion should be made, but 
it is, therefore, all the more important 
that the possible coloring of some news, 
and the selection of such material as 
will support a special policy should be 
recognized. 

In the third place there has been un- 
conscious misrepresentation of facts 
by genuine friends of China, the so- 
called Liberals (possibly they should be 
termed ultra-liberals). Some of the 
foreign business men are reputed to be 
hard-boiled, or if one may change the 
figure, to have hardening of the ar- 
teries. It has seemed to me at times 
that some of the Liberals have devel- 
oped galloping enthusiasm, which if 
possibly less fatal is assuredly harmful. 
Enthusiasm and friendly intentions 
are invaluable but can never take the 
place of facts. A complex problem, 


such as that of the foreign interests 


in China, can never be summed up or 
solved by a clever slogan, “China for 
the Chinese,” or “treaties exacted at 
point of the bayonet,” etc. The case 
of Chinese residents in the Shanghai 
settlement, for example, has been re- 
ferred to as instance of “taxation with- 
This is mani- 
festly unfair. It ignores completely 
the essential fact that the Chinese now 


-- within the foreign settlement have vol- 
. a untarily moved in there for the sake of 


greater security and order. 


Danarrs or MisREPRESENTATION 


It may be asserted that this inade- 
quate informat'on with a liberal bias, 
is necessary to offset imperialistic mis- 


information. It is, however, dis- 
tinctly mischievous on three counts: 
first, it misleads the public, particu- 
larly that portion of it disposed to be 
friendly toward China; second, it an- 
tagonizes the conservatives and makes 
them even more re-actionary; third, 
it is misused by Chinese radicals. This 
last danger is the most serious. It can 
scarcely be questioned that the existing 
chaos and confusion in China is not due 
to the unequal treaties, but to the lack 
of efficient government in China. The 
presence of the foreigner may have 
handicapped the development of 
strong government, but it is not wholly 
nor even largely responsible. The 
Chinese radicals from perfectly natural 
human motives have used statements 
of American liberals attacking the for- 
eign attitude toward China to cover up 
their own weaknesses and failures, and 
to throw the blame for the present situa- 
tion entirely upon the foreigner. As an 
instance of this danger may I quote a 
paragraph from a letter recently re- 
ceived from a very able and experienced 
American missionary in northern China: 


It has seemed to me that good friends of 
China have been making a mistake in 
stressing the faults of the West toward 
China as it is no real kindness to have him 
fix his eyes on the shortcomings of others 
and not recognize his own faults. I yield 
to no one in friendship for China but know- 
ing conditions after almost 25 years resi- 
dence here, I feel sure that recent emphases 
have been wrongly placed. 


In considering the need of adequate, 
impartial information it must also be 
emphasized that the essential facts do 
not concern merely the text of treaties 
or the rates of custom duties. Prob- 
ably the most important facts today 
are psychological attitudes. The mo- 
tives, desires, and feelings of the Chi- 
nese, and also of the foreigners, whether 
they are right or whether they are 
wrong, are really facts to be taken into 
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consideration. With the Chinese, even 
more than with some other races, how 
a thing is done is frequently more vi- 
tal than what is done. It is becom- 
ing increasingly evident that the real 
Chinese-foreign problem is psycholog- 
ical. The attitude of some foreigners 
in China has spoken louder and more 
disastrously for Chinese-foreign friend- 
ship than the six inch guns of the 
cruisers on the Yangtze. 

These two imperative needs of the 


ek, 


hour for public opinion in America— 
patience and adequate information in 
regard to all the facts, psychological 
as well as material, do not of course 
tell the whole story. They may even 
seem trivial, but they are fundamental. 
Patience and adequate information are 
needed in order that as opportunity is 
afforded by future developments, fur- 
ther and more constructive efforts may 
be made toward friendly relations with 
China. 
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ae Human Needs Being Worked Out in China Today 


By T. Z. Koo 
Associate General Secretary, National Council of the Young Men’s Christian Association of Ching 


HE Chinese people today are 

struggling only for three things. 
We are struggling first of all to establish 
a national government based upon the 
will of the people for the whole of our 
country, because we realize that with- 
out such a government nothing con- 
structive can happen in China. That 
after all is our single political objective 
—the desire to see one national govern- 
ment established for the whole of 
China. We have our methods and our 
ways to reach that goal. 

The second great objective of the 
Chinese people today is simply to create 
for our masses in China a higher and 
fuller form of economic life. You who 
live here in prosperous America hardly 
realize the life of our masses. Many 
people have said to me, your eco- 
nomic program in China is dictated by 
Communists, controlled from Russia. 
That is not the whole truth, certainly. 
The driving power behind our economic 
struggle, our second great objective, is 
not Communism. It is the simple 
human elemental desire to lift the life 
of our masses as far above the starva- 
tion point as possible, where I am sorry 
to say, many of our people are living 
today. 

The third objective that our people 
are struggling for is simply to regain 
our status of equality in the family of 
nations. We feel that our relationship 
with western nations, diplomatically 
speaking, is unilateral. I am not a 
diplomat, and do not know what the 
word means, but I do know that we wish 
to see a new relationship established be- 
tween China and other foreign nations 
ona basis of equality and mutual respect. 


These in simple words are the three 
great objectives that our people are 
struggling for today. We realize it 
will take us many years to achieve 
these ends. We realize there are many 
difficulties in the way, but we also 
realize we have set our foot on this long 
march and I think I can tell you that 
nothing is going to stop us from com- 
pleting that march. 


Tue FUNDAMENTAL IssuE 


Now what is the fundamental issue 
involved between China and the foreign 
nations in this struggle? In China 
for the last eighty years, certain western 
nations have come to our country, and 
by one way or another have secured 
from China certain territories and 
special rights. What is the psychology 
of this group of foreign nations which 
have secured these rights and territories 
from us? Although I am not a west- 
erner, I think I can easily understand 
the psychology of the western nations, 
when they say they want to hold on to 
these special rights and territories as 
long as possible. Turn around to look 
at the other side of the picture. Here, 
you have a group of people who, for the 
first time in their history, are beginning 
to realize that special territories and 
special rights have been taken away 
from them. Now what is the psy- 
chology of our people? I do not know 
whether you can understand our 
psychology or not, but I can tell you 
that our psychology is to want to re- 
cover these things we have lost as soon 
as we can. There you have ranged 
against each other the two basic forces 
now struggling in the Far East; on the 
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one hand, the force wanting to hold on; 
on the other hand, the force wanting to 
recover. And I venture to say there 
will be no peace in the Far East until 
these forces are in some way brought 
into a working relationship. 

Now what is the problem facing the 
American people today in this situa- 
tion? If you realize the existence of 
these two great forces that are ranged 
against each other, then in spite of a 
great deal being said on the protection 
of life and property, I venture to 
suggest that the protection of life and 
property is not the real question that 
the American nation is facing today in 
China. Your government has already 
taken the necessary steps to protect 
as far as it is possible to do so the life 
and property of your nationals in our 
country. Furthermore, there is no 
organized attempt on the part of the 
Chinese people to destroy American 
life and property. The only danger 
that threatens American life and prop- 
erty in China is the danger from dis- 
orderly mobs, just as I felt when I was 
in Chicago during election time. 

Then what is really the question 
that the American public today faces in 
China? I think I may put it this way. 
I pointed out above that here are the 
two forces ranged against each other. 
Well, the real problem is, are you going 
to use force to compel the maintenance 
of the status quo in China for an in- 
definite period? Or are you going to 
meet the Chinese people halfway and 
say, we are ready to establish a new 
relationship with China on a basis of 
equality and mutual respect? That I 
think is the real problem that the 
American people are facing today. 


AMERICAN Po.icy Farr 


Now many people have attributed 
different motives to the American 
government in its policy toward China. 
I have studied the statements of your 
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officials regarding their policy toward 
China very carefully, and I think in 
general I agree with those people who 
claim that the American government 
is trying its best to adopt a policy of 
fairness to China. The only peril I see 
in the situation is not a peril of com- 
mission, but a peril of drifting into a 
situation which you would never go into 
consciously. What I mean is simply 
this. You have American forces in 
China. You sent them out for the sole 
purpose of protecting life and property. 
You said to us at first that these ma- 
rines would not be landed in Shanghai. 
As soon as your Congress was ad- 
journed your marines paraded the 
streets of Shanghai. They did it, I 
understand from telegrams coming over 
here, because they wanted to stretch 
their legs a little bit after being cooped 
up on the boats. But the statement 
we had in Shanghai was quite different. 
Then the American forces were moved 
into land quarters. Next they were 
drawn upon for guard duty and your 
ships for patrol duty on the Yangtse. 
Next, the governing body of the Inter- 
national Settlement declares it is not 
responsible to any home government 
and therefore is free to use the force 
at its disposal in any way it likes. 
Then came the suggestion of a unified 
command over all the forces. The 
stage is being prepared step by step for 
what? Merely the protection of life 
and property? Some fine morning we 
will wake up and find ourselves at war 
with each other, an eventuality we are 
both anxious to avoid. Therefore, if 
there is anything that you as a people 
can do to help your government to 
maintain their declared policy of fair- 
ness to China, I hope it will be cus 


in these critical days. 7 
Tue PLEAS OF THE CHINESE is 

We do not ask the American people to 
condone mob excesses. We even do not 
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ask for any active support of our move- 
ment in China. There are only one 
or two things we are asking from the 
American people. We wish to ask the 
American people to allow China to 
work out its own problems in its own 
way. That is the first plea we are 
_ putting before you. The great struggle 
_ that is going on in China today is com- 
parable only to the emergence of 
modern Europe from the Middle Ages. 
_ A great people have turned their backs 
ontheir old China and have now set their 
faces toward a new China. While we 
are doing that, what we need most is the 
free play of our own genius, of our own 
capacities, of our own temperament. 
_ If we have that, we believe we can solve 
our own problems. It is no use to ask 
us to solve our problems in your way, 
and I am sure when you come to think 
_ of it, you will not ask us to solve our 
problems in your way. Of course I 
realize the way we solve our problems 
may not always be convenient to other 
people. They may not like our meth- 
ods, but when you do not like our 
methods, there are other ways of deal- 
ing with the situation than by asking us 
to use methods sanctioned by you. 
% Our one hope at the moment is that 
nothing will be done by the Western 
nations which may deter or deflect our 
movement toward the three objectives 
__[ have just explained to you. 
. The second thing which my people 
wish me to say to the American public 
We wish to ask the American 


4 


people to help their government to 
__- preserve its independence of action in 


a this China crisis. We ask that for two 
‘reasons. First of all, we in China 
= _ realize that the Western Powers enter- 
tain very different motives and objec- 
_ tives towards our country. We havea 


_ very simple proverb in China, to this 
effect : ““ We may be sleeping in the same 
bed, but we are all dreaming different 


dreams.” This very aptly describes 
the situation of foreign nations toward 
China. You think all western nations 
are in the same bed as far as their China 
policy is concerned. But are you sure 
in your own heart that your dream of 
friendship and understanding towards 
China is also the dream of the other 
nations? And that is why we ask youto 
preserve your independence of action. 

The second reason why we ask you 
to preserve independence of action 
toward China is this. There is enough 
good will on both sides of the Pacific 
among our two peoples, for us to believe 
that in-the event of any kind of a 
problem arising between China and the 
United States, we can deal directly 
with each other without having to drag 
in the European powers, and we can 
always settle our difficulties reasonably 
and amicably. 

And lastly, we want to ask the 
American people sometimes to give a 
little thought to the human side of the 
question. After all China is more than 
a legal nicety. After all China is not 
just a case for experts. After all, 
China is not just a thesis for scholars. 
Will you not sometimes think of our 
problem as a great human problem 
made up of individuals like you and me, 
with hearts that can feel pain, and can 
respond to high duty and aspirations? 
Can you not sometimes think of us as 
wanting to develop a higher and fuller 
life for ourselves? However inconven- 
ient our troubles may be to you, how- 
ever threatening it may appear to some 
of your citizens from the point of view 
of life and property, yet to us the 
struggle is one of life and death in 
which not only our welfare but the 
welfare of our children for generations 
to come is being fought out. And it is 
because we realize this, that I venture 
to make this plea for patience and 
understanding. 
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HE policy of the United States in 

Central America has had as its 
two principal objectives the construc- 
tion of interoceanic communication 
across the Isthmus, and the prevention 
of European control of any of the five 
republics of Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, or Costa Rica. 
Both of these objectives, which are 
manifestly in the interest of our own 
self-defense, have been accomplished 
without aggression against any of these 
smaller nations; furthermore, success 
in the attainment of our purposes has 
contributed to the preservation and 
even to the extension of the territorial 
limits of these states thereby preparing 
the way for the eventual stabilization 


of their governments and the prosper- 
ity and contentment of their peoples. 


“Special Interests” 


That geographical propinquity cre- 
ates special political relations is a rule of 
universal recognition. Modern nations 
are certainly guided by this prin- 
ciple, and our own government very 
early in its history invoked it when pro- 
claiming the Monroe Doctrine. The 
first assertion of the doctrine was based 
on a purely self-defense motive, namely, 
that this country’s safety and peace 
depended upon the exclusion of Euro- 
pean colonization on American soil. 

Mere statement of the purpose and 
effect of the doctrine will indicate that 
it has a special application in the region 
of the Caribbean Sea, and more partic- 
ularly the republics of Central America 


a 
The United States and Central America 
Policy of Clay and Knox 


By Grorce T. 


Member of the Bar of the District of Columbia, Formerly Minister of the 
United States to Nicaragua 
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because they lie close to us and may, if 
controlled by an enemy, menace our 
eastern and western shores. While, 
therefore, the close attention of our 
statesmen to the affairs of the Isthmus 
was to be expected, it is a noteworthy 
circumstance that this interest was not 
only warmly reciprocated but also that 
the first advances came from the Cen- 
tral Americans themselves, seeking our 
protection in 1822 against aggression 
by Mexico, and urging us to construct 
a canal across Nicaragua, “and by 
means of a treaty perpetually to secure 
the advantages of it to the two nations.” 

The Independence of Central Amer- 
ica had been accomplished without any 
serious or effective opposition from the 
Spanish authorities on September 14, 
1821, but shortly thereafter General 
Filisola, representing the Mexican Em- 
peror Iturbide, entered the capital city 
of Guatemala for purposes of conquest, 
and on February 21, 1822, he formally 
annexed all of Central America to 
Mexico. Protest and resort to arms 
followed, under the leadership of the 
Province of St. Salvador, the congress 
of which on December 2, 1822, passed a 
solemn resolution for annexation to the 
United States, and sent Don Manuel J. 
Arce as one of three commissioners to 
Washington to urge favorable action 
thereon. 

After the downfall of the Emperor 
Iturbide the states of Central America 
proclaimed a new Declaration of In- 
dependence on July 1, 1823, and or- 
ganized the five republics in a Federal 
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Union which lasted until 1839, under 
the name of “United Provinces of 
Central America.” Election as its first 
president fell to Sefior Arce, who had 
then recently returned from Washing- 
ton with the prestige of having won the 
good will of the United States author- 
ities. Since his day many of the Cen- 
tral American leaders have found that 
their friendship for the United States 
was a decided asset with the people of 
their own countries. 


I. Pouicy or Secretary CLAy 


The first minister sent by President 
John Quincy Adams to Central Amer- 
ica was William Miller. Instructions 
which accompanied his letters of 
credence, dated April 22, 1825, so 
clearly set forth what was to be our 
policy, as foreshadowed by Henry Clay 
and followed continuously for three- 
quarters of a century by a long line of 
distinguished successors in the office of 
Secretary of State, that they deserve 
to be quoted at length. Secretary 
Clay said: 


The Republic of Guatemala [the Central 
American Federation] is of more recent 
formation than those, the independence of 
which was recognized by the Government 
of the United States in March, 1822. But 
there are circumstances in its origin and 
subsequent conduct, which give it a claim 
to the interest and regard of the United 
States, perhaps even superior to that which 
they have ever felt in any of the Southern 
Republics. The Province of St. Salvador, 
one of the constituent states of the Repub- 
lic of Guatemala, by a solemn Decree of its 
congress, freely chosen by the people, did, 
on the 5th day of December, 1822, propose 
its annexation to our own Union as one of 
these United States. This measure was 
adopted as an expedient for escaping from 
the oppression with which they were 
menaced, of being annexed, by force, to the 
Mexican Empire, while under the govern- 
ment of Iturbide. For the purposes of 
carrying it into effect three Commissioners 
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were despatched with full powers, who came 
to the United States, and in the beginning 
of September, 1823, repaired to the city of 
Washington. . . . The Commissioners de. 
clared that the people, their constituents, 
were animated with the sincerest senti- 
ments of attachment to the Government of 
the United States; that there was a great 
similitude of principles between them and 
the people of this Union and that, in every 
emergency which might befall them, they 
would place their reliance upon our friend- 
ship to support them against the oppression 
of Tyranny. 

Whatever obstacle there might have been 
in physical relations, or in the Constitu- 
tional arrangements of our own Govern- 
ment, to the proposed Union, the proposal 
itself and the spirit in which it was made, 
were eminently adapted to inspire the 
warmest sentiments of regard and attach- 
ment towards a foreign people, speaking a 
different language, who thus confided in our 
honor and justice, and thus gave, in the face 
of all mankind the most glorious of testi- 
monials to the wisdom of our Institutions, 
and to their sense of their tendency to pro- 
mote the happiness of those who live under 
them. 

On the 8th of February last, Mr. Cafiez, 
the minister of the Republic of the Centre, 
addressed a Note to this Department, which 
affords a new, and highly interesting proof 
of the friendly sentiments entertained by 
his government towards the United States. 
In that note, after calling the attention of 
this Government to the important object 
of uniting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
by a Canal navigation, through the Prov- 
ince of Nicaragua, by the direction of his 
government, he offers to that of the United 
States to share in that great enterprise, and, 
by means of a Treaty, perpetually to secure 
the advantages of it to the two Nations. 


It is an interesting circumstance 
that this first appeal to the United 
States for protection against aggression 
was directed against an American and 
not a European power. Iturbide’s 
downfall ended the immediate danger 
to territorial integrity, except that the 
two rich Guatemalan provinces of 
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Chiapas _ Soconusco were seized and 
ever since have been retained by Mex- 
ico. But Secretary Clay’s sympathetic 
interest having been aroused, he form- 
ulated a policy both idealistic toward 
Central America and practical as a 
measure for our own national defense. 


European Interest in the Canal 


The difficulties of the canal enter- 
prise proposed by Central America 
were not confined to the stupendous 
cost and the intricate physical and 
engineering problems. More impor- 
tant than these were the diplomatic 
complications caused by the ambitious 
designs of the greatest colonizing power 
of Europe. At the beginning of the 
last century, England not only held 
more territory on the North American 
Continent than the United States it- 
self, but also by its usual farsighted 
methods had gained control of the ap- 
proaches to the projected canal. In 
addition to Canada, having a coast 
upon both the Atlantic and Pacific and 
therefore vitally interested in an inter- 
oceanic canal to connect its two shores, 
Great Britain held other strategic 
territory and also exercised primacy of 
power in the Caribbean Sea, as the re- 
sult of the activities of some of her 
most celebrated naval heroes. One of 
them in 1780, a 22-year-old sea officer, 
who afterwards became the great Ad- 
miral Lord Nelson, perceiving in an 
early stage of his genius the strategic 
importance of the territory, attempted 
to win control of the Nicaraguan canal 
route for his sovereign, and at the head 
of a naval expedition made the ascent 
of the San Juan River, but after a bit- 
ter contest with the combined forces of 
the Spaniards and Indians, during 
which he nearly succumbed to fever 
and lost all except 380 of his force of 
1800 men, he was compelled to aban- 
don the expedition. 

Other attempts at conquest were 
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more successful, and England possessed 
herself of Bermuda and the Bahamas; 
Jamaica and Trinidad; the Windard 
and the Leeward Islands, and British 
Guiana. More important still she 
virtually controlled Central America 
by reason of settlements at Belize (or, 
as it is now called, British Honduras) 
and the Bay Islands, and by a protec- 
torate over the so-called kingdom of the 
Mosquito Indians occupying the whole 
eastern coast of Nicaragua from Cape 
Gracios to the San Juan River, the 
Atlantic terminus of the proposed 
Nicaraguan canal. 

With such seemingly insuperable 
obstacles American statesmanship con- 
fronted the problem of canal construc- 
tion as a measure of national defense. 
The United States itself owned no terri- 
tory in the Caribbean Sea or on the 
isthmus of Central America; it had not 
sufficient wealth, public or private, to 
undertake such a vast enterprise with- 
out foreign assistance, and not suffi- 
cient power to oust England from its 
strong position by force even if dis- 
posed to attempt it. Therefore, both 
inclination and discretion prompted a 
peaceful and conciliatory policy. If 
England could not be removed from 
her advantageous position she might 
be persuaded to act in codperation 
with the United States in constructing 
and guaranteeing the proposed isth- 
mian route. Such was the first tend- 
ency of our diplomacy. 

In 1846 the northwestern boundary 
with Canada had been settled, confirm- 
ing the title of the United States to 
that immense region which now consti- 
tutes the States of Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho. Again in 1848, the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo had brought to 
us as a result of the Mexican War a 
great empire which now spreads along 
the coast of the Pacific as the State of 
California. Discovery of gold the 
following year in that new territory, 
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and the rush of prospectors and pio- 
neers to the West impressed anew on 
the government the necessity for a 
short-cut waterway, but when it turned 
its attention toward uniting the two 
coasts by a canal through the Isthmus, 
it found that Great Britain had in 1848 
driven the Nicaraguans out of San 
Juan del Norte, renaming it Greytown, 
at the eastern end of the transit through 
Nicaragua which was generally be- 
lieved to be the most desirable route; 
and in the following year had seized 
Tigre Island in the Gulf of Fonseca at 
the western terminus. 
. Nicaragua sent its Minister Castellon 
to London to protest this aggression, 
and receiving no satisfaction from Lord 
- Palmerston he sounded out the Wash- 
_ ington government to ascertain if 
Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salvador 
would be received in the American 
Union. Secretary Clayton declined to 
- entertain the proposal, but he brought 
pressure to bear to prevent the cession 
to England of Costa Rican territory 
along the San Juan River. 
‘There seemed nothing more to do 
but for the United States to seek a 
treaty with Great Britain by which the 
latter should renounce the advantage 
which she possessed and admit us to 
- equal participation in the control and 
protection of the canal. On June 21, 
1849, Mr. Hise, who had been sent to 
Central America as charge d’affaires, 
eoneluded with Nicaragua, but with- 
out authorization of his government, a 
treaty by which the United States was 
to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over 
any route through the territory of that 
state. During the same year his suc- 
gessor, Mr. Squier, also acting without 
cia authorization, negotiated with Honduras 
oe ie a treaty for the acquisition by the 
__ United States of the legal title to Tigre 


the English. Neither treaty was ac- 
ceptable to the Department of State, 
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but both were held for some time as a 
means of influencing the policy of 
Great Britain and played their part in 
the reaching of an agreement between 
the two governments. 


Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 


Formal effect was given thereto by 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, signed at 
Washington on April 19, 1850. No 
similar document in our history has 
aroused such general discussion and 
controversy which continued until its 
abrogation half a century later. It has 
been much criticized as an abandon- 
ment of the principle of the Monroe 
Doctrine, but considered in the light of 
the circumstances of that time which 
required an understanding with Great 
Britain, and judging by the results 
which were accomplished, it should be 
regarded as a successful step forward in 
the Central American diplomacy in- 
augurated by Clay, the great compro- 
miser. The treaty provided that nei- 
ther the United States nor Great Britain 
would ever obtain or maintain any ex- 
clusive control over the ship canal, nor 
fortify the same nor “colonize or assume 
or exercise any dominion over Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, 
or any part of Central America.” 
Great Britain was thus obligated, 
according to United States interpreta- 
tion, to recede from her asserted pro- 
tectorate over the Mosquito Indians on 
the east coast of Nicaragua, and to 
cease to exercise dominion or control in 
any part of Central America; and 
whatever colonial possessions she had 
therein at the date of the treaty she 
was bound to abandon. The agree- 
ment further provided that the canal 
should be constructed by a private 
corporation under international con- 
trol. 
The treaty had its merits as well as 
its dangers or disadvantages; it pro- 
tected Central America from falling 
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the of England, but it 
failed in its purpose of attracting pri- 
yate capital to finance the enterprise, 
and it involved our relations with Eng- 
land in serious difficulties by departing 
from the Monroe Doctrine. 

As England did not at once withdraw 
' from the Mosquito protectorate, a de- 
mand began to be heard in the United 
States for the ending of the convention. 
But the United States hesitated to 
abrogate it because that would have 
restored the British protectorate with 
renewed vigor. 

Not only the English but, also the 
Dutch and French asserted bai interest 
in the question of canal construction. 
In 1830 M. Verveer, acting for the 
King of the Netherlands, negotiated 
with the Central American Union a 
convention for a canal. In 1845 Louis 
Napoleon, before he became emperor, 
obtained from the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment a concession granting him power 
to organize a company for the con- 
struction of a waterway to be known as 
the “Napoleon Canal of Nicaragua”’; 
and after becoming the ruler of the 
French Empire, and while the United 
States was engaged in Civil War, he 
thought he saw an opportunity to seize 
the whole of Nicaragua by extending 

the boundaries of Mexico over Central 
America under the rule of Emperor 
Maximilian. 

Not only was this French attempt at 
aggression effectively checked, but also 
the British pretensions were confined 
to narrower limits after a long period 
of negotiations, which eventually re- 
sulted in 1859 in treaties providing for 
the return of part of the Belize terri- 
tory to Guatemala; and the Bay Is- 
lands to Honduras, and the Mosquito 
territory to Nicaragua. But the actual 
transfer of the latter was not accom- 
plished until 1894 during Cleveland’s 
administration, at which time it may be 


said that with the exception of its small 


holding at Belize, the English govern- 
ment was finally ousted from Central 
America. 


Regarding the other objective of the = 
United States as announced by Secre- 
tary Clay, namely, the uniting of the “i. 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
across the Isthmus, it is no reflection 
on the continuity of our policy in Cen- 
tral America, but rather indication of 
diplomatic resourcefulness that al- 
though Roosevelt eventually built an 
American canal under American con- 
trol, yet during the period 1823 to 1880 
our statesmen did not seek any exclu- 
sive right or any monopoly of com- 
mercial intercourse, but were intent 
only on procuring the construction of 
an isthmian waterway which should be 
free to every nation of the world and 
neutralized by the joint guarantee of 
all. In later times, however, owing to 
the enormous growth of our wealth and 
power and the consequent greater need 
of self-defense, the government and the 
American people insisted upon the ex- 
clusive control of such a canal by the 
United States. And it is interesting to 
note that in this respect our attitude 
toward Central America is but a part 
of a greater American system which 
now controls the whole of our foreign 
policy. 

The new trend of the diplomacy of 
the United States was announced by 
President Hayes in his message of 
March 8, 1880, in which he declared: 


The policy of this country is a canal under 
American control. An interoceanic canal 
across the American isthmus will essen- 
tially change the geographical relations be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the 
United States and between the United 
States and the rest of the world. It will be 
a great ocean thoroughfare between our 
Atlantic and Pacific shores, and virtually a 
part of the coast line of the United States. 
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Our merely commercial interest is greater 
than that of all other countries, while its 
relations to our power and prosperity as a 
nation, to our means of defense, our united 
peace and safety, are matters of paramount 
concern to the people of the United States. 
No other great power would, under similar 
circumstances, fail to assert a rightful con- 
trol over a work so closely and vitally 
affecting its interest and welfare. 


When Garfield became President, 
Secretary Blaine suggested a modifica- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
because it had been made so many 
years ago under exceptional and extra- 
ordinary conditions which had long 
ceased to exist; and he proposed that 
we should be permitted to fortify and 
control the canal. Secretary Freling- 
huysen, who succeeded Blaine in De- 
cember, 1881, went further in his at- 
tempt to prove that the treaty was null 
and void by the acts of England. The 
primary objects of the treaty, he said, 
were the construction of a canal by the 
Nicaraguan route, and the complete 
dispossession of England of her Central 
American settlements; but as neither of 
these objects had been fully accom- 
plished, the treaty should be considered 
to have become inoperative. 

However, no infringement of it was 
intended or effected by the Freling- 
huysen-Zavala convention of Decem- 
ber 1, 1884, negotiated with Nicaragua 
and providing that a canal was to be 
built by the United States under the 
joint ownership of the two govern- 
ments, and the United States was to 
“protect” the integrity of the territory 
of Nicaragua. Not sufficient time 
remained for action on the measure in 
the short session of Congress, and when 
President Cleveland assumed office he 

withdrew it from consideration by the 
Senate, because although in favor of an 
American canal he believed it ought to 
be built by private enterprise and not 
by the government. 
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Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 


During the McKinley administra. 
tion, the Spanish War and the dramatic 


voyage of the U. S. S. Oregon around | 


the southern continent to participate 
in the naval engagement in Cubap 
waters made inevitable that the cana] 
should be a government enterprise 
under exclusive American auspices, 
The victories of Dewey and Sampson, 
and the acquisition of new colonies, 
demonstrated that the United States 


must be reckoned with as one of the ° 


great naval powers of the world. 
Meanwhile, England, chastened by her 
troubles growing out of the Boer War 
in South Africa, was making a sincere 
effort to foster with the United States 
the mutual friendship which had its 
beginning in the days of Canning and 
Monroe, and she was accordingly dis- 
posed to acquiesce in the new order of 
things in Central America and on the 
Caribbean Sea. 

Success in diplomacy is usually 
achieved by taking advantage of fa- 
vorable conditions. No serious diffi- 
culty being encountered by President 
McKinley in reaching an understand- 
ing with our former rival, the final 
draft of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
was signed at Washington November 
18, 1901. Under its terms the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer convention was abrogated, 
and Great Britain retired from the 
canal partnership and relinquished her 
claim to an equal voice with the United 
States in the control of an isthmian 
route on which she had insisted for 
nearly a century. At last the “para- 
mount interest” of the United States 
in the waterway was recognized by the 
only power in a position to contest it; 
and shortly after the negotiation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which secured 
the construction of the canal at Pan- 
ama, Great Britain withdrew her 
squadron from the West Indies in 
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tacit recognition of the transfer of 
naval supremacy to the United States 
in the important strategic area of the 
Caribbean which was then to become 
an American sea. 


Il. Poticy or Secretary Knox 

New power brings with it new re- 
sponsibilities and new ideals. The 
two great objectives of United States 
diplomacy having been accomplished 
—an American canal under American 
control, and elimination of Europe from 
Central America—the next step was to 
restore order in the turbulent republics, 
and to discountenance revolutions, 
thereby preventing the occasion for 
either a renewal of European influence 
or an attempt at aggression by any 
American power. 

As the name of Clay, the compro- 
miser, is connected with the early his- 
tory of our policy in Central America so 
is that of Knox, the constitutionalist, 
identified with its later development. 
But whereas in the beginning the prob- 
lem of eliminating European influence 
required conciliation and compromise, 
latterly the suppression of disorders 
among our weak neighbors seemed to 
necessitate a strict insistence upon ob- 
servance by them of the provisions of 
their respective constitutions, and com- 
pliance with their international obli- 
gations. 

Shortly after his accession to office 
Secretary Knox disclosed an intention 
to concentrate on the Central American 
situation and to give it first importance 
in our foreign policy. Asa preliminary 
to the proper handling of the difficult 
questions to be dealt with, he effected a 
complete and systematic reorganization 
of the Department of State, forming 
four principal geographical divisions 
for expert study of the political and 
other problems of Latin America, 
Europe, the Near East and Far East; 
and also another division for the gath- 
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ering of information and dissemination 
of it to the service and to the general 
public, in the confident belief that the 
public would support a firm foreign 
policy if persuaded that it was in the 
interest of national defense. To the 
Division of Latin-American Affairs he 
brought to Washington the most capa- 
ble specialists, who had become fitted 
by training and experience in the for- 
eign field for the work to be committed 
to their care. And he sent to the 
capitals of the five republics diplomatic 
officers of career, acquainted with the 
language and history of the countries 
to which they were accredited. 

Like Clay, Mr. Knox displayed an 
interest in the Central Americans as a 
people rather than as an instrument of 
diplomacy, and he was the first Secre- 
tary of State to visit the Republics of 
the Isthmus for the purpose of making 
the personal acquaintance of their 
leaders and studying at close hand their 
special problems. 

As was to be expected from the im- - 
portance of the event, his visit created 
a profound impression; he and the mem- 
bers of his family and staff were re- 
ceived everywhere with great enthusi- 
asm and cordiality, and in Nicaragua 
the government by official decree ex- 
tended to him presidential honors. 
He had already won great renown and 
esteem throughout Central America 
because of his celebrated “ Knox note” 
of December 1, 1909, in which he de- ~ 
clared the sympathy felt by the United 
States for the aspirations of the 
Nicaraguan people to be delivered from 
the intolerable tyranny of its military 
rulers, and set forth our reasons for 
breaking off diplomatic relations with 
the then President Zelaya, resulting in 
the downfall of that corrupt and cruel 
régime which for more than sixteen 
years had oppressed its own people and 
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kept all Central America in constant 
turmoil. 

The plan proposed by Mr. Knox 
contemplated stabilizing the govern- 
ments of Central America by reorgani- 
zation of their finances, and discoun- 
tenancing further revolutions by moral 
influence and such other pressure as 
might be required. 

Because the numerous so-called rev- 
olutions in Central America are seldom 
popular movements but mere military 
uprisings supported by no principle 
except personal ambition, it was be- 
lieved to be to the interest of Central 
America that the hands of the leaders 
of the revolutions should be stayed by 
the United States, rather than that the 
innocent people should be compelled to 
pay indemnities for the damage in- 
flicted on foreign life and property. 
It was also believed that if the control 
of the military leaders could be weak- 
ened the mass of the people would wel- 
come release from revolutionist activi- 
ties and engage in more useful and less 
dangerous employments. 


“ Dollar Diplomacy” 


The first step in the financial reor- 
ganization was to be the raising of suf- 
ficient capital by loans placed in the 
United States, under the supervision of 
the Department of State, at a reason- 
able rate of interest so as to provide for 
the development of resources and the 
employment of labor. This plan of 
substituting dollars for bullets became 
known as “dollar diplomacy.” It need 
hardly be pointed out that it was con- 
ceived in the interest of Central Amer- 
ica rather than for the commercial 
benefit of the United States, because 
at the time the first loan was arranged 
for Nicaragua in 1911 its total export 
trade was about $6,500,000 and its 
customs revenues only $1,300,000, 
sums too trifling to appeal to specula- 
tors or investors. There were no oil 
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wells in the country, no concessions 
and no land problems; indeed nothing 
to be gained except by hard work and 
at great personal risk. Because of the 
well-known timidity of capital to enter 
into turbulent fields except at excessive 


rates, considerable difficulty was ex. | 


perienced in finding American bankers 
willing to take the risk of investment 
on moderate terms, and they agreed to 
assist in the program only when it was 
presented to them as a matter of 
patriotic duty. 


In announcing his plan, Secretary | 


Knox said: 


The logic of political geography and of 
strategy, and now our tremendous national 
interest created by the Panama Canal, 
make the safety, the peace, and the pros- 
perity of Central America and the zone of 
the Caribbean of paramount interest to the 
Government of the United States. Thus 
the malady of revolutions and financial 
collapse is most acute precisely in the region 
where it is most dangerous tous. It is here 
that we seek to apply a remedy. It would 
not be sane to uphold a great policy like the 
Monroe Doctrine and to repudiate its 
necessary corollaries and neglect the sensi- 
ble measures which reason dictates as its 
safeguards. 


To allay tender susceptibilities and 
to make plain the unselfish character of 
the service we desired to render, Mr. 
Knox again declared, during his visit 
to Nicaragua, in reply to an address 
by the President of the National 
Assembly : 


I note, Mr. President, what you have said 
in regard to the existence of some appre- 
hension here and in other republics of Latin 
America as to the true motives and pur- 
poses of the United States toward them 
under the Monroe Doctrine. I beg to 
assure you, and I am sure that what I say 
meets the approval of the people and Presi- 
dent of the United States, that my Govern- 
ment does not covet an inch of territory 
south of the Rio Grande. The full measure 


and extent of our policy is to assist in the 
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maintenance of republican institutions 
upon this hemisphere, and we are anxious 
that the experiment of a government of the 
people for the people, and by the people 
shall not fail in any republic on this conti- 
nent. We have a well known policy as to 
causes that might threaten the existence of 
an American republic from beyond the sea. 
We are equally desirous that there shall be 
no failure to maintain a republican form of 
government from forces of disintegration 
originating from within; and so far as we 
may be able we will always be found willing 
to lend such proper assistance as may be 
within our power to preserve the stability 
of our sister American republics. 


General Mena’s Attempted Coup d’ Etat 


The Mena revolution of July, 1912, 
was a serious challenge to the Knox 
policy of constitutionalism and marked 
a turning point in the history of 
Nicaragua and its sister states. In 
comparison with it the present Sacasa 
revolution, as a military movement, is 
of insignificant importance. 

By the terms of the Central Ameri- 
can Conventions, negotiated under the 
auspices of Secretary Root and signed 
at Washington in 1907, the five repub- 
lics had most solemnly pledged them- 
selves to keep the peace, to observe the 
provisions of their respective constitu- 
tions, and not to recognize any other 
government which might come into 
power in any of those countries through 
a coup d’état or revolution. Although 
not a signatory of the conventions, the 
United States was given a moral man- 
date to bring pressure to bear for their 
enforcement. It will be remembered 
that with even less direct authority, 
and not much more provocation, we 
intervened in Cuba in 1898 to abate the 
public nuisance of disorders at our 


door; and we did it without the consent 
of the Spanish government then in 


power in Cuba, whereas in 1912 we 
acted on the express invitation of the 
Nicaraguan government. 
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Secretary Knox made public an- 
nouncement both at home and in Cen- 
tral America of the course to be 
adopted by the United States and the 
circumstances which induced it to use 
the marines and other armed forces for 
the purpose. In an instruction to the 
American Minister of September 4, 
1912, which he authorized to be com- 
municated to the constitutional au- 
thorities of Nicaragua and also to the 
revolutionists, he said: 


The policy of the Government of the 
United States in the present Nicaraguan 
disturbances is to take the necessary meas- 
ures for an adequate legation guard at 
Managua, to keep open communications, 
and to protect American life and property. 

In discountenancing Zelaya whose ré- 
gime of barbarity and corruption was ended 
by the Nicaraguan nation after a bloody 
war, the Government of the United States 
opposed not only the individual but the 
system, and this Government could not 
countenance any movement to restore the 
same destructive régime. The Govern- 
ment of the United States will, therefore, 
discountenance any revival of Zelayaism 
and will lend its strong moral support to 
the cause of legally constituted good gov- 
ernment for the benefit of the people of 
Nicaragua, whom it has long sought to aid 
in their just aspirations toward peace and 
prosperity under constitutional and orderly 
government. 


Suppression of Revolution 


This was understood by the turbu- 
lent elements to mean that the United 
States would use force if necessary to 
suppress the Mena attempt to restore 
the Zelaya system of military govern- 
ment, and as a consequence the so- 
called revolution quickly collapsed. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that 
during that crisis the majority of the 
followers of both factions, and the 
Nicaraguan people in general, favored 
interposition on the part of the United 
States to restore order by whatever 
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means necessary, especially as such 
action had been requested in express 
terms by the constitutional authorities 
of the smaller republic. And that 
likewise at the present time the pre- 
ponderance of opinion of responsible 
persons in Nicaragua is that the United 
States should take active military meas- 
ures to maintain peace, and not to per- 
mit the continuance of a bloody war- 
fare, which, even if it were to succeed in 
overturning the present constitutional 
government, would bring into power a 
régime which the United States could 
not recognize. As the frequent dis- 
turbances are mere personal struggles 
for spoils in which the defenseless 
poorer classes are compelled to take 
part against their will, any military 
action adopted:by the United States to 
preserve order is a mere police duty and 
not in any true sense an interference 
with the Tight of the people to govern 
themselves; quite the contrary, it is in 
aid of self-government. 

That this represents the sentiment of 
the Liberals as well as Conservatives is 
indicated by the views expressed at 
length in a book published in 1911 by 
J. M. Moncada, one of the ablest of the 
Liberal writers, who has recently be- 
come prominent as a General in the 
present Sacasa revolution. He says: 


Have we the right to deny the United 
States the right of intervention in our in- 
ternal affairs? By no means. But we 
have the right, the supremely human right, 
based upon civilization to ask, nay, even to 
demand, that the Nicaraguan Government 
shall be a government of legality and order, 
and that in no case shall the United States 
support tyranny. It is to be hoped that 
the spirit of the Knox Note may be raised 
to the dignity of a principle of government, 
like the Monroe Doctrine, and that it may 
be proclaimed frankly in the face of the 
entire world. There are no reasons for 
concealing this tendency of American poli- 
tics, as no power can object to the reign of 
order and liberty. 
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Since the Mena revolution in 1919, 
when the active support of the United 
States was given to the constitutional] 
authorities, under a policy announced 
through the legation rather than the 
flagship, there has been less internal 
disorder in the several republics of 
Central America, and their interna- 
tional relations one with another have 
been maintained in peace for a longer 
time than at any other period of their 
history. 


“Imperialism” 

Whatever may be the merits of the 
policy of the United States we must 
expect to be criticized, and our wealth 
and power will surely bring down upon 
us the charge of imperialism. Indeed, 
human nature being what it is, and the 
aims of foreign nations not always the 
same as our own, we must be prepared 


to have our motives misunderstood or | 
misrepresented. But anyone who takes 


pride in the idealistic aspirations and 
achievements of his country should not 
fail to remember that, after one hundred 
years of the most intimate relations 
with the states of Central America, we 
have acquired not one inch. of their 
territory, but on the contrary we have 
extended and enlarged their limits at 
the expense of the European powers 
who have been compelled by us to re- 
linquish their holdings; and we have 
saved the small republics from the 
threatened consequences of an alliance 
which at one time existed bet ween their 
two boundary neighbors to the north 
and to the south; and we have pro- 
tected them from possible aggression 
by any American power with the excep- 
tion of the provinces taken from Gua- 
temala by Mexico. 

Nor have opportunities been wanting 
to us for acquisition of their territory. 
We have declined pleas for voluntary 
annexation and numerous offers of 


territory. In May, 1881, Guatemala 
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proposed to cede Ocos Bay for a coaling 
station; in December, 1901, Costa Rica 
entered into similar negotiations for 
Port Elena; and in April, 1906, offered 
to sell Cocos Island for a naval or wire- 
less station; and in September, 1885, 
the government of Honduras made a 
formal proposal to grant to the United 
States the right to establish and main- 
tain coaling and naval stations on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, namely, 
in the Bay Islands and the Gulf of 
Fonseca, the purpose being “that the 
presence on this coast of vessels of the 
United States would favor the interests 
of both countries and would create new 
ties of friendship.” 

Equally baseless is the charge that the” 
United States is promoting “economic 
imperialism” or commercial exploita- 
tion. Just the opposite is true, be- 
cause the Knox policy has succeeded in 
freeing Nicaragua from the ruinous 
system of monopolies and concessions 
fastened on it by the corrupt Zelaya 
régime which had been engaged for 
many years in the sale and lease of 
government property and privileges for 
private gain. Relief was obtained by 
means of a plan devised by Secretary 
Knox and put into effect through the 
Nicaraguan Claims Commission. It 
contemplated that all of the illegal con- 
tracts, monopolies, and concessions 
should be nullified and cancelled, 
proper provision being made for reim- 
bursement when justlydue. All claims, 
foreign and domestic, were to be 
passed upon by the Claims Commission, 
composed of two American judges and 
one Nicaraguan. ‘This was an entirely 
new idea in our diplomacy and was 
intended to supply a deficiency which 
has long been recognized, namely, 
that there is no machinery in the 
Department of State for determining 
the validity of claims or apportioning 
equitably the extent and nature of de- 
mands which our government is fre- 
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quently called upon to urge against a 
certain Latin-American countries;and, 
on the other hand, there being some- 
times a lack of confidence in the integ- 
rity of their courts, which are often 
mere tools of a dictator, neither our 
own or foreign governments are willing 
to submit to their decisions as final. 
It was to meet this need fora com- _ 
petent and impartial tribunal that re- a 
course was had to the idea of the Claims si3 
Commission, which is not to be con- 
fused with the ordinary mixed claims 
commission, because although its mem- coe 
bers were of two different nationalities — ai 
—American and Nicaraguan—yet it 
was not an international but a national 
court, appointed by and under the 
laws of Nicaragua. The Commission 
heard 7911 cases, representing 25 na- 
tionalities, and amounting to $13,808,- 
161, of which $1,840,432 were 


and that no favoritism was shown to 
Americans is indicated by the fact 
that only 7.1 per cent of their claims _ 
were approved, as compared to 12.7 for 
other foreigners and 22.2 for natives. 
By the adoption of the Knox plan or: 
Nicaragua complied with its interna- = 
tional obligations, placed itself 
record as opposed to confiscation of 

foreign property rights, and emerged 
as the only Central American country 
that is free from monopolies, conces- 
sions and every sort of economic im- 
perialism. 


CoNCLUSION 


Bearing in mind these friendly serv- 
ices to the neighboring countries, —_ 
conscious of the rectitude of our con- :) 
duct in the past, we may accept with pe ae 
calm assurance the responsibility 
the future development of the policy 
initiated by Clay, with all its implica- —__ 
tions. Two of our objectives have ia 
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dominion in Central America. There 
remains the third, the stabilization 
and support of orderly constitutional 
government in the five republics. 
This is in process of successful accom- 
plishment by the present Coolidge 
administration. 

Because of the new canal treaty, 
negotiated during the term of Secretary 
Knox, adopted by the Wilson adminis- 
tration, and approved by the Senate 
under the title of the Bryan-Chamorro 
treaty, the United States has obtained 
not only an option to construct a new 
interoceanic waterway across Nicara- 
gua but has also acquired naval sta- 
tions on Great Corn Island at the 
Atlantic entrance and in the Gulf of 
Fonseca on the Pacific. It has therefore 
become increasingly our duty to main- 
tain order and constitutional govern- 
ment not only in the interest of the 
Nicaraguan people but also to ensure 
the proper enjoyment of these newly 
acquired rights. And it is accordingly 
to be expected that in the not distant 
future the United States will find it 
advisable to negotiate a new treaty 
whereby it will guarantee the inde- 
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pendence of Nicaragua, and will itself 
undertake to construct a railroad 
across that country to connect its naval 
stations as a useful measure for the pro.| 
tection of the Panama Canal, as 
necessary means for the eventual cop.) _ 
struction of the new Nic: araguan canal, 
and as an aid to the economic develop. 
ment of the sister republic. 

In his recent special message to 
Congress the President emphasized 
that the United States as a Gover. 
ment has national interests in Central 
America apart from and more impor. 
tant than the commercial interests of | 
its citizens, and that in preserving | 
and protecting them he proposed to 

‘follow the path of his predecessors, 
And while affirming our special interest | 
in the five countries of the Isthmus, | 
our moral responsibility for their wel- 
fare, and our constant wish to be help- 


ful, Mr. Coolidge again made publie | time 
declaration that we have no selfish ends; of a 
or imperialistic designs to serve, but| teen 
that on the contrary “the United] hee: 
States desires the independence and! fron 
the prosperity of every Central Ameri-| 4 re 
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R. Sueruerp, Pu.D., 
Seth Low Professor of History, Columbia University - ' 


HE especial nature of the relation- 

ship existing between the United 
States and its southern neighbors, and 
in particular those geographically near- 
est to our country, renders the adoption 
of a definitive policy toward them 
exceedingly difficult. One of the im- 
pediments is that tenet of ours termed 
the Monroe Doctrine, about the mean- 
ing of which there has long since been 
a diversity of opinion. Originally put 
forth by a young and weak nation as a 
gesture of defiance to potential aggres- 
sion from abroad, it amounted at the 
time to nothing more than the assertion 
of a right to self-defense. The Thir- 
teen Colonies of Great Britain had 
been the first to gain independence 
from a European nation and establish 
a republic. By so doing they had set 
an example to the erstwhile dependen- 
cies of Spain and Portugal. Because 
of this conduct, the United States 
became the object of primary resent- 
ment on the part of certain European 
powers that viewed with intense dis- 
approval the rise of republicanism in 
the New World. Well aware of their 
attitude, it did not wish any American 
republic to be used by them as a spring- 
board for the purpose of landing on our 
own shores. To its fellows it prof- 
fered no protection, and had no thought 
of controlling their affairs to that or 
any other end. What it had solely 
in mind was the national defense of 
the United States by and for itself. 


OBSTACLES IN THE Way 


During the course of a century the 
Monroe Doctrine has undergone trans- 


The Reconciliation of Fact With Sentiment in Our 


formations that have caused it to veer 
widely from its early intent. That 
tenet has been utilized by the United 
States for the purpose of justifying 
acquisition of territory, of aiding the 
extension of commerce, of assuring the 
protection of American citizens and 
their property, and, by implication, 
foreigners and their possessions, in 
Latin-American lands where conditions 
have been more or less unstable and 
backward. Incidentally to the exer- 
cise of such protection, also, the 
Doctrine has been invoked as a means 
for enabling this country to manage 
the concerns of its feebler neighbors. 
So great indeed have been the changes 


that they might seem to befit a succes- 


sion of possible meanings attachable 
to the initial letters, M. D., since the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 
For a while they stood for Manifest 
Destiny. Then they took on the sig- 
nificance of Masterful Domination, 
only to be followed by Money Diplo- 
macy and in turn by Much Deception. 
Even now to Americans and Latin 
Americans alike they may appear to 
be Mainly Dubious! 

Another obstacle to the framing of a 
definitive policy by the United States 
toward the southern republics is the 
state of mind called Pan-Americanism. 
On the basis of a presumptive identity 
of interests and problems between 
them, such a sentiment suggests the 
desirability of coéperation for the 
promotion of the one and the solution 
of the other. In the nature of things, 
however, when the United States has 
become all-powerful and its twenty 
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sister republics put together are not 
so important, are not so rich, and have 
no such prestige as their northern 
neighbor, a practical application of 
Pan-Americanism may signify nought 
else but what this country of ours 
deems needful for a joint welfare. 

An additional stumbling-block is 
furnished by the enormous growth of 
American economic interests, notably 
in and around the region of the Carib- 
bean. Between 1895 and 1927 the 
value of our investments there has 
risen from approximately $200,000,000 
to upwards of $3,000,000,000. Those 
interests have been accompanied neces- 
sarily to a greater or less degree by 
political concern for their maintenance 
and protection. It finds exemplifica- 
tion in the fact that the period in 
question has witnessed no fewer than 
thirty cases of intervention by the 
government of the United States in 
the internal affairs of countries lying 
within that area, as against virtually 
none prior to 1895. Between in- 
creasing investment and frequency of 
intervention indeed there might seem 
to be an organic connection! 


Tue Force or Historicat TRADITIONS 


Serious as the foregoing obstacles 
are to the formulation of a definitive 
policy, the chief difficulty with which 
the United States has to contend is 
discoverable in a series of moral and 
sentimental considerations. Though 
they belong to the realm of the im- 
ponderables, they are none the less 
powerful on that account. That which 
differentiates the safeguarding of Amer- 
ican concerns in Latin America from 
measures pursued by European nations 
in their dependencies of one sort or 
another is the mighty strength of 
traditions prevailing among the states 
of the New World, with regard to 
republican government, liberty, in- 
dependence, sovereignty, and mutual- 
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ity of interest in the defense of them 
all against aggression by foreign pow- 
ers. They constitute an integral part 
of an inter-American consciousness 
that has absolutely no parallel on 
other continents. European and Asij- 
atic nations may do with the peoples 
resident 


as they please. Such freedom of 
action is neither applicable nor per- 
missible here. When, therefore, the 
United States enters upon a procedure 
indicative of or actually involving 
interference with the domestic affairs 
of a fellow American republic, whether 
justified apparently or not by cir- 


cumstances, the cry of “imperialism” | 


is raised at home and abroad. 

If it be well-nigh impossible to 
embody in terms of a precise meaning 
so elusive a tenet as the Monroe 
Doctrine, disagreement is no less pro- 
found when one attempts to define so 
comprehensive a thing as “imperial- 
ism.” No nation has ever admitted 
officially that it has been imperialistic. 
Some other nation is the one whose 
behavior deserves that adjective. 
With the exception perhaps of certain 
Chinese emperors and presidents, in- 
deed, no governing individual or body 
voluntarily confesses that it has done 
or can do wrong. At all events, 
whenever the government of our own 
country has applied force to the deter- 
mination of a Latin-American political 
problem, the republic concerned and 
its fellows protest against a violation 
of the inter-American consciousness of 
liberty, sovereignty, independence, and 
mutuality of interest in their main- 
tenance and welfare. Thus a shock 
is administered to the traditions of 
friendship, good will and community 
of feeling handed down as an historical 
heritage. 

How may the United States meet 
the logic of the situation without 
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hem wounding the susceptibilities of small 
nations and large among its fellow 


Ow- 

art republics, without doing i injury to the 
ess | spirit of inter-American associations, 
on | and without setting at naught our 
isi. own professions that recognize it? 
les To declare that this country has no 
1rd | intention to take another inch of 
ich land from its southern neighbors is not 
of a sufficient assurance. The extension 
ap. of American power and influence is 
he quite independent of actual additions 
re to our territory. The fundamental 
ag point is, how can we square our needs 
wes and desires as a nation with genuine 
- regard for the moral and sentimental 
~ considerations that the record of the 


” Americas has made so binding among 
| the twenty-one republics? How can 
we select a line of action, further- 
more, that will prevent the powers of 
Europe from carping at our alleged 
| hypocrisy ? 

Reference of matters at issue to the 
international tribunal set up under 
the European-centered League of Na- 
tions is untenable, because neither this 
country nor every 6ne of the Latin- 
American states is a member of that 
body. Recourse to the court of ar- 
bitration at The Hague would be of 
; scant service, because its objects and 
methods are unsuited to the peculiar 
relationshipexisting between the United 
States and its fellow republics. 


Tue or ADJUSTMENT 


A means of action in harmony with 
the several phases of that relationship, 
and yet effective for the purpose, 
might be supplied by an Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Inquiry and Con- 
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ciliation, established on the basis of 
an agreement between this country 
and the Latin-American republics. 
To it could be submitted disputes 
arising among them which are not 
determinable by the ordinary agencies 
of diplomacy. Under its direction an 
investigation might be conducted into 
the sources and nature of such con- 
troversies and recommendations made 
for their adjustment. 

Such an Inter-American Commission 
of Inquiry and Conciliation, if properly 


organi and given loyal support, 
would ferable assuredly to con- 
verting the Monroe Doctrine into an 


instrument for general control over 
the affairs of Latin America, on the 
order of what an American Secretary 
of State some years ago declared to 
be its function, when he said: “The 
Monroe Doctrine . . . is an assertion 
of our right for our own interest to 
interfere with the action of every other 
nation in those parts of this hemisphere 
where others are sovereign ... and 
to say, if you do thus and so, even by 
the consent of the sovereign, we shall 
regard it as an unfriendly act, because 
it will affect us injuriously.” “‘We 
arrogate to ourselves,” he added, 
“only the right to protect; what we 
will not permit the great Powers of 
Europe to do . . . we will not permit 
any American republic to make it 
necessary for the great Powers of 
Europe to do.” Standing in this 
fashion the sedate old Monroe Doctrine 
on its head hardly comports with its 
historical dignity, and certainly does 
not render our relations with Latin 
America happier! 
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HE rapidly eee trade re- 
lations with Latin America, now 
totaling about one billion dollars, 
together with the present discussions 
centering about Mexico and Nicaragua, 
make interesting a consideration of the 
methods, management, and policy of 
United States companies engaged in 
trade with Latin America. We should 
first consider the conditions under 
which such companies must operate. 


EXIsTING CONDITIONS 


All of the countries, without excep- 
tion, have enormous potential wealth, 
they are as yet not fully developed, and 
are largely agricultural. The era of 
manufacturing in Latin America is 
beginning and will doubtless progress 
_ slowly, but for a long time to come 
_ these republics will remain agricultural 
and in need of capital for development. 

The standard of living in the few 
cities is comparable to our own, but 
that of the masses of people is low and 
their consuming power—which has 
_ increased noticeably during the last 
7 Ay 5 few years—can only be raised slowly 

over a long period of years. The 
7 .@ Latin American countries are thinly 
__ populated, mainly with Indian peoples 
scattered over vast areas, the majority 
of whom are still illiterate. Allow- 
ances must be made for racial and 
social differences and for customs, 
_ laws, and religion. 

The past few years have witnessed 
the beginning of an era of education, 
schools, road-building, and extension 
of wireless and cable communication, 
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all due to Saslinend commercial inter- 
course with the United States and 
Europe made possible by the Panama 
Canal and the new steamship lines 
which have been established in recent 
years. Banking facilities have been 
greatly extended and loans of capital 
for purposes of public works, railroads, 
and other developments have enor- 
mously increased. Trade with the 
United States gained last year, with 
the exception of but four of the Latin | 
American republics. 


NEEps 


In the United States we have en- 
joyed great prosperity. Our facilities 
for production have so greatly in- 
creased that for the first time in our 
history production is outrunning con- 
sumption and we are in need of export | 
markets as never before. The United 
States needs badly the oil, nitrates, 
coffee, sugar, fruit, hides, hard woods, 
and many other diverse products 
which can be furnished by the republics 
of the south. 

Latin America needs capital and the 
introduction of our methods of pro- 
duction, our splendid machinery, and 
railway equipment, in addition to our 
manufactured goods. 

The mutual need is very clear and 
the stage is set for a great increase in 
our trade relations. 


DIFFICULTIES IN VIEW 


No business worth while has ever 
been built up without difficulty and 
there are many factors which will 
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hamper the development of satisfac- 
tory trade relations with the countries 
directly south of us. On the one hand, 
there is instability in>a few of the 
governments; there is fear of imperi- 
alism—economic as well as political; 
there is resentment of foreign invasion 
of capital. On the part of the United 
States there is the possibility of an 
indefinite foreign policy changing with 
each succeeding administration; there 
is a lack of adaptability on the part of 
our people, who, after all, have had 
comparatively little experience in for- 
eign trade and cannot as yet be called 
international-minded. 

United States companies, generally, 
fail to appreciate the value of foreign 
trade when built up in an orderly way 
according to the economic needs of 
our own country as well as of the 
countries with which we desire to 
trade. Our efforts towards increasing 
our foreign business have in the past 
been largely sporadic and vigorously 
pursued only in times of depression. 


Eastty OvERCOME 


None of these difficulties are insu- 
perable from any point of view. Latin 
American governments are becoming 
more stable and all but a very few 
have already reached satisfactory situ- 
ations. There should be no resent- 
ment in Latin America at having to 
borrow capital. The United States 
itself throughout its history has been 
indebted to foreign capital for much 
of its development. A creditor nation 
must always be helpful rather than 
harmful, otherwise it would destroy 
the value of its investments. 

There should be no fear of imperial- 
ism, for imperialism as an economic 
policy is valueless. About one per- 
cent of the foreign trade of Great 
Britain is with its African possessions. 
Our own Philippine Islands have never 
been profitable from an economic 
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point of view. Indo-China, under 
the protection of France, has most of 
its import and export trade with other 
countries. From a political point of 
view imperialism is discredited and 
is not the policy of the United States 
government or people. It is now 
merely a bogey for narrow-minded 
propagandists. 

Wise laws governing trade and 
commerce, which will control but not 
hamper development, are necessary in 
every country. The trend of taxation 
should be away from tariff on imports 
and exports, especially on the part of 
undeveloped countries, in order to 
avoid restriction of trade. 

There should be no fear on the part 
of Latin American countries of diplo- 
matic or other intervention. It has 
been clearly demonstrated that the 
State Department of the United States 
will not countenance unjust claims nor 
approve contracts or franchises which 
are likely to lead to diplomatic diffi- 
culties to create monopoly or hamper 
proper development of our foreign 
policy. United States companies 
should not engage in foreign trade in 
any part of the world if they expect to 
be obliged to seek protection or in- 
voke diplomatic intervention. On the 
other hand, there must be respect for 
universally recognized international 
law which has as a basic principle, the 
protection of life and property. 


OppoRTUNITIES SHOULD BE SURVEYED 


United States companies engaged 
in foreign trade must make more 
careful survey of opportunities than 
has been the case in past years and 
must determine al] factors involved 
before starting business, just as do 
companies operating in our own coun- 
try. They should not depend on 
concessions or special privileges for 
their profits, but should stand on 
merits of the business itself. It must 
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be remembered, however, that where 


public works are involved just and 
equitable franchises and contracts are 
necessary to attract capital for devel- 
opment purposes. 

In mercantile pursuits, banking, and 
all other ordinary forms of commercial 
intercourse, there should be no need 
for any special relations. All that is 
necessary is a study of the laws of the 
various countries in which it is pro- 
posed to trade, and a determination as 
to whether these laws afford sufficient 
protection and a stable basis for 
figuring future profits. 

Large companies, and not small, are 
needed for trade with undeveloped 
countries. The risks are too great in 
foreign trade for small amounts of 


capital except in the lesser mercantile 


that of 
_ development has arrived. 


_ backed by large capital, 


_ stockholders of the company. 


pursuits. Undeveloped countries 
should welcome large developments 
for this 
means responsibility. There is noth- 
ing to be ashamed of in size, be- 


- cause size in any company demands 
just dealing, efficient management, 


and service to customers and benefit 
to countries involved as well as to 


ida: = 
DEVELOPMENT WITHOUT 


EXPLOITATION 


The era of exploitation is over and 
industrial and commercial 
It must be 


ne remembered that all past troubles 
involving diplomacy have been caused 
by small, irresponsible companies and 


individuals, and by unjust concessions, 
sometimes improperly obtained; or by 


entrance of foreigners into countries 


_ where governments were unstable and 


revolutions too much frequent. 


For- 
tunately these conditions do not in 


general exist today except in the minds 


of uninformed persons. All the Latin 


_ American governments have passed 


_ laws which protect against monopoly. 
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There are many large companies 
doing business in Latin America today, 
Vast amounts of capital have been 
loaned and very few difficulties have 
been encountered where the companies 
were responsible. 

An example is my own company, 
United Fruit, which does not operate 
in Nicaragua, Salvador, nor Mexico, 
but is in all the other Central American 
countries as wel] as Colombia, Jamaica 
and Cuba. It has a larger investment 
in Latin America than any other 
United States company, and has never 
had to call for a warship. When the 
company was formed it had minor 
difficulties, due to inexperience of our 
officials not in sympathy with Latins 
and ignorant of the Spanish language. 
For more than a decade this company 
has had no serious difficulty because its 
contracts and franchises are not ex- 
clusive nor monopolistic. It has 
maintained a policy of encouraging 
long term contracts for the products in 
which it deals with citizens of the 
countries in which it operates; it em- 
ploys as many citizens as possible 
in its business. All of its officials 
are of the highest character and are 
never appointed until they have at 
least a working knowledge of Spanish. 


CONCLUSIONS 


United States companies must have 
even more efficient management, better 
operating methods, and management 
of higher character in Latin America 
than in our own country. These com- 
panies must be international-minded 
and must realize that the word “‘ Amer- 
ica” includes Latin America, Canada, 
and Mexico just as much as it does 
the United States. 

Under the conditions outlined im- 
provement in trade and _ business 
relations, as well as in educational, 
social, and cultural relations is inevi- 
table. The aroused consciousness of 
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reputable United States firms and busi- 
ness men as to the folly and pernicious 
effects of inequitable business trans- 
actions, realization of necessity for 
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square dealing, rendering of service, 
and development without exploitation, 
make certain mutual gain from business 


relations with Latin America. 
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S this manuscript is being typed 
news comes that Colonel Henry 
L. Stimson, as special representative of 
the President, has persuaded the Lib- 
eral revolutionists of Nicaragua to lay 
down their arms and cease their hope- 
less war upon the Conservative Diaz 
aided by the United States marines. 
The terms are reported to be general 
amnesty to all, some Liberal represen- 
tation in the President’s Cabinet, ten 
dollars to every man surrendering his 
rifle, and the guarantee of an election 
in 1928 supervised by the United 
States. The last provision may prove 
of some value to the conquered insur- 
rectionists, although in the past super- 
vised elections elsewhere have been 
more serviceable as a basis for action 
by the State Department than as a 
substitute for direct action acceptable 
to the defeated party. The news- 
papers report the Liberal leaders as 
asserting that Colonel Stimson an- 
nounced that unless they ceased their 
turmoil their forces would be disarmed 
by the marines. Although this ulti- 
matum has neither been confirmed nor 
denied by Washington, it is probably 
an exaggerated statement devised to 
save the faces of the Liberal generals, 
and Colonel Stimson is to be con- 
gratulated upon ending a cruel war in 
which casualties, in proportion to num- 
bers engaged, were very high and which 
had degenerated into a guerrilla cam- 
paign conducted by roving bands. 
His task, difficult at best, was rendered 
almost hopeless because any solution 
he could suggest would necessarily in- 
volve the continuance in office of Diaz 
whom we had recognized as President. 
i Moreover under the constitution, it was 
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icaragua 


trent 


impossible to hold a new election before 
October, 1928. For these obstacles to 
peace Colonel Stimson was in no man- 
ner responsible. Recognition of Diaz, 
which has never been explained on any 
but tenuous legal grounds, seemed to 
arouse the Nicaraguan Liberals to an 
amazing degree of heat and for years 
to come our recent dealings with them 
will be used against us throughout all 
Latin-America. 


No New ELements INVOLVED IN 
LATE REVOLUTION 


But while we can properly feel no 
pride over our participation in the 
Nicaraguan difficulties, the more one 
understands the situation in all its 
ramifications, the more difficult it is to 
point out how it might have been 
managed successfully. Unfortunately 
we North Americans are unequipped 
temperamentally and by education to 
understand our neighbors south of the 
Rio Grande, and in like manner they are 
unable to understand us. A native 
poet wins distinction and becomes a 
national hero of whom every Nicara- 
guan is proud. He is to them of more 
importance than a president of a huge 
corporation with us. How can the two 
peoples understand each other? 

This lack of understanding extends 
to those American liberals who con- 
demn our present policy in the Carib- 
bean as selfish and imperialistic, as 
well as to the jingoes who wish our 
government to extend its military arm 
to the Canal. Not long ago I heard a 
distinguished senator, a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, denounce our policy and im- 
pugn our motives in the Caribbean. 
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At the conclusion of his address he read 
a resolution which he intended to in- 
troduce into the Senate, calling upon 
President Coolidge to lead in the or- 
ganization of a Central American 
federation in which the five republics 
would be combined under one govern- 


) 
a ment. In drafting this resolution he 
n- was utterly unaware that such action 
z, as he desired would arouse charges of 
Ly interference and domination as serious 
to as those he was at the time leveling 
n against the administration. The sena- 
rs tor betrayed at once his ignorance of 
n Central America and the source from 
ll which he had been receiving information 
and advice. 
In an address before the Senate an- 
_ other senator had this to say about 
the revolution in Nicaragua nominally 
headed by Dr. Juan B. Sacasa: 
The followers of Doctor Sacasa are today 
fighting for just those same principles of 
liberty and free government for which our 


forefathers fought in 1776. Indeed it is 
not too much to say that one would seek 
in vain in the history of our struggle for 
independence for a parallel to the brazen 
tyranny of our State Department in its 
dealings with the overwhelming majority 
of the people of Nicaragua. 


| Neither the senator nor anyone else 
knows which party has a true majority 
in Nicaragua, but if his words mean 
anything they imply that the recent 
revolution had some sweeping political 
or social significance, equal at least to 
what has been taking place in Mexico. 
But as a matter of fact the late revolu- 
tion was merely another in a long series 
of domestic disturbances and armed 
revolts for control of the government. 
Everyone familiar with the situation 
knew that Nicaragua was spoiling for a 
revolution when the American marines 
were removed in the fall of 1925. The 
one just ended, therefore, was not part 
of a world’s surge of peoples, nor was 
it marked by any new purpose or ideals. 


There is plenty of land in Nicaragua. 
The government will give a farm to 
anyone who will till it; no oils or min- 
erals exist in any quantity; the people 
are not oppressed by foreign conces- 
sionaires; and as every man enjoys 
the right of suffrage there are no 
political chains to be broken. 

It is the sad fate of Nicaragua, how- 
ever, to be torn by an ancient and deep 
political feud between the two historic 
political parties. Granada in the south 
is Conservative, Leon in the north is 
Liberal. The party leaders and their 
followers display a bitterness towards 
their opponents which makes ordinary 
social and business intercourse between 
members of opposite parties almost 
impossible. I do not recall that I ever 
attended a social function in Nicaragua 
at which members of both the Conserv- 
ative and Liberal parties were present. 
A man is a Liberal or a Conservative 
before he is a Nicaraguan, and the 
bond between a Liberal of Nicaragua 
and another of Honduras or Guatemala 
is closer than that between Liberal and 
Conservative Nicaraguans. 

When President Zelaya was deposed 
in 1910 the Conservatives came into 
power. The elections of 1912, 1916, 
and 1920 were carried by the Conserva- 
tives as everyone knew they would be 
since this party had control of the 
government. From 1912 to 1925 a 
marine guard was stationed at Mana- 
gua, and their presence was generally 
interpreted as constituting a North 
American veto on a Liberal revolution. 

During this period two schools of 
opinion contested for supremacy in the 
Liberal party. One school, of which 
Dr. Sacasa was spokesman, seemed to 
prefer peaceful methods. Confident 
that the Liberal party had a majority 
among the electorate, this school 
turned its attention towards securing 
an election which would be completely 
supervised by United States’ agents. 
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The other element in the party, how- 
ever, led by militarists and would-be 
generals, placed no hope in a super- 
vised election and favored a resort to 
arms. These were the true leaders of 
the recent revolution and for years they 
have been living outside the country. 
They have established their economic 
roots elsewhere and have nothing to 
lose and everything to gain through a 
successful revolution. The Liberals 
who remained in the country, who had 
felt the benefits of fourteen years of 
domestic tranquillity and who stood 
to lose their property and livings, de- 
sired peace. The exiles who returned 
to lead the revolt were moved by hun- 
ger for spoils and desire for revenge, 
which are, of course, the chief motives 
of Central American revolutions gen- 
erally. Their platform contained noth- 
ing new and held no fresh hope for 
Nicaragua. 

In Nicaragua, politics is a more seri- 
ous business than in the United States, 
and control of government by one’s 
party is a much more vital considera- 
tion. It means that you can live with- 
out fear of imprisonment or exile, that 
your property is safe from confiscation 
and forced loans, that you have an 
opportunity for pleasant employment 
in government positions; it means power 
and a chance to retaliate for the abuses 
which the other party visited upon you 
when it was in office. Politics is a life 
and death matter, not a peaceful sport. 
The position of president is particu- 
larly attractive to an ambitious states- 
man because of the authority and op- 
portunity which it brings. When an 
ex-president speaks of his previous 
term of office he commonly says, 
“When I was in power.” tae 


Saat, We ENFrorce 


CONSTITUTIONALISM? 
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Following the popular success of the 
1922 disarmament conference in Wash- 
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ington Mr. Hughes called a Central 
American Conference in 1923, which 
concluded a group of treaties by which 
the five republics bound themselves to 
recognize only constitutional govern- 
ments in sister republics, and to re- 
frain from participation in coup d états 
against the government of another or 


from intervention, directly or indi- | 


rectly, in another’s internal affairs. 
As sponsor of these treaties the 
United States asserts that it will recog- 
nize only constitutional governments. 
Now it is often difficult to decide which 
is the constitutional government in 
Nicaragua. Peaceful entrance into the 
presidency is more by negotiation and 
arrangement among the leaders of the 
party than by election, and no election 
in Nicaragua has ever gone against the 
faction in control of the executive 
department of the governmert. The 
1923 treaties were designed to discour- 
age domestic disturbances by empha- 
sizing constitutionalism. But they 
are counsels of perfection not yet at- 
tainable in Nicaragua. Whether our 
policy to recognize only those govern- 
ments which we deem constitutional will 
hasten the day of peaceful succession 
to the presidency is highly doubtful. 
The attitude which we have assumed 
in Nicaragua, viz., that we will sup- 
port by force the government which 
we deem constitutional, goes farther 
than the minimum of intervention 
necessary to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of aliens. Followed to its logical 
conclusion it would lead to armed inter- 
vention in every Central American 
revolution. This would be greatly de- 
sired by all presidents in power, be- 
cause it would place them almost in the 
position of dictators. They know that 
they can control the elections, and 
with the fear of revolution removed 
through the United States’ passion for 
constitutionalism, their position would 
be a happy one. The complaint of 
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Nicaraguan Liberals from 1912 to 
1925 was that our marine guard con- 
stituted a denial to them of the right 
of revolution, but that we were not 
guaranteeing them free elections. They 
quoted Thomas Jefferson in support of 
revolution and asserted that if the 
right is taken away it is our duty to 
assure the opposition party a fair elec- 
tion. Otherwise, they said, the United 
States is the supporter of tyranny under 
the guise of constitutional government. 
Constitutionalism can easily lead us 
into this trap. 

If, as President Coolidge seems to 
believe, our sponsorship of the 1923 
treaties makes us responsible for at- 
tending to their fulfillment, it means in 
practice a serious extension of our in- 
terest and participation in Central 
American affairs. Heretofore we have 
been on sound ground. We have recog- 
nized our responsibility under the 
Monroe Doctrine to secure domestic 
order so that the established rights of 
aliens will be preserved. But our re- 
cently announced policy in Nicaragua 
contemplates more than the protection 
of foreign lives and property. It de- 
clares to the five republics: You must 
conduct your government in a manner 
recognized as constitutional under 
Anglo-Saxon theories of political sci- 
ence. Whether you like these theories 
or not, we believe them to be the best 
for you and it is our duty to make you 
follow them. 

If this is really to be a consistent 
policy it will involve more rather than 
less intervention in the future, beyond 
that which has been in the past suffi- 
cient to protect our legitimate interests 
and fulfill our responsibility under the 
Monroe Doctrine. Undoubtedly the 
United States lives more peaceably 
under its conception of constitutional 
government than does Nicaragua. 
Does it follow that it is best suited to 


Nicaragua? 


Some Recent History Ae. 


A brief history of recent events in 
Nicaragua will make my position more 
intelligible. 

As already stated, following the revo- 
lution of 1912 a marine guard was left 
in Nicaragua. Numbering only about 
100 men, it was nevertheless a deter- 
rent to any serious revolution. The 
elections of 1916 and 1920 were typi- 
cal Nicaraguan elections in which the 
“outs” can scarcely be said to have 
participated. But the Liberals claimed 
a vast majority of the electorate and, in 
many quarters, the United States was 
said to be supporting a minority gov- 
ernment by arms because this minority 
government was friendly. As a mat- 
ter of fact our government was inno- 
cent of any such intention, and was 
anxious to withdraw the marines en- 
tirely. But to do so was to invite a 
serious revolution which would en- 
danger the operation of the financial 
plan which was proving so successful, 
cause the destruction of an immense 
amount of property, and saddle the 
country with a heavy and unproductive 
debt. If a fair election could be held 
the danger of a serious revolution after 
the marines’ withdrawal would be 
reduced. Perfectly willing to support 
any party which might win in a free 
election, we hoped thus to prove the 
falsity of the charge that we had 
picked favorites and were maintaining 
them in power by arms. 

The first step was the adoption of a 
new election law, since anything like 
a free election was impossible under 
the old system. This was accomplished 
in 1922 and the first election under 
the new law was held in 1924. Regis- 
trations for this election were held in 
the spring of 1924 with the assistance 
of the present writer, who had drafted 
the law. They were quite successful, 
the charges of fraud being few and 
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inconsequential. The Liberal party 
seemed satisfied with the results and 
were hopefully looking forward to a 
supervised election in the autumn. 

_ But between the date of registration 
_ and the election a factional split took 
_ place in the Conservative government. 
General Emiliano Chamorro, undoubt- 
_ edly the strongest individual leader in 
_ Nicaragua, had returned from Wash- 
ington, where he had been serving as 
- minister, to run for election to the 
_ presidency, a post which he had held 
nN four years before. President Martinez, 
: although a Conservative, represented 
7 a faction of the party which was op- 
posed to the Chamorro group but too 
to carry an election alone. At 
first President Martinez wished to run 
for reélection, although forbidden by 
the constitution todo so. Finding that 
he could not carry the bulk of the Con- 
servative party with him, his group 
formed a coalition with the historic 


Liberal party under Dr. Juan B. 
Sacasa. Dr. Sacasa accepted the 
- nomination for Vice-President, the 
nomination for President going to 


Solorzano, a Conservative of the Mar- 
tinez faction. 

The Liberal party, now having 
formed a coalition with the faction in 
control of the presidency, lost all in- 
terest in an election supervised by the 
a United States, and it was now the turn 
* _ of General Chamorro, who as President 
ay resisted all suggestions for a super- 

vised election, to demand supervision. 
% The United States, however, did not 
supervision and the election of 
| bry resulted in a victory for the coali- 
tion. Although considerably better 
than former elections, the election of 
1924 was tainted by some of the old- 
fashioned practices, and Chamorro 
believed that he had been fraudu- 
lently denied the victory. 
After the manner of most coalitions, 
this one was unnatural and bound to 
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be of short duration. By a coup d'état 
Chamorro came into control of the 
army, had himself elected designate by 
Congress, caused Sacasa, the Vice- 
President, to flee and persuaded Presi- 
dent Solorzano to resign. Whereupon 
as designate he succeeded to the presi- 
dency. The United States, however, 
refused to recognize him because he 
had attained the office by force, but 
also declined to intervene to restore 
Sacasa or Solorzano to the presidency. 
We were reluctant to send troops back 
to Nicaragua for any reason. Inter- 
vention in a peaceful state for any 
purpose is alien to our general policy, 
and properly so. 


Revo.vution Breaks Out 


Denied the fruits of their coalition 
victory, the Liberals now prepared, 
with the assistance of Mexico, for a 
real revolution. Dr. Sacasa preferred 
war with Mexican aid in money and 
materials to the risk of returning to 
Nicaragua to claim his right to the 
presidency. Once the revolution had 
assumed serious proportions, Cha- 
morro, who could get no arms from the 
United States, retired and the Con- 
gress elected Diaz as President. This 
was the Congress elected in 1924 at the 
election which chose Sacasa as Vice- 
President. It was legally competent 
to elect a President provided the office 
was vacant. Solorzano had resigned 
under pressure from Chamorro but 
Sacasa had not resigned; he had merely 
fled the country for the good of his 
health. Many believe that he became 
the legal President when the President 
resigned, but the United States decided 
that by flight and by refusal to return 
he had abandoned the office. Accord- 
ing to President Coolidge the office was 
therefore legally vacant and Congress 
was fully empowered to elect Diaz 
President. 


Diaz has always been friendly 
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towards North American intervention 
in Nicaragua. He is an able man, as 
Sacasa and Chamorro are able men, 
but politically he is suspected through- 
out all Central America. His accession 
to the presidency therefore added fuel 
to the revolt which now sprang up all 
over the country as if it had been mined. 

Probably our government believed 
that with a sympathetic man in the 
chair whom we could recognize as the 
constitutional executive, an arrange- 
ment could be reached with Sacasa and 
all sides brought into agreement on 
some third party. But Diaz is so un- 
acceptable to a large element in the 
country that the Liberals saw fit to 
pursue their revolution, in spite of the 
assistance rendered Diaz by the ma- 
rines, rather than to come to terms 
with him. Diaz having been recog- 
nized as “constitutional” knew that 
he was guaranteed our support, and 
he got it as he did in 1912. In nego- 
tiating with Central American repub- 
lies, shrewdness and acumen are not 
the exclusive possession of the Ameri- 
can diplomatic representatives. 

My guess is that our government ex- 
pected to conclude negotiations between 
the contending forces within a short 
time after the recognition of Diaz. If 
this had been accomplished, his recog- 
nition would have been justified on 
practical as well as constitutional 
grounds. It failed because Diaz would 
not efface himself, because the Liberals 
wanted too much and because leader- 
ship had passed to the warriors in the 
Liberal party. For it is clear that Dr. 
Sacasa was not in control of his party. 
Probably by this time no single per- 
son was. Sacasa is a man of peace, 
and the charge that we sidetracked 
him because we wanted Diaz to be 
President is false. But his party had 
fallen into the hands of the militarists. 

After our recognition of Diaz there 
was probably no alternative to the 
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course we followed, partly because 
there was no single responsible leader 
among the Liberals with whom to deal. 
But recognition of Diaz, based on a 
doubtful constitutional point (and most 
constitutional questions involved in 
disputed Central American elections 
return doubtful answers), impaired our 
reputation and multiplied our em- 
barrassments. 

I know something of the efforts made 
to settle the Nicaraguan difficulty with- 
out intervention. I recognize some 
tremendous difficulties. Even at this 
date I am unable to say how a settle- 
ment could have been reached; but I 
believe that we weakened our position, 
at home and abroad, by falling into a 
discussion of constitutionalism. It is 
our business to decide whom we shall 
recognize, but we must not dictate who 
is to be President. Yet the latter is 
what constitutionalism leads us to. 
And if it is really to be our policy to 
enforce the 1923 treaties we shall be- 
come involved in repeated intervention 
and meddlings such as the treaties deny 
to the Central American republics 
themselves. There can be no consti- 
tutional government without free elec- 
tions. Are we to supervise and guaran- 
tee all elections in the future? 

I want to make it clear, however, 
that to our general policy in the Carib- 
bean there can be no serious objection 
in principle. In spite of modern 
developments our geographical isola- 
tion remains our chief military pro- 
tection. Our relation to the Panama 
Canal and our national safety demand 
that Central America engage in no en- 
tanglements with foreign powers. We 
can permit no such power to establish 
military and naval bases which would 
enable them to attack us in time of 
war. Indeed, the control of the policy 
of a single Central American govern- 
ment by a European state would be 
intolerable. This is what the Monroe 
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Doctrine means with respect to the 
Caribbean. We can permit no foreign 
government to intervene in Central 
America and it therefore is incumbent 
upon us to look after the security and 
the property of their nationals endan- 
gered by disorder or revolution. 

The United States is accordingly 
obligated to do all it properly can to 
prevent domestic disorder and to see 
that the Central American republics, 
and particularly the more backward 
of them, fulfill the elementary obliga- 
tions of states claiming membership in 
the society of nations. In order that 
excuses for foreign intervention may 
not arise it is our duty to use every 
reasonable effort to prevent revolution 
and to secure the payment of just 
debts. When breaches occur it is our 
duty to bring pressure upon Central 
America to repair the damages. 

In spite of the talk in Nicaragua 
about democracy and equality, parties 
go in and out of power through coup 
détats, not through elections. It is 
proper that we should exert pressure in 
favor of the peaceful settlement of 
their political disputes. The United 
States’ influence against revolutions in 
Nicaragua is the greatest service we 
can render this harassed republic. 
Until the threat as well as the fact of 
constant domestic turmoil is removed 
little opportunity for progress exists. 


WuereE THE BANKERS Come IN 


The measure of financial supervision 


exercised over Nicaragua has been 
sadly misinterpreted by many well- 
meaning critics. Central America’s 
past financial history is marked by dis- 
honesty on the part of lenders on the 
one hand and defalcation by the bor- 
rowers on the other. It is impossible 
for her to secure honest loans on rea- 
sonable terms without special pledges 
not demanded of more advanced states. 
On several occasions since 1911 New 


York bankers at the instance of the 


State Department have come to the | 


aid of Nicaragua. With the exception 
of about four million dollars still due 
English bondholders, and about two 
million dollars to American bondhold- 
ers, Nicaragua has no foreign debt. 
At present she owes nothing to New 
York bankers as such. The money 
she has borrowed has been extended 


at reasonable rates of interest and | 


several times when she has been in 
difficulties her creditors have willingly 
suspended payment on installments of 
interest and capital. The creation of a 
method by which she can secure her 
money on easy terms with the assur- 
ance that her just creditors will be 
satisfied not only removes occasions 
for intervention in the future but has- 
tens her national development. The 
United States knows that international 
loans make trouble when defaults arise. 
We want Central America to have the 
needed loans. We want the rates to 
be moderate but in order that serious 
complications may not develop we 
want the obligations met when due. 
If it were possible for us to with- 
draw entirely from Central America, 
knowing that she would be free from 
intervention and undue influence by 
other powers, I would unhesitatingly 
urge that we do so. One hundred 
years ago such isolation was possible. 
Today international trade and com- 
munications have developed to a point 
which make it utterly impossible. 
Nicaragua and other Central American 
countries need money. It isn’t a ques- 
tion of forcing loans upon them. They 
are anxious to contract loans because 
their leaders want more railroads and 
other indispensable public improve- 
1 Since the above was written Nicaragua has 
received one million dollars from New York 
bankers to tide her over immediate needs. 
Obviously the late revolution has created claims 


amounting to millions of dollars which must be 
met from new borrowings. i 
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ments. If money is not forthcoming 
from reputable bankers it will be ob- 
tained from speculative bankers who 
take speculative chances and demand 
commensurate compensation therefor. 
When such loans, perhaps tainted by 
fraud on both sides, are later defaulted,, 
perhaps by a new government which 
does not consider the old loan as a 
moral obligation, the speculative bank- 
ers will solicit the aid of their govern- 
ment in collecting the indebtedness. 
But in fairness to our own security the 
United States cannot permit foreign 
intervention. Such being the case, in 
fairness to the best interests of Central 
America it is the duty of the State 
Department to act as a responsible 
broker in finding loans for them on a 
reasonable basis. 

Don’t blame the bankers for past 
Nicaraguan loans. They have acted, 
oftimes reluctantly, at the request of 
the State Department. And don’t be- 
lieve that the United States marines 
are in Nicaragua to protect bankers’ 
investments. 

I am convinced that the Monroe 
Doctrine as applied to Central America 
works to the advantage of the five 
republics and to the peace of the world. 
They are backward states seeking 
—— capital for their development. 


more than the ours. 


Were they thrown open to unrestricted 
exploitation supported by the armed 
forces of governments whose nationals 
have interests therein, they would 
readily become another arena of fric- 
tion such as Africa and the Balkans 
have been in the past. 

Therefore, how inept you may con- 
sider our policy to have been in exe- 
cution, it must be clear that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, which implies that the 
United States will act as a trustee for 
legitimate foreign interests in Central 
America, has not only contributed to 
the safety of the United States but has 
made for peace. It is unfortunate that 
in our handling of the problem we have 
so frequently aroused the suspicion of 
South American nations. 

But I trust that we shall confine our 
activities to insuring domestic order 
and fair treatment of foreign nationals 
and investors. I hope that we shall 
not consider it our duty to force con- 
stitutionalism upon the five republics, 
desirable as it may be when applied to 
ourselves. It is not necessary that we 
go this far. And I pray that in the 
future we may so act that we shall 
avoid mistrust by the people of South 
America. The time may come when 
we may need their friendship much 
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Y recent two months in Nicara- 

gua, and the four other repub- 
lies south of Mexico and north of 
Panama, make me believe that an 
intelligent judgment on our American 
policy is greatly aided by a knowledge 
of Nicaraguan geography. 

I am quite willing to confess my own 
chagrin at learning in Bluefields that 
the whole East or Caribbean Coast 
is today considerably farther from 
Managua, the capital, than in the 
fifties, when Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
his Accessory Transit Company made 
millions by transporting thousands of 
gold seekers from New York to Frisco 
via the route of the proposed canal. 
Thanks to the present neglected sand 
bars and disconnected river and lake 
boat schedules—also to rainy season 
bridle-paths and mountain passes—my 
trip over to the capital on the Pacific 
slope required, first, a night ride in a 
small motor sailboat down to Costa 
Rica’s Port Limon, and then a day’s 
_ train up to San José—there to wait nine 
days for a Pacific boat (three days) up 
to Corinto and into Managua over 
most of the country’s 125 miles of rail- 
road! As if in a country only one- 
tenth bigger than Ohio, the traveler 
_ had to spend as much time to get from 
Dayton to Cleveland as if he went by 


Paris! 


By-Propucts or GEOGRAPHY 


Some of the social and political by- 
_ products of such a geography certainly 
deserve listing: 

1. It is certain, for instance, that 


-Bluefields and the eastern coast will 
always be a breeding place of revolt and 


Geographic Determinism in Nicaragua 
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revolution, unless either the canal or 
the long-planned—and _long-prayed- 
for—railway is built across the jungles, 


With practically no opportunity to | 


see anything of each other, the coast’s 
25,000 Mosquito Indians, negroes, 
mixed, and whites continue to distrust 
those 625,000 citizens of quite different 
blood over on the Pacific side, who 
today, as always, look upon the 
“Costefios”” with contempt. Without 
better rail or water communication, 
years and years must pass before real 
progress can be made towards assim- 
ilating this “‘Mosquito Kingdom,” 
which became part of Nicaragua only 
after the pressure of the Monroe Doc- 
trine forced it out from under the 
Protectorate of Great Britain in 1894. 
From then until the present day, 
furthermore, every Bluefielder believes 
that Nicaragua solemnly promised 
Great Britain to spend a certain pro- 
portion of the district’s income within 
the district’s borders: “But in spite of 
that promise we send yearly up to the 
capital hundreds of thousands from 
our Customs House here—with hardly 
so much as a penny ever back for even 
the repairing of our disgraceful streets! 
Why should we be in Nicaragua at 
all?” 

In addition, the “Coasters” know 
very well that their daily beans and 
rice—Central American for bread and 
butter—cost much more than over on 
the other side. Naturally, many of 
them believe that they would lower 
these costs if the “Kingdom” were to 
be completely independent. As it is 
now, the coast is not able to raise its 
own food supplies, because it has too 
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much rain—also too many ants that 
carry out of the garden leaves twenty 
times their size! Nor is it able to bring 
the needed commodities across the 
miles of railless mountain and forest. 
Still further, it is unable to secure for 
itself, as earlier mentioned, what it 
believes is a proper proportion of the 
tariff levies against eatables from Costa 
Rica and the United States. And 
there’s the rub! For importation 
means not only tariff duties, but high 
ones, because in Nicaragua, as in the 
rest of Central America, the complete 
absence of direct taxes forces the gov- 
ernment to secure practically all its 
income by tariff (and liquor) imposts. 

So the long-standing bitterness 
against those unsympathetic Spanish- 
blooded leaders over in the far-off 
capital is likely to have vociferous 
expression at the table at least three 
times daily! And that is likely to 
cause serious trouble. For it helps 
every leader to get plenty of followers 
if he will only promise to secure justice 
from Managua or, failing that, to 
strike for the district’s full separation. 
Even the least efficient of revolutionists 
can capture and hold for a time the 
coast’s strongholds because the govern- 
ment troops, especially in the rainy 
season, can hardly get over the moun- 
tains, through the jungles, and down 
the rivers, to dislodge him in less than 
three or four months! 

So it is a matter less of chance than 
of what might be called “geographic 
determinism” that the east coast was 
the seat of the revolution against the 
president-tyrant, Zelaya, 17 years ago 
—as of all the arrangements for those 
loans secured by customs house collec- 
tions which followed. It was a natural 
result of all this, also, that Sacasa’s 
more recent armed efforts at the Presi- 
dency broke out in Bluefields—and, 
characteristically enough, broke out 


ahead of schedule! It is altogether 


natural, similarly, that the Doctor 
should have had his headquarters at 
the even more remote Caribbean port 
of Cabezas—as also that his revolution 
should degenerate into the recent stale- 
mate of guerilla warfare in which 
opposing groups of fighters found it 
extremely difficult to locate each other 
and in which, according to well-in- 
formed observers, battles occurred 
because these different bodies just 
happened onto each other! 

2. From this same geography of 
isolation there follows another factor 
which causes discontent and instability 
not only in Bluefields and on the coast, 
but in many other isolated parts of the 
almost roadless nation. His usual 
remoteness from the capital not only 
permits but practically forces the local 
Commandante or district governor to 
demonstrate the absolutism of a Span- 
ish regent, rather than the leadership 
of a republic’s civil servant. All the 
difficulties of the jungle forbid his 
getting daily orders, just as they make 
extremely unlikely any sort of check-up 
of his actions by the distant federal 
powers which appointed him. The 
natural result is that every province is 
likely to feel—and feel in proportion to 
the square of the distance—the pressure 
of the Commandante’s belief that his 
services are worth considerably more 
than his regular monthly salary. 

“In this district,” so the testimony 
runs elsewhere besides Bluefields, where 
it came from high authority, “every 
functionary from the governor down to 
the humblest postmaster or policeman 
is sent in from Managua and virtually 
told to go as far as he likes. One gov- 
ernor after four months—on a salary of 
$250—took out $20,000! Besides cast- 
ing men into jail at his whim, he found 
a way of getting money from every- 
body down to the Chinese storekeepers 
and even the ragged little bootblacks.” 

It is not for us to scoff at this, for it is 
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a question whether any other arrange- 
ment is possible under these conditions 
of inevitable remoteness. Indeed, one 
of the prime purposes of thus making 
the district’s head an appointee of the 
central government is to overcome the 
centrifugal influence of difficult trans- 
portation and so to furnish a sort of 
federal or national “safety-first”; the 
moment disaffection or revolt is re- 
ported, the central power can get into 
the middle of the situation by changing 
all the important local heads! 

3. The same divisive tendencies of 
the national geography are also largely 
responsible for the effort to pull and 
hold the divergent political units to- 
gether by the wires of silver and gold— 
by that same financial system which 
helps make Bluefields discontented. 
This requires, in the astonishing ab- 
sence of practically all direct and all 
local taxes, that every city send in its 
collection of the tariff, liquor, or similar 
duties to the central capital—and then 
hope to get enough back to take care of 
its own chief local needs. This control 


keeps the city in the power of the state 


in spite of all those leagues of distance 


_ —though it hardly lessens that spirit of 


“‘localismo” or local pride, which is so 


~ much more notable in Central America 


than “‘patriotismo.”” Amongst our- 
selves, it is easy to imagine how every 
one of the local luncheon clubs in New 
Orleans, for instance, in the absence of 


- any other local income, would offer to 


lead a revolt if Washington were to fail 
to send back a proper share of the 
customs collected at the Louisiana port! 

4. As a result of all these factors, 


_ there follows one of the most outstand- 


=? 


belief. 


ing of Nicaraguan characteristics— 
namely, a national politics which is 
based not upon principles but upon 
sectionalism, and which is expressed 
with a vengefulness almost beyond 


Today the Conservatives, who got 
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their start with the born traders of 


Granada, when it was an important 
station on the old highway between 


Madrid and Central America’s capital | 


at Guatemala City, take their politics 
not only into the voting booth but onto 


the battlefield against the Liberals, who | 


proudly boast their rise among the 


more remote, and therefore more pro- | 
fessional and idealistic, citizens of Leon. | 


Contemporary political history, accord- 
ingly, resembles a nation-wide feud: 
the years have come to represent so 
many imprisonments, persecutions, tor- 
turings, and killings that the suc- 
cessful winner of political leadership is 
all but forced, as a gentleman, to 
accomplish the ruination or at least the 
exile of those who, years before, mis- 
treated his wife’s uncle! 
the traveler goes in Central America, 
he finds hundreds of political leaders 
forced to live abroad pending the 
return of their party to power. (In 
Bluefields, I met a handsome, well-bred 
son of a Nicaraguan senator, who, as 
colonel in the battle of Pearl Lagoon 
last December, was captured and then, 
along with several other Conservative 
officers, deliberately shot by Liberal 
leaders! Luckily the .45 automatic 
at his temples did not take his life, 
though it destroyed both his eyes!) 

It is hardly strange, of course, that 
such bitter sectionalistic politics per- 
mits and favors the financial exploita- 
tion of these political opponents who 
do not flee—besides the financial and 
political advancement of the govern- 
ment’s friends. Few of us, surely, 
could resist the same temptation if we 
knew that the loss of our position 
would probably mean the necessity of 
living abroad for years! If all of us 
lived—and ruled—for decades in the 
face and fear of such eventualities, we 
would pretty surely do what the best 
educated and most intelligent people 
of Nicaragua have virtually been forced 
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by circumstances to do—agree, first, 
that a business career, highly subject as 
it is to such persecutions, does not offer 
enough certainty of profit to be worth 
a born gentleman’s consideration; sec- 
ond, that political position, represent- 
ing as it does the risk of life as well 
as fortune, should offer genuine oppor- 
tunity for financial gain; and, therefore, 
third, that the political privilege of 
financial advantage by graft or “filtra- 
tion” should subject a gentleman to 
slight, if any, loss of social face or 
standing. 

5. When to all this is added the fact 
that the great majority of the country’s 
voters are illiterate, it becomes evident 
that the fundamental bettering of the 
situation calls for an active policy of 
mass education. But this, in the 
nature of the case, resembles all the 
other needs already mentioned: like 
them it demands the mastering of the 
country’s trackless geography. It re- 
quires the building of such rail and 
truck roads as President Diaz has 
recently proposed—including the rail- 
road to the Caribbean. But with this 
need of roads, a whole great cycle 
starts—a cycle which proceeds to play 
a huge part in international as well as 
national life. For these roads are 
impossible unless the already restricted 
national income is enforced by means of 
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geographical politics naturally dis- 
courages thrift in every part of the 
social structure. These loans, then, 
are, of course, impossible without 
credit. This, in turn, is impossible 
without taking a mortgage upon the 
only large source of income—namely, 
the customs. Such mortgage, unfor- 
tunately, for reasons mentioned, is 
unreliable unless honest, “‘filtration- 
less” collection is assured. And this, 
finally, in the testimony of the native 
leaders of every sort, is virtually impos- 
sible except through the appointment 
of an American! 
CoNCLUSION 
So it is evident that Nicaragua can 
hardly lessen its troubles without out- 
side help—and that seems to mean, 
willy nilly, help from us. But it is 
easy to believe that this help may 
accomplish more than we dare dream. 
For it will mean breaking the grip of 
that dreadful “geographic determin- 
ism” which has so long been the root of 
so much evil. It is to be wished, of 
course, that in giving that help, we 
may exhibit somewhat more tact than 
has been our habit and certainly, also, 
a greater willingness to show ourselves 
the friend of the Nicaraguans in 
general rather than, until recently, 
quite so exclusively the friend of the 
Conservatives as against the Liberals. 
ane 
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NE of Pa significant aspects 

of inter-American relations dur- 

ing the past twenty-five years has been 

the increased influence exerted by the 

United States over the political des- 

tinies of the countries in and about the 
Caribbean Sea. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
today we control the political future of 
Central America, Mexico, and other 
nearby Latin regions as effectively as 
if we maintained a formal protectorate 
over the entire area. It results from an 
evolution in international relations, in 
the balance or unbalance of political 
and economic power, which given the 
circumstances was as inevitable as 
the expansion of the British Empire or 
the rise of a modern Germany. 


New RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
DoctrRINE 


Whether or not our present réle in 
the Caribbean, and more specifically in 
Central America, is to be regarded as 
but a development of the Monroe 
Doctrine is probably an academic 
question. Certainly it carries matters 
much farther than was contemplated 
by American statesmen in 1823. The 
Monroe Doctrine was in the nineteenth 
century a protective measure, but 
passive, negative in character. Our 
Caribbean policy is also defensive, but 
a policy of tutelage, supervision, active 
interference. The Monroe Doctrine 
was in the beginning wholly political. 
It has in the twentieth century come 
to be involved in economic engage- 
_ ments which were formerly alien to it. 

Yet in the parts of Latin America 
nearest our shores a paramount and 
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South America and Our Policy in the Caribbean 
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14. 
permanent interest has arisen, a sphere 
of influence, which would have oc- 
casioned these recent developments 
had the Monroe Doctrine never been 
formulated. And there are some who 
believe that to associate this permanent 
interest with the Doctrine serves merely 
to embarrass us in our relations with 
the continent at large. 

The new responsibilities we have 
assumed imply, and have frequently 
resulted in, diplomatic or military inter- 
vention in the affairs of our immediate 
neighbors, intervention to avert like 
action by European states in defense 
of their citizens or investments, inter- 
vention to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of American citizens, or to assure 
at least peaceful, if not honest, elections, 
or to mediate between hostile or war- 
ring factions—in general to guarantee 
the strategic security of our own coasts 
and of the approaches to the Panama 
Canal. To take a position in advance 
of trouble, we have come to exercise, 
as President Roosevelt declared, an 
“international police power” in that 
region. 

And the experience is not relished by 
those presumed to be its beneficiaries. 
It is likewise not popular with the 
peoples south of Panama. ‘The recent 
intervention of the United States in 
the domestic politics of Nicaragua, and 
the recurrence of a periodical “crisis” 
in the relations between Washington 
and Mexico City, have as usual loosed 
floods of criticism in the South Ameri- 
can newspaper press. Not that the 

present agrarian, labor, and anti- 
clerical government of Mexico com- 
mands much ee among the 
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upper directing classes of Argentina, 
Chile, or Brazi', and still less are the 
latter concerned about the tragi- 
comedy of factional strife in the re- 
public of Nicaragua. But to them a 
vital American principle seems to be 
at stake, the principle of the legal 
equality and political independence 
of American nations. The United 
States seems to be setting up an “im- 
plied and partial protectorate” which 
may be extended to the whole of the 
western hemisphere. And the tend- 
ency runs counter to the growing 
power, stability, and pride of the 
nations on the southern continent. 
For them the old dangers from Europe, 
especially with the prostration that has 
followed the World War, no longer 
exist, and anything like North Ameri- 
can tutelage is more and more resenied. 
Our policy in Central America can 
scarcely have the hearty acceptance of 
the stronger, self-sufficient American 
states. 

Insofar as the Monroe Doctrine is 
associated with this policy, it is re- 
garded by great numbers in these 
southern countries today as a sinister 
menace to their sovereignty and 
dignity. It is unpopular among citi- 
zens of the stronger South American 
states because it seems to spell for them 
political inferiority. It is disliked in 
the weaker states because of our 
assumed responsibility for their good 
behavior. Although for a century a 
protective shield of the weak republics 
against the ambition of European 
government, it has not been a force 
making for solidarity of sentiment in 
the two American continents. More- 
over, the extension of the Doctrine 
to mean that no territory on this 
continent may be regarded as subject 
to transfer to a non-American state, 
even with the consent of the parties 
interested, and the declarations of 
Roosevelt and Root justifying the 
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exercise of an international police 
power by the United States over 
backward nations, are causes of dis- 
quiet in the southern continent. Ifthe 
Doctrine is further amplified to exclude 
acts of aggression between Latin 
American coubdries, as seems implied 
in some public pronouncements of 
recent years, the nations of South 
America may see their liberty of action 
as free and independent states seriously 
impaired. In view of our interventions 
in Central America, therefore, it is 
not surprising that South Americans 
confuse Monroe’s declaration with 
“imperialism,” “hegemony,” “dollar 
diplomacy,” and analogous concepts. 
As a result, a rapprochement among 
the Latin American nations has been 
in progress during the past generation. 
It is not a political approximation so 
much as a growing sense of solidarity 
among writers, university students, 
and diplomats, the latter in their per- 
sonal capacity as the ambassadors of 
one people to another rather than as 
official agents. It has been perfectly 


evident, for instance, at recent Pan- — 


American congresses. 


Aires—A Focus 


A principal focus in South America 
of the movement for a literary and in- 
tellectual drawing together of Latin 
American peoples is Buenos Aires. 
Buenos Aires is the largest and wealth- 
iest Latin city on the continent, it is in 
closer and more constant intellectual 
and commercial relations with Latin 
Europe—France, Italy, Spain—than 
is any other city, and as a publishing 
and educational centre it has no rival 
in South America. French and Span- 
ish propaganda are open and persistent, 
because there they find their largest and 
most influential audience. This prop- 
aganda inculcates the ideal of the 
cultural and political solidarity of the 
Latin, or more narrowly of the His- 
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je peoples of the world, and is 
hostile therefore to the influence of the 
United States. It is spread about 
by articles in the daily press written by 
prominent French or Spanish writers. 
It is propagated by public lectures 
under the auspices of the Spanish 
Club, the Latin American Union, or 
the Hispanic American Atheneum. It 
plays upon the young and untried 
enthusiasms of university students, 
and seeks to bind to itself the interest of 
newspaper editors. It leaves no stone 
unturned, no opportunity unutilized, 
directly or indirectly, openly or by 
innuendo, to malign the motives and 
good faith of the United States. 


fi ORGANIZATIONS 


_ Indeed it is among university stu- 
dents everywhere, from Buenos Aires 
to Mexico, that propaganda against the 
United States is most active and secures 
a ready audience. Among them the 
new consciousness of racial and spirit- 
ual solidarity finds most frequent ex- 
pression. In all the Latin republics 
exist student associations, generally 
federated into a national organization, 
and accustomed to meet in national or 
international congresses. They inter- 
est themselves in politics much more 
than do students generally in the 
United States, and frequently express 
themselves on international questions. 

A visible organ of the Latin American 
movement in Argentina is the associa- 
tion called the UniénLatino-Americana. 
It was founded some four or five years 
ago by the late José Ingenieros and 
about a dozen associates, and its in- 
spiration was received in part from 
Mexico. Most of the rank and file 
are university students. It strives 
to initiate a movement of moral resist- 
ance to foreign imperialistic capitalism. 
A program of political, ethical, and 
social regeneration in each country, 
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AGITATION OF STUDENTS’ 


and a new consciousness of racial anj 
cultural solidarity, are to be the base 
for later juridical, economic and eve, 
political confederation. As the ye 
hicle of its ideas the Unién publishes, 
monthly review called Renovacién, 
which is strongly anti-American jp 
tone, socialistic in tendency, and re. 
veals a distinct Mexican influence, 
Although negligible as a_ politica) 


factor, the Unidén is interesting as ap | 


example of the kind of appeal being 
made to the younger generation to 
bestir itself against the “‘Colossus of 
the North.” 

In Montevideo there is a similar 


organization of university students 
4 ‘ called the Centro Ariel, which takes its 
mame and inspiration from the little 


book of José Enrique Rodé. In July, 
1925, both the Centro in Montevideo 
and the Unién in Buenos Aires pla- 
carded the city with protests against 
Secretary Kellogg’s well-remembered 
Mexican manifesto of the previous 
month. In Montevideo a meeting of 
“intellectuals” was called, at which 
the Mexican minister presided; but al- 
though there was much debate, no 
anti-American resolutions were passed, 
due, it is said, to the fact that the law 


and medical students failed to send | 


representatives. 

A similar agitation has been stirred 
up by the more recent misfortunes of 
Nicaragua, not only in Argentina and 
Uruguay, but in student and press 
circles of Chile, Peru and other neigh- 
boring countries. In Buenos Aires 
the Latin American Union sprang to 
the fore as usual, with a broadside 
protesting in the most vigorous terms 
against this “cynical violation of the 
prescriptions of international law,” 
repudiating the imperialistic policy of 
the United States and the “unspeak- 
able attitude” of the “adventurer 
Diaz,” calling upon the Continent 
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4 
racy of Wall Street,” and urging 
oficial recognition of the “constitu- 
tional” government of Dr. Sacasa. 

At the same time the somewhat more 
staid Hispanic American Atheneum, 
under the presidency of Dr. José Leén 
Suarez, issued a manifesto of solidarity 
with Nicaragua; while the association 
of medical students proposed to the 
University Federation of Argentina an 
appeal to all the student federations 
of the world to protest in Nicaragua’s 
behalf. The Argentine Senate, im- 
mediately after voting the annual 
quota for the support of the League of 
Nations, debated whether it should 
continue contributing to the Pan 
American Union at Washington. Fur- 
ther payments were vigorously opposed 
in certain quarters on the ground that 
membership in the Union was a sign of 
vassalage. No formal action was then 
taken, but the socialist Senator Justo 
announced that if Washington’s action 
in Nicaragua proved to be as atrocious 
as was commonly reported, he would 
move for the omission of the item for 
the Pan American Union from the bud- 
get. In Chile the demonstrations bore 
a more socialistic complexion. While 
radicals in the Chamber of Deputies in- 
troduced a motion placing the Chamber 
on record as denouncing American im- 
perialism, representatives of students 
and labor unions constituted them- 
selves into a “committee for the defense 
of the rights of Latin Americans” to 
agitate against capitalism and oli- 
garchy everywhere. A correspondent 
in Peru and a competent observer, 
wrote in the same month of January: 
“The papers devote pages to Nicaragua 
and Mexico. Borah is the newly- 
arrived Messiah. Buenos Aires and 
Madrid are swinging the cat by the 
tail, and the air whistles!” 

I would not leave the impression that 


all student associations are hostile in 
_ sentiment toward the United States. 


| 
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Young South Americans, while easily 
moved to protest against what they con- 
ceive to be an international injustice, 
have generally taken the initiative in 
such efforts as have been made toward 
fraternization between students of the 
two Americas. The recent greeting 
from the association of engineering 
students of the University of Buenos 
Aires to the students of engineering at 
Harvard is a case in point. It is to the 
younger generation, however, that the 
propagandist directs his appeal. " 


Basis For DistRuUsT OF THE 4 
UNITED STATES 


Distrust of the politico-financial aims 
of the United States frequently finds 
expression in radical and _ socialistic 
circles, and is very likely in part a 
reflection of certain radical reactions 
to the United Statesin Europe. Owing 
to the prevalence of extremist views 
among the laboring classes of southern 
European countries, and the close 
relations of these countries with Lat- 
in America through immigration, 
communist propaganda has met with 
considerable success, especially in 
Argentina, Uruguay and Chile, the 
regions most exposed to European in- 
fluence. Foreign agitators have played 
an important réle in the numerous 
labor troubles of Argentina and other 
states since the World War, and South 
American labor is likewise in close 
sympathy with the radical labor ele- 
ments in Mexico. For every crisis in 
the diplomatic relations between a 
Central American state or Mexico and 
the United States there are socialist 
meetings, protests and broadsides in 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo and Santi- 
ago, and appeals to the government to 
seek no more loans from American 
bankers. 

The rapprochement among the Latin 
American peoples is not confined 
to intellectual or socialistic circles, 
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_ although there the movement is most 
intense. It is apparent in commercial 
and journalistic, in military and dip- 
lomatic ranks as well. The Republic 
of Colombia, instead of sending its 
student officers, as has generally been 
the practice, exclusively to European 
armies for advanced instruction, is 
placing them in the military academies 
of Argentina and Chile. Prominent 
economists and industrial leaders of 
Brazil, Argentina and Chile are advo- 
cating a closer economic union among 
the states of South America. Guillermo 
Subercaseaux, the most distinguished 
economist in Chile, advocates using 
the Tacna-Arica controversy as a lever 
for bringing about such a union of his 
country with Bolivia and Peru. Eco- 
nomic groupings of this sort, espe- 
cially if they include both tropical and 
temperate areas, would enable the 
component members to surmount many 
of their individual limitations, and make 
them more independent industrially 
as well as politically. And from them 
might ultimately flow a degree of 
political unity as well. 

The urge to something like a conti- 
nental consciousness, a spiritual and 

intellectual union of Latin America, 

finds frequent expression also in the 

ranks of journalism. The principal 

newspapers of South America are not 

anti-American in policy, but they are 

notably lacking in knowledge, or in 

sympathetic appreciation, of American 

problems and purposes, and are in- 

clined to stress the ideal of Latin Amer- 

ican solidarity as a counterpoise to 

what they believe to be the dangerous 

material power and imperialistic am- 

bitions of Uncle Sam. This comes to 

the surface whenever American policy 

toward Central America or any other 

Latin region is in question, and it must 

be confessed that it has often seemed 

justified by the editorial opinions 

quoted from United States news- 
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papers. We find it so, for instance 
in Argentina in the columns of im. 
portant and influential newspapey 
such as La Prensa and La Razén. } 
may possibly help to explain why the 
Pan American Press Conference held 
at Washington in the spring of 1926 was 
not attended by a more representative 
group of Latin American journalists, 
And it is interesting to observe that 
after the conference the talented 
Guatemalan writer who represented 
La Prensa visited Mexico and Centra] 
America on a special mission from his 
newspaper to advocate, not a Pan 
American, but a Latin American news. 
paper union. 

In Latin American countries it is 
much more the custom than with us to 
appoint writers, intellectuals, to dip- 
lomatic posts abroad. Whether on 
this account or not, it happens that 
among Latin American diplomats a 
hostile aloofness with respect to the 
United States and a desire to substitute 
Ibero-Americanism for Pan American- 
ism is surprisingly frequent. This is 
not only true for diplomats of countries 
about the Caribbean Sea; it appears 
among the representatives of more 
distant republics like Argentina and 
Chile. It has been stated recently 
that with two possible exceptions the 
entire Latin American diplomatic 
corps at Madrid is anti-American. 
The lack of positive information about 
the United States and its present 
policies, however, is as great among 
many of these literary diplomats as 
it is among the literary propagandists. 
Inspired by generous illusions, they 
show a disregard of the inevitable 
realities of the situation which we do 
not commonly associate with the 
diplomatic mentality. To the develop- 
ment of the indispensable elements of 
Latin American union, such as com- 
munications, commercial interchange, 
industrial correlation, they do not 
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generally address themselves. Yet, as 
the Argentine writer LeopoldoLugones, 
has remarked, here is a problem “not 
to be studied or solved by the heroic 
discourse or the flaming ode.” 
American intervention in the affairs 
of Central America, therefore, is a 
source of genuine disquiet, and lends 
itself constantly to the purposes of 
hostile propaganda. ‘The more general 
considerations touching sentiment in 
South America toward the United 
States apply to all the republics of the 
continent. Everywhere there is an 
appreciation of the necessity of close 
relations, economic and cultural or 
educational, with the northern re- 
public, into whose orbit they are drawn 
whether they will or no; everywhere 
a desire for financial assistance, yet 
a half-concealed fear that American 
loans and industrial investment may be 
followed, as in the states of middle 
America, by political influence and 
pressure, endangering their national 
independence; a fear encouraged by 
foreign interests jealous of American 
hegemony in the western hemisphere, 
and ambitious to supplant it by an 
international grouping that would 
serve the political and economic pur- 
poses of certain Latin states in Europe. 
South Americans are alive to the de- 
sirability of inter-American codpera- 
tion and solidarity; but many are also 
convinced that the disparity in wealth 
and power between the United States 
on the one hand, and all the other 
countries of the hemisphere on the 
other, makes equality between nations 
practically impossible and association 
with the United States dangerous. 


CONCLUSIONS 


American citizens may continue to 
prate about Pan Americanism. But 
when—as has happened during the 
past year—the Department of State at 
Washington ae the right of the 
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government of Mexico to pass what 
legislation it pleases on its own internal 
affairs, and, for reasons never made 
wholly clear to the public, attempts to 
dictate to the people of Nicaragua 
what president they shall have, Pan 
Americanism in the ears of our southern 
neighbors becomes but as sounding 
brass. 

American statesmen in the past have 
frequently declared that justice and 
not force are to govern the free develop- 
ment of the republics of the two Amer- 
ican continents. And the American 
people have recently shown pretty 
conclusively that they are opposed to a 
diplomacy of violence. Nevertheless, 
the traditional confidence in the fair 
play of the United States, which has 
been the basis of its cordial relations 
with the South American republics, is 
seriously imperiled. As an Argentine 
has recently said, the friends of Pan 
American unity find it ever harder to 
combat the legend, which takes firmer 
hold on nearly every Latin American 
mind, that the ability to distinguish 
between right and might is no longer 
an attribute of Lincoln’s successors. 

However, taking things as they are, 
and without questioning the sincerity 
of the State Department in seeking 
the friendship of the Latin American 
nations, it is clear that what is needed 
is an intelligible declaration of Amer- 
ican policy toward the Latin American 
republics in general. It is conceivable 
that the difficulties of reconciling the 
legitimate interests and ambitions of 
large and small states, or of backward 
states and those more progressive, may 
be insurmountable. If this be our con- 
clusion, let us face the facts squarely, 
and while encouraging friendly rela-— 
tions with other American nations, 
have it frankly understood that as the | 
biggest and wealthiest people we re- 
gard our own interests in the western 


hemisphere as paramount and expect 
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them always to receive prior considera- the uncomfortable charge. of hypocrisy 
_ tion. Richard Olney announced as If such a course is not unaveidalll 
_ much, as Secretary of State in 1895. if the United States j is to continue ty 
_ Whether such relations can really be codperate effectively in the develop. 
cordial, with nations daily more con- ment of a Pan American solidarity, jt 
_ scious of their national individuality, can only be by contriving more success. 
is perhaps doubtful. But at least fully than in the past to square vital 
there would be less ground for mis- interests and national honor with its 
understanding, and we should escape professions of enh and gree will 
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HE Doctrine of Special Interest— 
of the Paramount Interest of the 
United States in the region bordering 
upon the Caribbean sea—is today 
proving its vital and vivid reality in a 
way that needs no emphasis of mine. 
For a century and three years, the 
Monroe Doctrine—of which the Doc- 
trine of Special Interest is the most 
vigorous offspring—confined itself to a 
reiteration of the separation of the New 
World from the Old, and of the ancient 
warnings that no non-American power 
might menace the Pazx-Americana 
which this country has spread so be- 
nignly over the “American Mediterra- 
nean” sea. So recently as 1923, when 
Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes, at Minneapolis and Phila- 
delphia made the latest official analyses 
of the modern interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, every mention of 
possible aggression against the Ameri- 
can or against our Special Interest in 
the Caribbean was couched carefully 
in terms applying specifically and only 
to non-American powers. 

In this present year 1927, we have 
seen this Doctrine of Special Interest, 
this prohibition of aggression by non- 
American powers, suddenly extended 
to take in American powers as well. 
In Nicaragua today, United States 
naval vessels and United States marines 
patrol the coasts and the ways of inte- 
rior communication, set up neutral 
zones at all strategic points, and supply 
arms and ammunition to the govern- 
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ment we recognize there. And we do 
this for but one purpose, that is, to 
prevent Mexico—an American power— 
from obtaining a foothold, directly or 
indirectly, within striking distance of 
the Panama Canal. Es 
Truly, the Doctrine of Special Inter-_ 
est is a vital, living thing, growing and | 
changing beneath our eyes today. _ 
However, its very history is a history __ 
of change, for the Doctrine itself has 
developed almost imperceptibly from i. 
the old Monroe Doctrine and today, __ ae 
in the terminology of the vast majority _ 
of our countrymen, we could substitute | 
for every mention of the “Monroe © 
Doctrine” the phrase “Doctrine of 
Special Interest in the Caribbean,” 
and not only not change the 
but actually clarify it. ‘om 


DEVELOPMENT OF DocTRINE 


The slow development of the Doc- _ 
trine of Special Interest is, however, | 
none the less interesting and important. 
Looking back over our history in the 
Caribbean region, I have become con-— 
vinced that the actual motivating ~ 
source of the Doctrine of our Special — 
Interest on those shores is to be found — 
in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850. — 
This treaty, it will be remembered, © 
bound the United States and Great — 
Britain mutually to share equally with _ 
the other in the control of any ship 
canal that might ever be constructed 
through the Isthmus of Panama or | 
Central America. That treaty, —_ 
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in a period of compromise and uncer- 
tainties in United States politics, was 
the thorn in the flesh which finally 
awoke the people of this country from 
the lethargy which in those old days 
(as well as in these latter years) be- 
clouded every phase of our relations 
with the remainder of this hemisphere. 
Seen in this light, we can understand 
better the developments of succeeding 
periods, down to 1901 when the treaty 
of 1850 was replaced by the virile docu- 
ment known as the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, and we were launched into the 
full fruition of the policy of our Para- 
mount Interest in the Caribbean. That 
phrase, “paramount interest,” was 
first used by William M. Evarts, 
Secretary of State under President 
Hayes, in connection with the proposed 
Isthmian canal, and distinctly in con- 
nection with a Congressional discussion, 
in 1880, of a possible abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Convention. Hamilton 
Fish (Secretary of State under Grant), 
Evarts, and James G. Blaine (Secretary 
of State under both Garfield and 
Harrison) tied their historic and inter- 
esting contributions to the development 

of the Doctrine of Special Interest, to 

the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

The crystallization of American pub- 

lic opinion behind the Doctrine of 

Special Interest did not come, however, 

until 1895, and as a result of the pro- 

nouncement of the so-called Olney 

Doctrine with regard to the boundary 

question between Venezuela and Brit- 

ish Guiana. The well-known phrase of 

Cleveland’s Secretary of State in his 

message to the British foreign office 

was more ringing then than our genera- 

tion can perhaps appreciate: 

Today the United States is practically 

sovereign on this continent and its fiat is 

law upon the subjects to which it confines 

its interposition. 

It was as an ultimate and rather 

direct result of this attitude of Olney’s 
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that Great Britain was finally cop. 
vinced—after the Venezuelan incident 
was closed—that she must give up the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty if she were ever 
to see the actual building of the Pang. 
ma or Nicaraguan canal. In this cop. 
nection, it might be well to quote a legs 
well known portion of Olney’s dispatch, 
containing his explanation of why the 
“fiat” of the United States was “law 
on this hemisphere”: 


It is because, in addition to all other 
grounds, its infinite resources combined 
with its isolated position render it (the 
United States) master of the situation and 
practically invulnerable as against any or all 
other powers. 


The reader of history finds it the 
fashion, now, to smile indulgently at 
Olney’s truculent phrases, and to 


sympathize with Lord Salisbury in his | 


astonishment and polite indignation. 
But Henry Cabot Lodge, in this very 
period (1895) expressed a vision which 
we may well follow in our study of the 
Doctrine of Special Interest. He said, 
in laying down what is sometimes called 


the Lodge Doctrine: 


It (the Monroe Doctrine) is not a doctrine 
of international law, and the attempt to 
discuss it or oppose it on that ground is a 
waste of words. Like the independence of 
this country, it is a question of fact and not 
of law. . . . TheMonroe Doctrine . . . is 
merely the declaration that no foreign 
power must establish a new government, 
acquire new territory by purchase or force 
or by any other method whatever, or seek 
to control existing governments in the 
Americas. That is the principle which Mr. 
Monroe declared. If there is any dis 
pute as to the meaning of his language, 
it is not needful to dwell upon it. That 
is what the American people believe he 
meant. 


I have set the year of the signing of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty (1901) as 
the date of the blossoming of the Doc- 
trine of Special Interest. And I hav 
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ing. A whole gamut of history lies 


ed that in 1927, twenty-six 
later, the doctrine is still expand- 


between the two dates. It was vir- 
tually within this period that the de- 
fense of the Caribbean was clarified by 
the independence of Cuba and the Platt 
Amendment which made Cuba forever 
our ally in war, and guaranteed to us 
the naval base at Guantanamo, Cuba, 
which is literally the key to the strategy 
of the Caribbean and makes it truly an 
“American Mediterranean.” In that 
period the negotiations with Columbia 
ended and the Republic of Panama 
leapt full-armed from the troubled brow 
of Caribbean politics, to solve the prob- 
lems of the location and sovereignty 
of the Canal over-night. President 
Roosevelt spoke frankly of the advan- 
tages and importance of the Canal to 
the United States, as well as to the 
“interests of collective civilization.” 
The Roosevelt diplomacy with regard 
to the Canal and specifically with re- 
gard to the recognition of the new 
republic of Panama as an incident to 
the creation of the Canal, set up defi- 
nitely and unquestionably the final 
doctrine of the primacy of the interests 
of the United States in the Caribbean 
region. The Roosevelt Doctrine also 
established the corrollary that even the 
interests of the countries themselves of 
that region were in many ways second- 
ary to that special or paramount inter- 
est of the United States, which is rep- 
resented so carefully in the phrase “the 
defense of the Panama Canal,” which 
dominates our Caribbean diplomacy. 


REASONS FOR THE DocTRINE 


The Doctrine of Special Interest 
therefore has its roots in history, but 
the lights of today may perhaps cast 
more illumination than our search 
through the dusty documents of the 
past. Naturally the reasons for this 
Special Interest and for its manifesta- 
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tions of the present are three-fold— 
political, military and commercial. 

It is the political phase which is 
thrown most clearly into relief by 
recent developments. The threat of 
Mexico against Nicaragua has made all 
of us, who seek’ to follow the intricacies 
of Latin American diplomacy, realize 
the supreme political importance of the 
primacy of our Special Interest in 
Central America. It is clear, even to 
those who have not been sympathetic 
with the movement of American ships 
and marines and arms to Nicaragua, 
that should Mexico prove able to place 
in power there a Nicaraguan govern- 
ment, under obligation for its victory 
and for its stability to the Mexican 
government, the threats to American 
interests of every sort would be very 
serious. Such a threat might easily 
lead to a war with Mexico—for our 
Mexican policy may be elastic and 
overly patient, but threats at the 
Panama Canal find us, always, firm, 
alert and prepared. Even though such 
a war with Mexico did not come there 
would be—with Mexico dominating 
the government in Nicaragua—a con- 
stant and never diminishing fear that 
Mexico might establish and equip, in 
the Nicaraguan jungles, an airplane 
base constituting a continuous menace 
to the Panama Canal, or more likely, 
perhaps enter into secret agreements 
with the potential) enemies of the 
United States on other continents. In 
any case, if Mexico dominated in 
Nicaragua, she would be, by that token, 
hostile to us, for our only real solution 
of the present Nicaraguan situation is 
to make Mexico our friend. Only if 
that desideratum were achieved, would 
the Mexican menace to the Panama 
Canal from Nicaragua be quickly lifted 
and forgotten. 


Our policy in Nicaragua, since Mex- 
ico entered the picture, has been ae 
definite and unquestionable interven- 
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tion, and were such intervention to 
continue to be forced upon the United 
States by Mexico’s activity there, we 
may be sure that from Mexico and 
Nicaragua would spread a policy of 
anti-Americanism throughout the Car- 
ibbean that would be menacing to 
political, military, and commercial 
interests alike. 

Charles Evans Hughes, while yet 
Secretary of State, declared the object 
of the Doctrine of Special Interest,’ 
“not to create but to preclude the 
necessity of intervention.” And later 
on in the same address he stated that: 


Our interest is in having prosperous, 
peaceful, and law-abiding neighbors with 
whom we can cojperate to mutual advan- 
tage.... The essential condition of 
cojperation is peace and this Government 
is constant in its endeavors to promote 
peace on this hemisphere. 


Primarily, in the interest of that 
Paz-Americana which is so described 
by Mr. Hughes himself, the precluding 
of causes of conflict is a basic policy of 
Washington in Latin America. This 
point must be understood and never 
forgotten, for it explains much, includ- 
ing the apparent discrepancy between 
our insistence on international law and 
procedure in our relations with Mexico, 
and our insistence in the same notes 
that laws be changed before they are 
voted upon in the Mexican Congress— 
because we struggle by every means in 
our power to avoid each possibility of 
trouble before it manifests itself. 

It is in the light of this fundamental 
policy—that of prevention in advance 
of conflict or difficulty—that the polit- 
ical phases of the Doctrine of Special 
Interest are to be interpreted. Polliti- 
cally we must indeed have friends inthis 
hemisphere, and politically too we must 
follow roads that will avoid war even 


1 Observations on the Monroe Doctrine, ad- 
dress before the American Bar Association, 
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with our potential enemies. Thus the 
Mexican situation becomes a problem 


ter of f 
be un 


greater thanthe oil question and greater | This 


indeed than the mere protection of 
American owned properties. Friend. 
ship and goodwill are essential to our 
Mexican relations and in those eras like 
the present, when friendship and good- 
will are lacking with Mexico, trains of 
new difficulties are started. These 


meander through the present and the | 


future with aggravating persistence 
and with peril to the stability of the 
very policy of static peace which is the 
essence of the Doctrine of Special 
Interest. 

The political phases of the doctrine 
shade into the military. Primarily, of 
course, the latter are today concerned 
with the defense of the Panama Canal, 
but this was not always so. Even from 
the date of the Monroe Doctrine itself, 


and from years before, the military | 


phases of the Caribbean region have 
dominated our whole diplomacy. Eng- 
land’s desire to have her own “special 
interest” in Cuba, which was a fortress 
in our dooryard, was strongly influen- 
tial in determining President Monroe’s 
announcement of his doctrine without 
England’s potent support. Maintain- 
ing and supporting Cuban independ- 
ence has been the most important 
phase of our relations with her, since 
her independence. The two threats 
against the sovereignty of Venezueia, 
from Great Britain in 1895 and from 
Germany in 1902, had nothing do to 
with the Canal, which was not yet 
built, but they were none the less mili- 
tary. 

The Panama Canal, however, is 
today the outstanding element in our 
military strategy. When the borders 
of the United States were automatically 
extended to take in the strip of the Ca- 
nal Zone, all the military problems of 
the region of the Caribbean crystallized 
themselves. It became a simple mat- 
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ter of fact that the United States should 
be unhampered in Central America. 
This resulted in a happy state of things, 
for the countries of Central America, 
which could accept a fait accompli. 
Difficulties there were, of course, but 
the geography of the situation was 
overwhelming and convincing, and 
Central America accepted its obvious 
corollaries. 

The strategy of Central America in 
the defense of the Panama Canal is 
simple, and may perhaps be properly 
stated here. Guatemala has long been 
the base of the military triangle, for 
several reasons. ‘The Guatemalan bor- 
der, along the southern end of Mexico, 
is paralleled by an American-owned 
Guatemalan railway, for one thing, and 
troops from Guantanamo Bay—the 
United States Naval base in Southern 
Cuba—could be transported easily and 


| quickly to the Pacific, or distributed 


along the Mexican-Guatemalan fron- 
tier in case of trouble. Moreover, 
Guatemala’s friendship to the United 
States was vital to her as holding 
Mexico in restraint, and the Guate- 
malan ‘Alsace-Lorraine”—Chiapas, 


/ Tabasco, and Campeche, taken by 
_ Mexico in the early independence pe- 


riod—has made this staunch friend of 
the United States in Central America 
a valuable ally, in her very quiet sup- 
port of all United States policies in the 
Caribbean. In recent months, how- 
ever, Mexican influence in Guatemala 
has grown, and probably today, the 
northern border of the American zone 
of influence is no longer that of Guate- 
mala. That line once passed over, 
there is no favorable strategic point for 
stopping an advance from Mexico onthe 
Panama Canal. Political friendship 
apparently has fallen down in Guate- 
mala, and where once the northern line 
of the Canal’s defense needed no dis- 
cussion, today it is a vital phase of any 
reasoning upon the military aspects of 
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that defense. In case of difficulty, 
Guatemala would have to be occupied > 
by American soldiers; once they would 
have come as allies, but now the atti- 
tude of the Guatemalan government 
and people, rather more than problem- —- 
atical, has made this slight but signif 
cant change. 

Nicaragua is now more important, 
in a military sense, than before, first 
because of the apparent failure of our (ee 
political links with Guatemala, and 
second because of the Mexican phase 
of the Nicaraguan difficulties. With 
an unfortified border along the edge of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California, Mexico is, of course, likely 
to be careful not to start wars with the 
United States, even in Nicaragua. 
None the less, should Mexico gain an 
influence in Nicaragua, it is not unlikely 
that she would seek to hold that in- _ 
fluence as a hostage for United States 
friendship. Mexico, even with her 
limited resources, could of course build 5 2 


gua. She po furnish such bases — 

with airplanes and with the Panama 
Canal only a few hours’ flight across 
Costa Rica, the menace of Mexico—if — 
trouble brewed—would not be one to | 
be taken lightly. All this, however, is — 
a minor phase, compared with thedan- __ 
ger of Mexico’s hostility in case of a de 
war with a European or Asiatic nation. 
Nicaragua has long been looked upon.__ 
as one of the vitally important elements 4 


of the Panama Canal’s defense, and the 
Treaty of 1916, by which 
ceded the right to build the Nicaraguan “ 
Canal to the United States in perpe- = 
tuity, also granted to this country _ ia 
leases for ninety-nine years to naval Pr 
bases on both the Caribbean and the — ft 
Pacific. 
The military phase of the Doctrine < 

of Special Interest can be left with these s 

suggestions. The situation was well | 

summed up by ne Hughes in tn 
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the Minneapolis address, cited above, 
where he said: 


By building the Panama Canal we have 
not only established a new and convenient 
highway of Commerce but we have created 
new exigencies and new conditions of strat- 
egy and defense. It is for us to protect 
that highway. It may also be necessary for 
us at some time to build another canal be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans and 
to protect that. I believe that the senti- 
ment of the American people is practically 
unanimous that in the interest of our 
national safety we could not yield to any 
foreign power the control of the Panama 
Canal, or the approaches to it, or the ob- 
taining of any position which would inter- 
fere with our right of protection or would 
menace the freedom of our communications. 


The commercial interests of the 
United States in the Caribbean region 
are today growing with a rapidity that 
few of us can believe possible, even as 
we see it, and even as we have looked 
forward to it. This was foreseen in 
the very earliest days of our nation, and 
yet the years that have intervened have 
seen only here and there manifestations 
of the genuine interest on the part of 
the American people as a whole in the 
opportunities offered by the tropical 
and sub-tropical storehouses which 
border the old “Spanish Main” which 
is now our “ Mediterranean.” 

Cuba is, today, as you have heard, 
the scene of the second largest invest- 
ment of United States capital abroad— 
one and three-quarters billions of dol- 
lars are at work there, not only in sugar 
plantations but in railways and facto- 
ries and in myriad corners of the rich 
land whose wealth has been increased 
from almost nothing to many fold the 
total of American investments, by the 
mere prosperity that has flowed in the 
wake of those American millions. But 
even Cuba was, until a very few years 
ago, a “speculative” investment. We 
knew that today would come, with its 
sound securities and its low interest 
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rates, but even yet we hardly realiz 
that it is here. 

Porto Rico has grown, and prospered, 
but Porto Rico is of our own nation, 
and prosperity is assured her. Haitj 
and Santo Domingo are our wards, 
and friends,—the two republics of the 
island where American marines haye| 
stood guard for many years, and stil 
stand in Haiti. The “Special Interest” 
of the United States there is definitely 
commercial, and concerned perhaps 
equally with the security of American 
investments and with the prosperity of 
the French negro republic. Commer. 
cial, too, are the interests in Venezuela 
and in Colombia, the former the scene | 
of the second largest investment of | 
American dollars in oil fields, with 
Colombia virtually third in this group | J, 1: 
and at the same time one of the most 


ever. 


prodigiously wealthy lands (in poten- ot 
tiality) in the whole world. Mexico, unde 
at the moment, may be left out even of the 
this list of commercial interests, for the | gajy 
commercial interests of our nationals guar 
in Mexico are just now considerably | yor] 
more of a cross than a crown to the put. 
Department of State and to us all, on | thes 
both sides of the border. Yet the time | jaye 
will come again (as the present govern- | par 
ment of Mexico confidently expects, by | ite 
the way) when American money Will 
reénter Mexico, under new conditions _yjoy 
and with new guarantees which 
perhaps yet to appear but may none drai 
the less be assumed as a matter of time. a6 
In Central America the chief United | floa 
States commercial interests are in vast | the 
plantations of tropical fruits and in 


railways, interests which are growing 
and which in time will include also 
grazing lands for cattle needed, in afew | 
years, for food in this country, and 
thence through grazing into agricul- 
tural wealth of grains and produce of 
every kind. The railways, then, will 
reach out with highways, and these, too, 
probably representing American capital. 
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The whole prospect is colorful, and 
hopeful in the extreme, for those are 
the investments that make for peace 
and for prosperity, and for those excel- 
lent neighbors of whom Mr. Hughes 
spoke. 

The investments of United States 
dollars, and therefore the United 
States commercial interests, are not 
confined to industrial projects, how- 
ever. There is a growing investment 
in government securities. 

There is not space here for me to 
discuss American investments in the 
Caribbean. I have only one phase of 
it to point out to you, and that is that 
within the past three years, literally, 
the whole attitude of the American in- 
vesting public has changed toward the 
securities of the Caribbean countries. 
In 1923 when the republic of El Salva- 
dor was seeking a loan in the United 
States, the issue had, ultimately, tobe 
underwritten on the private credit of 
the railways of both Guatemala and 
Salvador, and an elaborate system of 
guaranteeing the payments had to be 
worked out, before the loan could be 
put on the market. So successful were 
these safeguards, however, that the 
investing public bought the bonds at 
par, and today the credit of El Salvador 
has been established definitely, by her 
use of these funds to handle her pre- 
vious debts, to build railways and 
roads, and to pave streets and build 
drainage systems. A few months ago 


| a similar loan for Costa Rica was 


floated, after competitive bidding, by 
the bankers themselves, and tomorrow 
loans nee ded i in Honduras and Guate- 


mala will doubtless be successfully 
handled. Even Nicaragua, despite he ; 
present era of civil war, will before long 

be in the market for a loan and will — 
probably find herself well received by 
the investors of this an 


market. 


Co SION 


These, then, are the elements -— 
together form the background of the 
Doctrine of the Special Interest of the ce: 
United States in the lands of the cee 
bean Sea. They are simple, practical, 

and grounded deep in the facts of life, — 
of policy, and of destiny, perhaps. 
Through the years where the impor 
tance of the Monroe Doctrine in the 
Caribbean region has been growing by 
its own momentum, the Department of | 
State has sought to meet the problems — 
which have arisen with a certain con- 
sistency, and it is this consistency that _ 
we have come to understand as the 
Doctrine of Special Interest. How _ 
well or how poorly the succeeding — 
officers in Washington have carried out — 
the Doctrine has been dependent not 
only in their ability and vision (as 
public criticism so often assumes), but — 
also on the slow or hurrying develop- : 
ment of the facts themselves. Today, 
as I have said, we are looking upona => 
new development of that Doctrine. — 
Prayers we may well offer that we have ug 
guidance in this crisis, that those who 
must choose and those who must act 
may see the right, and in the light of t 
their unquestioned generosity and hope > 
and striving to see that right, that they __ 
may go forward. 
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N several ions in these col- 
umns, with h unpopularity, I 
have endeavored to present to you 
some of the difficulties of idealism in 
international relations. I wish to pur- 
sue that same cynical course again. 
_ I think that whatever difficulties we 
have in Nicaragua come from what 
_ might be called adventures in idealism. 
For, let us begin by considering the 
_ material reasons why we should inter- 
- vene in Nicaragua. The first is said to 
* be the Canal. Well, we have a treaty 
with Nicaragua giving us the right to 
_ the Canal route; and if any Nicaraguan 
‘government should try to deprive us of 
that right, 2500 marines could get it 
_ back for us any time. Moreover, the 
_ gentleman who signed the treaty with 
us, giving us the right to the Canal, 
was Chamorro; and when Chamorro 
_ got into power by a coup d’état recently, 
all that we needed to do if we were 
specializing on being fearful about the 
Canal route was to recognize Chamorro, 
—which we refused to do. Therefore, 
our motive can hardly be the Canal. 
pa It is next said that our motive 
| is commerce. What commerce? To 
; _ talk about the commerce of Nicaragua 
for the United States is like talking 
about one more peanut for an elephant. 
It’s not worth one marine, let alone two 
or three thousand. Besides which, 
Chamorro was the very best friend of 
all American bankers and of all the 
villainous people who go and grow 
bananas down there and sell them to us 
and exploit us and the banana tree, and 
the banana peon, and the waves of 
the Caribbean, and all that part of the 
universe, by the dastardly device of 
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growing more and better and cheape 
bananas. Terrible people! And Cha 
morro was the best friend they had 
And yet we wouldn’t recognize him! 
So it can’t be bananas—or mahogany. 

Next it is said to be the Monro 
Doctrine. It is said that Nicaragy 
is disorderly, and we must make ji 
orderly. Otherwise some Europea 
power will come along and land in that 
country; and the Monroe Doctrine will! 
be upset. | 

Well, what is the Monroe Doctrine’ 
I’m not idealistic or modern. I’m fer! 
the old-fashioned Monroe Doctrine.' 
It simply forbids those European 
powers to acquire new permanent 
possessions in this hemisphere. Doesit 
forbid temporary landings? Not atall. 

Until very recent years we used to 
allow those European powers to send 
landing-parties at will into Latin 


American states in order to protect 
their interests at times of disorder; and, | 
when the time of disorder was finished, 
they invariably went away; and they 
never did acquire any new permanent 
hold on American territory; and what 
they couldn’t do to us in the days of our 
weakness they certainly will not be able 
to do to us in the days of our strength. 

I point out incidentally that the ad- 
vantage of the old system of letting 
them land was that when they had 
landed and shot a few Nicaraguans and 


had gone away, they had the unpopvw-- 


larity for it. Now we are so idealistic 
that we go and kill the Nicaraguans for 
them and take the unpopularity our- 
selves. 

No, we cannot explain what we are 
doing in Nicaragua by talking about 
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material interests. We are far above 
material interests nowadays. We be- 
lieve that we are our brother’s keeper. 
We believe that we ought to be helpful 
to our brother. We do it to ourselves. 
Nobody from foreign parts put the 
Volstead law upon us. We believe in 
tyranny now at home and abroad. 

We are now getting into Nicaragua 
through three modernistic idealistic 
novelties. Mr. Kellogg can’t stop 
them all at once. I don’t blame him 
for going along with them. There 
they are! They are recent traditions— 
but they are fixed traditions—in our 
diplomatic policy toward the Latin- 
American countries in the region of the 
Caribbean Sea. 

The first is that we now refuse to 
recognize any government in Central 
America—or, for that matter, in Mex- 
ico—unless it has come into power by 
means of an election. We pay a great 
deal of attention now to elections 
abroad as well as to elections at home; 
and, as a regular Republican, I enter- 
tain the hope that the Jim Reed Com- 
mittee will be sent to investigate elec- 
tions in Nicaragua—and kept there. 

A friend of mine was in Guatemala a 
short time ago and met up with some 
leading Guatemalan citizens, and they 
said to her: “‘ Your Senator Borah must 
have the army with him.” And she 


said: “What?” And they said: “He 
must have the army with him.” 
“Well,” said she, “why?” And they 


said: “Why, if he didn’t have the 
army with him, Coolidge would put 
him in jail.” 

Now they didn’t have a very con- 
stitutional state of mind, those Guate- 
malans. I don’t criticise them for it. 
England didn’t have a constitutional 
state of mind when Henry VII won the 
title of King of England by winning the 
fight on Bosworth Field. That was 
the best way then to get a king for 
England, and it may be the best way to 
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get presidents in Central America. 


should say? 

Yet in Central America we now are 
going to recognize only the constitu- 
tional man. So, accordingly in Mex- 
ico we recognize Calles, who wants to 
take property away from private peo- 
ple and give it to other private people 
or the state, and who therefore is a 
“Progressive.” So all of our “Pro- 
gressives” in the United States say: 
“Fine! That’s for peace. Recognize 
only the constitutional man. Recog- 
nize Calles.” 

But then when on the very same 
principle of constitutionality we go 
ahead and recognize somebody in 
Nicaragua who doesn’t believe in tak- 
ing property away from its owners 
without compensation and who is 
therefore a reactionary, all our Progres- 
sives say: “Frightful! Horrible! 
Outrageous!” 

So we finally come to the strange 
situation, in which about half of the 
United States says “We are for Diaz 
for President of Nicaragua’; and the 
other half says “We are for Sacasa for 
President of Nicaragua.” 

I expect presently to see campaign 
processions in American cities going 
down the streets in favor of this man or 
that man for President of Guatemala 
and President of Costa Rica. 

And what’s the result? Why, it’s all 
so difficult and so complicated that 
ultimately, of course, people say: “Oh, 
leave it to Frank Kellogg. He’s just 
as honest as anybody else. He’s just 
as able as anybody else. He has time 
to read all the dispatches from Nica- 
ragua. Perhaps he even can read the 
Nicaraguan constitution in Spanish. 
He knows more about it than I do. 
Let it go at that!” In other words, in 


practice, this new principle of recogniz- 
ing only constitutional governments, 
instead of recognizing any and all actual 
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de facto eneiinai means simply 
that you leave the power of upbuilding 
or of upsetting foreign governments to 
the Secretary of State,—which means 
further, in practice, that you leave it 
largely to the head of the Latin-Ameri- 
can Affairs Division of the State De- 
partment,—and who is it? A very 
fine fellow, incidentally, but you don’t 
know his name! 

De facto recognition is automatic. 
Constitutional recognition is autocratic. 
I prefer the former. But we've adopt- 
ed the latter. Novelty number one. 

Novelty number two is the embargo 
on the exportation of private munitions 
to revolutionists in these Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. That’s for peace, isn’t 
it? Everybody has been in favor of it 
who is for peace. All right! First we 
recognize Diaz because he’s constitu- 
tional. Next we logically conclude 
that his rival Sacasa is unconstitutional 
and illegitimate and a revolutionary. 
So we thereupon see to it that Sacasa 
can get no munitions from our private 
manufacturers. All for peace! Why 
should pacifists and idealists and 
Leaguers and worriers about the affairs 
of other countries complain? 

Third! Not content with saying 
that so-and-so is the only right ruler of 
a sister republic and not content with 
preventing his enemies from de-electing 
him by the accustomed methods of 
their country, we say: “We must help 
this good man some more—and still 
farther—to stay in power.” 

How do we know he’s a good man? 
Why, his soldiers counted the votes. 
That’s how we know. 

So we take the public arms of the 
United States out of our public govern- 
mental arsenals and we sell those arms 
to our constitutional pet so that he can 
kill all the unconstitutional people in 
his environment. That’s our third 
idealism in our new modern chore of 
being our brother’s keeper. 
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When we did it for the Obregon. 
Calles régime in Mexico, our “Pro. 
gressives” didn’t complain, did they? 
No. They like Calles. But when we 
do it for Diaz, they complain bitterly, 
Why? Because they don’t like Diaz, 
Thus we disrupt ourselves in our owp 
internal politics by trying to settle the 
politics of foreign countries. 

Now, for myself, as I have intimated, 
I’m a black reactionary. I don’t be. 
lieve in spending our national time 
laboring for the pacification and beati- 
fication of the 
Central American Republics. I’m 
backward-looking. I suspect Mr. Kel- 
logg is, too; but he’s in office and he’s 
practical and he has to take our present 
established policies and momentums 
largely as he finds them. I’m not in 
office. 
I really have a strange little narrow 
idealism of my own. I’m for this coun- 
try; and I’m for treating all foreign 
countries exactly alike. First, I would 
recognize any foreign government ace- 
tually capable of reasonably discharg- 
ing its international duties. Next | 
would allow our private manufacturers 
of arms to sell arms to everybody im- 
partially—or to nobody impartially. 


Third, I would not permit the public | 


arms out of the public arsenals of the 
United States to be sold to any foreign 
government anywhere in the world. 

Such would be my preferences. I've 
been overruled. I’m accustomed to 
being overruled. I don’t mind. Per- 
haps, too, as I’ve already humbly said, 
I’m wrong. I want Nicaragua free. 
Perhaps Mr. Kellogg will free it faster 
than I. 

Now I'll be really cynical. You see, 
if my policy were adopted and if we 
left the Nicaraguan people entirely 
alone, they might go ahead for decades 
and decades and decades and not 
change much toward more nationalism, 
toward more patriotism, eanie better 


domestic affairs of | 


And perhaps I’m not practical. | 
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public service for themselves. That 
was the way with the Dominicans. 
For many decades they subordinated 
patriotism to plunder just because my 
1 We! policy of leaving them alone was 
and followed. 

Well now! If we keep on interven- 
ing in Nicaragua, we shall nationalize 
Nicaragua. We shall arouse Nicara- 
gua’s patriotism. 

What have we in Nicaragua now? 
A distracted un-nationalized factional 
unpatriotic people. Yes. For look! 
Stop idealizing, and look! 

There’s a whole big political party 
m down there—the Conservative Party 
under Diaz—which is openly willing 


he’s | to be maintained in power by foreign 
ent | bayonets. Then there are Diaz’s op- 
ims | ponents—the Liberals—led by Sacasa. 
tin | What of Sacasa? Why, Sacasa came 


to this country and did his best to get 
us to put him back into power by force. 
un So you have the two heads of the two 
ign | great political parties in Nicaragua 
uld perfectly ready to seek foreign aid, 
ac- | against their own countrymen. 
rg. I don’t criticise them for it. We 
I English-Americans, when we were yet 
Ts | in England, used to do the same thing. 
m- ' We used to ask the French to help us 
Y. | against our monarch. We got Magna 
lie | Carta partly through intrigues with 
he the French. It’s all a matter of his- 
torical development, of historical stages 
d. of progress. 
e Our intervention will perhaps hasten 
© | those stages in Nicaragua. It perhaps 
will do to the people of Nicaragua what 
| | I have seen done to the people of 
Ireland, of Egypt, of India, by the 
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It perhaps a 


intervention of Britain. 


will give us—sooner than we otherwise __ 
would have had it—a Nicaragua yo 
patriotically united against the for- tie 
eigner and patriotically bent on a better ie . 
Nicaraguan government—of, by, and 
for Nicaragua. i 

Our interventionists say they want 
a better Nicaragua. I warn them: 
they’ll get it. They'll get it faster 
their way than mine. 

My way—of non-intervention— 
would leave it to nature. They artifi- 
cially—by intervention—will stimulate 
Nicaraguan xenophobia, chauvinism, _ 
jingoism. I would cure the patient 
with fresh air. They are goingtocure __ 
him by giving him serums and fits. _ 
Perhaps they’re more up-to-date and 
scientific than I am. Anyway I'll | ia 

certainly say they’re more hasty; and 
I fear the patient will bite the doctor — 
while recovering. 

The end, though, is bound to be the iat 
same in both cases. Managua ulti- — 
mately is bound to be just as patriotic 
and accordingly just as independent as 
those formerly equally subjugated 
cities Prague and Belgrade. I donot 
worry about the outcome. I only a a. 
propound the ad interim question: bi 

Why should we artificially accelerate _ 
a nationalism and a vigor which, when | 
accomplished, may be unfriendly to us? _ 
Why might it not be better for us to _ 
allow foreigners to wallow in their own 
incompetence and impotence as long as = 
they like? 

That’s the thing I can’t quite see “4 * 
from my narrow “little-American” 
Fourth-of-July point of view. 
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Protecting the Rights of Americans in Mexico 
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” 


O state the “outstanding problem 
» in our present relations with Mex- 

— ieo, requires but few words. It is the 
_ problem of safeguarding, on the one 
hand, the property rights of American 
citizens, which, on the other hand, are 
being infringed by acts and decrees of 
the Mexican government. 


Waar Ricuts Are MENAcED 


‘ ‘ 

Closely related to this main problem 
is the question whether certain agree- 
ments made on behalf of the Mexican 

government, just prior to its recogni- 
tion in 1923, have been observed in 
good faith by that government. But 
as those agreements, in turn, had to do 
_ chiefly with the safeguarding of Amer- 
ican citizens’ property rights in Mex- 
ico, we may reasonably assume that the 
question of their faithful observance, 
or otherwise, will not in itself constitute 
any serious impediment to good rela- 
tions, once the main problem has 
yielded to satisfactory solution. 

In general, there are three classes of 
property with which the Mexican 
government is dealing, or proposes to 
deal, in a manner which we claim in- 
fringes upon the vested rights of our 
citizens. 

The Mexican government has been 
taking, and according to recent news- 
paper reports, is still taking, properties 
of American citizens for division under 
her agrarian laws or to provide village 
commons. We have made no point of 
the fact, as perhaps we might, that 
none of the estates of Mexican officials 
are being taken for agrarian or com- 
mons purposes; or of the fact that the 
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vast amount of public domain and the 
existence of other great estates woul 
seem to make unnecessary such a 
occurrence as that involving the lat 


Mrs. Rosalie Evans, over a small trae} 
of only about twenty-seven hundred 
acres. We have simply contended! 
that, in accordance with Mexico’s ow 
Constitution, and a rule which has! 
found general acceptance internation. 
ally and in most countries locally, the 
properties of our citizens should not be 
taken, even for a proper public purpose, 
without just compensation. 
The Mexican government, 
recently enacted alien land law, pro- 
poses to compel American citizens to 
divest themselves within certain peri- 
ods of time (in the case of American 
corporations, within ten years), of 
certain of their interests in properties 
lawfully acquired many years ago. 
Our government contends that this 
requirement involves a_ retroactive 


by 


application of the law to the prejudice 
of the American owners of these 
properties, something which again is 
prohibited by Mexico’s own Constitu- 
tion, and is contrary to the generally 


prevailing idea of what constitutes fair | 


dealing and legitimate procedure. 
The petroleum properties the Mexican 
government proposes to nationalize. 
It proposes to effect this nationaliza- 
tion simply by declaring, in its Con- 
stitution and new petroleum law, that 
the ownership of these properties is 
vested in the nation. The contention 
of the United States is that such pro- 
cedure is contrary, not only to inter- 
national law, but also to Mexico’s own 
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Constitution, both in its express provi- 
sions and as interpreted by her own 
Supreme Court. 


PROVISIONS OF THE LAW © 


Unfortunately there has been a great 
deal of confusion in the minds of the 
American public as to what this law 
provides. As recently as last month, 
a person, who has prominently inter- 
ested himself in the Mexican situation, 
returned from Mexico and repeated a 
statement which has been made again 
and again that the oil companies are 
offered concessions running for fifty 
years, with a renewal for thirty years, 
giving them a total period of eighty 
years in which to exhaust the oil. 

In approaching the answer to that 
may I say first that the issue is drawn 
by the simple provisions of the Consti- 
tution and Law. Even the Supreme 
Court of Mexico has admitted,declared, 
and expressly decided that the oil peo- 
ple who performed certain positive 
acts before 1917 on their properties 
have vested rights to which the Con- 
stitutional provision, declaring petro- 
leum to belong to the nation, could not 
be applied, because such application 
would be retroactive and confiscatory 
of vested rights. Therefore, we are 
dealing with properties which even the 
Supreme Court of Mexico has declared 
were our property, and constituted 
vested rights. What happened was, 
the new constitution promulgated in 
Mexico, which became effective May 1, 
1917, simply declared the petroleum 
deposits in the subsoil to be the prop- 
erty of the nation. 

Now it is quite obvious that those 
properties cannot be the properties at 
one and the same time of the people 
whom the Supreme Court of Mexico 
declared owned them before 1917, and 
of the government or nation of Mexico. 
Therefore, so far as the title is con- 
cerned, there is no tinea No one 
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disputes it. No one tries to explain it 
otherwise than as a transfer, without 
any expropria'ion procedure and with- 
out the offering of any compensation, 
of the total ownership of these proper- 
ties, from their previous private owners 
to the nation. It is said that we are 
offered concessions for approximately 
eighty years. The inference has been 
allowed to obtain that that fifty years 
or eighty years dates from about this 
time. 

Under the law, however, there is 
provided, in the case of these so-called 
confirmatory concessions, a Maximum 
period of fifty years, counting in every 
instance from the date of the positive 
act before May 1, 1917. Therefore, in 
any event approximately ten years of 
the period of concessions has already 
run. It so happens also that on some 
of the most valuable of these properties, 
petroleum works started about 1902 or 
1903. Whatever period the concession 
may have will date from that year. 
Therefore, in those cases, even if the 
maximum term of concession were 
granted, approximately twenty-five 
years is the only period remaining. 

Moreover, the law makes no provi- 
sion whatever, gives no authorization, 
for any extension of the original period. 
It is true that the regulations say that 
the period shall be for not exceeding 
fifty years, subject to such renewal as is 
provided by the law; but in the absence 
of any provision in the law for a re- 
newal, this provision in the regulations 
amounts to exactly the same as would a 
similar provision in the regulations of 
our Federal Income Tax Law. The 
law itself provides for a maximum 
exemption of $3500. The regulations 
come along and say you shall be en- 
titled to a personal exemption of $3500 
plus as much more as the law provides. 

Furthermore, we are not today dis- 
cussing the question whether this law 
aaa or should not have been ac- 
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cepted by the companies. The die was 
cast, as it had to be cast, before mid- 
night of December 31st last. We were 
told under the law that we must apply 
for these concessions before that time 
or we would forfeit all our rights. The 
word “forfeit” is not in the law. It 
says we shall thereafter have no further 
rights as against the government. The 
oil companies tried their best to find 
out what these so-called confirmatory 
concessions were going to provide, 
what the term was going to be, but up 
to midnight of December 31st we knew 
very little about it. Certainly the 
Mexican government did not stand 
bound on December 31st to give us any 
concessions for the maximum period of 
fifty years. They were in a position, 
if we had applied and come under the 
law on December 31st, to have given us 
on January Ist concessions for a lesser 
term, which may perhaps already have 
expired, counting from the performance 
of the positive act. And, finally, some 
of the most valuable of these properties 
are owned by American corporations. 
Under the Mexican constitution and 
this petroleum law, no foreign corpora- 
tion, whether American or otherwise, 
may be granted any concession for the 
exploitation of petroleum in Mexico, or 
hold such a concession. Therefore, in 
the cases of some of the most important 
of these properties. the Mexican Con- 
gress has provide! in the law and the 
Mexican governraent has asked the oil 
companies to accept an absolute nullity 
for these previous vested rights. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ISSUE. 


Merely to state these issues is to 
indicate where rests the heavy re- 
sponsibility for the present interna- 
tional situation between these two 
countries. Each of the issues has been 
created by the Mexican government; 
upon it must, therefore, rest not } only 
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responsibility for present relations, but 
also such further responsibility as may 
ultimately attach to the forcing of 
such issues. 

There has been no aggressive nor 
offensive act on the part either of the 
United States government or its citi- 
zens. Their attitude has been wholly 
a defensive one—of resistance to a 
wrong, which the other party has con- 
ceived, and in the commission of which 
it will or will not persist, according 
solely to its own volition. 

When we thus come to a true per- 
ception of the issues which give rise to 
this problem in our foreign relations, 
we find ourselves face to face with the 
obvious solution. All that is required 
for the prompt solution of the problem 
is that the Mexican government desist 
from its wholly unwarranted course. 


Mutvat INTEREST IN SETTLEMENT 


Every reason, which the American 
people and American government have, 
for desiring such a solution of this 
problem as will afford the basis for an 
abiding friendship between the two 
countries and their peoples, should 
appeal with manifold force to the gov- 
ernment in Mexico. 

We desire continued and increasing 
commercial relations with Mexico; but 
Mexico’s natural interest in such 
commercial relations is even greater 
than our own. 

We have other outlets for our capital, 
but Mexico needs it. 

While we have a deep interest in the 
welfare of the Mexican people, the 
interest of the Mexican government in 
the advancement and prosperity of its 
people should be infinitely greater than 
ours. But the course of the Mexican 
government, which has created this 
problem in its international relations, 
has brought about in Mexico an eco- 
nomic situation as serious as any with 
which her a have been con- 
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fronted in the present generation. 
Important industries have left the 
country. The operations of other 
important industries have been sub- 
stantially curtailed. In the petroleum 
industry, for example, as a direct result 
of the plans for nationalization, there 
has, within the past few years, been a 


_ decrease in the number of Mexican 


employees from approximately fifty 
thousand to about one-fourth that 
number, with about a proportionate 
decrease in the amount of revenue 
derived by the Mexican government 
from this industry. And finally, there 
is an ever increasing tide of emigration 
from Mexico of labor which is seriously 
needed there for the development of the 
country. 

It is our desire that peace be main- 
tained between these two countries. 
Many of us, however, will not agree 
with some, that abject surrend r in the 
face of a wrong is the surest way to 
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peace. History does not record that 
any individual or nation has ever 
gained from any other individual or 
nation the friendship, which must 
necessarily underlie an abiding peace, 
by any such humiliation. Such a 
friendship can be based only upon 
reciprocal good will and fair dealing. 
Moreover, until a matter is perma- 
nently settled, it will continue to hold 
any threats to peace which it originally 
possessed; and no matter is ever per- 
manently settled until it is settled 
right. 

One of Mexico’s great patriots once 
voiced a sentiment which his successors 
today might well heed: “‘Respect for 
the rights of others is peace.” 

A reasonable respect for the rights 
acquired by American citizens, in due 
compliance with the laws of Mexico in 
force at the time of the acquisition of 
those rights, would solve the problem 
we are now discussing. 
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E ‘undamentals in the Present Mexican Situation 


in 


HE present Mexican problem has 

three important aspects. One of 
them is legal; the other two involve 
considerations of equity, humanitarian- 
ism, and national policy. 


AMERICANS 

Citizens of the United States have 
certain legal rights south of the Rio 
Grande. National sovereignty in Mex- 
ico is limited by international law to 
the extent that the nation is not per- 
mitted to expropriate the legitimate 
property of foreigners without fair 
compensation. ‘There are at least four 
respects in which the organic and statu- 
tory laws of Mexico affect the property 
rights of American citizens: 

1. Foreigners are forbidden to own 
lands within certain maritime and 
frontier zones. Individuals and com- 
panies who possess such property must 
dispose of it within a limited period. 
Individuals may continue to hold the 
lands until death, and their heirs have 
five years in which to dispose of them; 
corporations may remain in possession 
until their dissolution. In both in- 
stances the value of the possessions 
may be reduced for the simple reason 
that the sale must ultimately be limited 
to Mexicans, unless the owners are 
willing to become Mexican citizens. 

2. Aliens are not permitted to own 
more than fifty per cent of the stock of 
companies possessing agricultural lands 
in any part of the Mexican republic. 
Corporations must rid themselves of 
the excess within ten years; heirs must 
dispose of the excess stock which they 
inherit within ns years. Once more 
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the value of the holdings would be ad. 
versely affected because the market 
would be limited to Mexicans or non- 


American aliens, unless again the 
owners desire to become Mexican 
citizens. 


3. The Mexican government is ex. | 


propriating some of the lands of for. 
eigners in carrying out its agrarian 
reforms. Since cash is not available, 
these lands are being purchased with 
20-year bonds bearing interest at the 
rate of five per cent. Moreover, the 
properties so taken are valued as for 
purposes of taxation, plus ten per cent. 
Hence the foreigner is being paid far 
less than the actual worth of his lands 
and, even then, not in cash but in 
bonds of uncertain value. 

4. According to the recent organic 
and statutory laws of Mexico, owner- 
ship of the surface of the land does not 
include ownership of oil beneath the 
surface, as had been the case between 
1884 and 1917. Those who, during this 
thirty-three year period, acquired lands 
by title or the use of lands on long term 
leases are placed in two classifica- 
tions: (1) owners or lessees who paid 
extraordinarily high prices for their 
lands or who, prior to May 1, 1917, 
performed some positive act indicating 
that they expected to find petroleum, 
are compelled to exchange their titles 
or leases for a concession lasting fifty 
years, with the possibility of renewal; 
(2) owners or lessees who did not pay 
such a price or had not taken any posi- 
tive step to develop oil prior to May 1, 
1917, are to be given preferential con- 
— but their titles and leases 
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are not recognized. The provisions 
affect the status of the property of 380 
companies, and all but some twenty- 
two companies have accepted the laws. 
The titles of the conforming companies 
embrace 26,833,335 acres; the titles of 
the protesting corporations include 
1,660,579 acres, or about six per cent 
of the entire area. But the non-con- 
formers produced more than seventy- 
five per cent of the oil extracted from 
Mexico in 1926. Companies of the 
United States are conspicuous among 
those protesting. They own eighty- 
seven per cent of the lands of the non- 
conforming group and produced (1926) 
about fifty-eight per cent of Mexico’s 
oil. The most important of the pro- 
testing companies of the United States 
are the old Doheny companies, the 
Sinclair corporations, and the Mellon 
interests. 

Thus it will be seen that American 
landowners and oil men are suffering, 
or are about to suffer, property losses 
in Mexico. In some instances the pro- 
cedure of the Mexican government, if 
persisted in, may be tantamount to 


confiscation. So much for the legal 
phase of the problem. voit 


Equrry AND Human W ELFARE 


What of the other aspects of the 
question? From the standpoint of 
equity and human welfare the issue 
may be baldly stated as that of “ vested 
interests” of foreigners versus, if not 
the birthright, then at least the reform 
program of a backward people. In the 
development of nations and groups, 
crises sometimes arise when there are 
more important considerations than 
legal rights of opulent individuals and 
companies. Confiscation is difficult to 
define in view of the wide exercise of 
police power by modern states. Con- 
siderations of equity and humanity as 
applied to millions of people may out- 
weight the legal rights, not infre- 
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quently acquired in the first instance ' 
by shady transactions, of a few thou- _ ’ 
sand individuals whose existence and 
happiness would not be seriously 
threatened by the partial loss of these _ ae 
rights. 
Only in the last decade or so have 
the interests and welfare of the Mexi- 
can masses been taken into considera- _ 
tion. Calles and his colleagues are 
endeavoring to carry out significant 
economic and social reforms in the _ 
interest of the entire nation. During 
the régime of Diaz the wealth of Mex- 
ico passed into the hands of foreigners. 
These foreigners have conferred inci- 
dental and accidental benefits upon the 
Mexicans, but they have never con-_ 
sidered this their main business. To- | 
day aliens own much more of the | 
natural resources and other wealth of | 
Mexico than do the Mexicans them- __ 


“Az 
selves. Should legal barriers, erected = 
often by corrupt and tyrannical rulers 

without the consent of the nation, be _ 2 


permitted to stand in the way of the — 
ultimate recovery of the heritage of _ 
the Mexican masses? 

Mexico’s stability and prosperity in 
the future may depend upon the crea- 
tion of numerous small, independent _ 
landowners and the return of the lands 
to the Indian villages. Mexico pos- 
sesses arable lands in limited quantity, 
about one-fourth of its area being of 
this description. Americans and other 
foreigners own or control millions of | 
acres of this land. If we insist upon | 
and obtain the right of permanently | 


retaining all of our holdings, other for- 
ple. Mexican landholders would then 
be left in an inferior position. This 
program. 
Mexico’s future prosperity will also 


eigners would secure the same right 
under the most-favored-nation princi- 
would lead to revolution and 
to the defeat of the whole agrarian 
depend upon the conservation of her 
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fuel and water. The country has not 
yet reached the industrial stage. When 
it does, oil, gas, and water power will 
be needed. The Mexican nation is not 
using its petroleum. It is being con- 
sumed by foreigners; only about four 
or five per cent being used in Mexico. 
The United States burns most of it; 
Britain consumes nearly all of the rest. 
Pouicy or THE UNITED StaTEs 


_ Confronted with this clash, apparent 
or real, between the vested interests of 
our nationals and the Mexican reform 
movement, the United States govern- 
ment has applied all the resources of 
diplomacy in defense of the property 
rights of its citizens. Protests, re- 
monstrances, even threats have been 
employed—and still Calles pursues his 
policies. Apparently President Cool- 
idge has reconciled himself to the 
“positive act doctrine” in reference to 
the oil lands, as well as to the Mexican 
method of payment for lands expro- 
priated in the process of restoring the 
community holdings to the Indian vil- 
lages. Should he eventually accept 
Calles’s whole program of reform? 
Important questions of policy are 
involved. Will the European nations 
and Japan insist upon interference in 
behalf of their subjects and violate the 
Monroe Doctrine in case the United 
States further recedes? It may be 
seriously doubted whether they would 
run counter to our desires in the west- 
ern hemisphere. Indeed, the European 
oil companies apparently have been 
more disposed than our own to conform 
to Mexican law. 
Can our government afford to allow 
Mexico to carry out measures injuri- 
ous to our property interests—meas- 
ures which may constitute at once a 
precedent and an incentive for similar 
procedure in other states of Latin 
America, where we have three billion 
dollars’ worth of property at stake and 
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European and Asiatics are involved ty 
an equal amount? Before answering 
this question in the negative it would 
be advisable to consider what steps cap 
be taken and where they might ulti. 
mately lead. 

Withdrawal of recognition from 
Calles and the lifting of the embargo 
on the shipment of arms into Mexico, 
which have been much discussed in the 
press, would probably be more de. 
structive to our interests than oil and 
land laws. It may well be doubted 
whether the revolt, or series of revolts, 
to which this policy would lead would 
result in the establishment of a govern. 
ment more friendly to our investors. 
The ability of such a government to 
maintain itself in power in the face of 
Mexican public sentiment is open to 
serious question. 

If these steps should fail to bring 
Mexico to terms, or if Calles should 
have the ability to defy us and our 
non-recognition and maintain order, 
the next move in a more drastic policy 
would be armed coercion. Our prop- 
erty in Mexico is worth more than a 
billion dollars. Mexican legislation 
threatens only a small per cent of the 
total, but even if it all should ulti- 
mately be involved, it should be re- 
membered that a billion is soon spent 
in war. Moreover, all Latin America is 
likely to be deeply offended by the co- 
ercion of Mexico. Such procedure 
would probably occasion injury both 
to our economic and our strategic in- 
terests in those countries. Would the 
logic of our policy then demand the 
application of similar drastic measures 
to them? If so, we should become 
involved in no end of trouble. 

Lovers of harmony will doubtless 
hope that none of these unpleasant 
prospects confronts us. Mexico has 
indicated a willingness to arbitrate 
and the Senate of the United States 
has demanded arbitration. 
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this policy is more in accord with our 
national ideals, and it may prove just 
as profitable in the end. For will not 
the Mexican program of reform raise 
Mexican standards of living, create 
new tastes—even a demand for gaso- 
line, other petroleum products, and 
Ford cars,—augment land values, and 
increase the purchasing power of the 
Mexican people generally? If so, all 
of our relations will become more 
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profitable and even our oil men and 
landowners, temporarily losers, will 
profit in the long run. 4 
One of the most difficult problems of = 
our age is that of dealing with situa- ay 
tions which arise when local laws in- 
volving a desire for political and social 
betterment conflict with vested foreign 
economic rights. Will the United 
States make any contribution to its 
solution? 
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NYONE who has watched the 
current Mexican-American con- 
troversy at close range must have been 
impressed with the fact that it was 
predicated upon a false basis. There 
seems to be clear evidence that our 
policy towards Mexico was based upon 
the assumption that the present Mexi- 
can administration was temporary in 
character, that it was so unstable that 
we could safely bank upon its fall, and 
that our objection to it would hasten 
its disappearance. That assumption 
alone makes intelligible the bad temper 
displayed, and the threats implied in 
the now famous Kellogg Note with its 
poorly veiled welcome to a revolution- 
ary movement in Mexico, and the 
implied promise to support it if Presi- 
dent Calles did not comply with our 
demands. 
It is this assumption alone that gives 
a reasonable explanation to the re- 
current rumor that we would lift the 
arms embargo to Mexico. This rumor 
has been so persistent and so widely 
believed in, that it is more than con- 
jecture to assume that it was actually 
and seriously considered by our State 
Department as a next step in our rela- 
tions with Mexico. That is, we as- 
sumed that the Calles administration 
could not retain its hold in Mexico 
without our support. We further 
assumed that for the sake of staying in 
office and keeping its power, the present 
administration in Mexico would com- 
promise and permit us to have our way. 
This perhaps was not an unreasonable 
assumption for people to make who 
know Mexico mainly through press 
reports and through the history of its 
recurrent revolutions. What is one 
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revolution more or less in a history 
strewn with revolutions, and why 
should the present administration be 
more consistent in its stand for what it 
believes to be right than others in the 
past? If we add to this our indiffer- 
ence to the underlying motives that 
have been forced to the front in Mexico 
during the last ten years, it becomes 
easy to understand how our policy 
came to be based upon a false assump- 
tion. While this general belief is 
understandable, it is hardly excusable 
in the case of our diplomatic officers, at 
least those of them that are on the 
ground in Mexico. They should have 
known better. They should have 
known what has so far been proven to 
be the case, that the present Mexican 
administration is perhaps the strongest 
of any that has ruled in Mexico since 
the government of Diaz was over- 
thrown. No Mexican administration 
since 1911 is so well entrenched and so 
likely to succeed as is the present one. 
The reasons for this are not easily seen, 
especially when one thinks of Mexico 
in political terms and with an eye 
towards the past. The fact of the 
matter is that a new Mexico has come 
out of the last fifteen years of revolu- 
tion, and one which it is well for us to 
understand. It is a by-product of the 
revolution, and as such seems likely to 
last for a considerable period of time 
and not to be displaced without much 
friction, and even then not without 
leaving much of itself behind in the 
webb of Mexican life and purpose. 


Tue New Mexico 


This new Mexico differs sharply from 
the old in three ways: First, the Army 
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is not the indispensable instrument of 
wer that it was before. Second, the 
politician who fed out of the hand of 
the large land owner and foreign in- 
yestor is not so much in evidence as he 
was before; and third, the hacendado 
‘(large land owner) has both less prestige 
and less actual power, even if he still 
retains most of his land, than he had 
before. On the other side of the pic- 
ture there are also three important 
facts: First, a new nationalism has 
arisen out of the attempt to incorporate 
the Mexican Indian into the national 
life, the Indian is coming into his own 
in Mexico as never before. Second, a 
‘new social movement has appeared in 
‘the shape of a national trade union 
movement, which for its years and 
experience is extraordinarily wide- 
spread and powerful embracing over a 
million and a half working men. 
Third, an agrarian movement repre- 
senting hundreds of thousands of 
former peons, hundreds of thousands of 
Indians scattered in Indian villages 
throughout the land have come to- 
gether in fairly cohesive groups with 
the simple program of land, water, and 
schools. It is these facts that make a 
new Mexico. And unless we realize 
that what I have described has actually 
taken place and that it is daily becom- 
ing more conspicuous both in power and 
influence, our dealings with Mexico are 
likely to become worse rather than 
better. 

The Calles administration represents 
these forces and is as powerful as the 
forces it represents; as a matter of fact, 
it cannot be destroyed without the 
cojperation of one or more of the 
groups upon which it rests. And what 
is more, its destruction would leave the 
groups and the underlying motives now 
in evidence in Mexico just as powerful, 
and perhaps even less patient than 
they are at present. It is not argued 
that the present Calles government 
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cannot be overthrown. What is in- 3 
sisted upon is that from the inside it __ 
could only be overthrown by some one ae 
of the forces upon which it rests, and . 
that in such an event it would leave the 
actual policy-making influences still in 
power and perhaps under lesser dis- 
cipline. 

A little more detail will make the = 
point clearer. The present Mexican 
government rests upon a sort of three- f 


4 


foot stool: 
The Labor ‘aor 


The Agrarian Movement 

As long as it can count on the support © 

of these three groups there is no power 
in Mexico that can subvert it. A 

revolution—a _ serious revolution— Ay: 

would have to count upon one of these 
— 


three groups, and a successful revolu- o 
tion would probably be impossible ie. 3 
without a combination of two of these _ 
three groups. That is, to be destroyed, 
the Calles administration would have 

to incur the active hostility of the Army ee Pik 


and the Labor Movement, or of the “a oY 
Army and the Agrarian movement, or 

of the Agrarian and Labor movements. 
But under present conditions such a 
hostile combination is not likely—nor, 
I am inclined to believe, possible. The _ 
group most easily turned against the — 
government would be the Army—it has 
a tradition behind it which would make __ 
this a possibility. But not all of the _ 
Army would turn against the adminis-— 
tration. The Army has, in all Mexican _ 
history, never gone as a unit, and it is 
not likely to do so at present. Asa — 
matter of fact, the loyalty of the Army | 
to former President Obregén is an 
assurance that it will remain loyal to | 
the present administration. But even 
in the event of a part of the Army going 
against the administration, there is 
little likelihood of it provinga fatalblow 
to the Calles government if the other 
two groups remain loyal. Inthe face 
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of the present controversy between the 
American and Mexican governments, 
their turning on Calles is, to anyone 
acquainted with them, unthinkable. 
That would make the raising of the 
arms embargo to Mexico an unpromis- 
ing venture. It is not difficult to pre- 
dict the result of such a move. It 
would lead to an increase of banditry. 
It would lead to the blowing up of 
bridges, to robbing of people, to pillage, 
to destruction in numerous isolated 
places. It would lead to the destruc- 
tion of American property and prob- 
ably to the loss of American life. There 
would, in fact, be an inducement for 
: those who had received American arms, 
_ which they were using to overthrow the 
_ administration of President Calles, to 
4 increase Mexican-American difficulties 
and friction by damaging American 
ee and endangering American 
life. It would certainly make the 
Mexican government’s attempt to 
yarry through a number of constructive 
programs—education, road building, 
irrigation—difficult, if not impossible. 
_ It would divert energy from these 
“peateedtn measures to measures of 
defense. But would it destroy the 
present Government? I think not. 
_ It might in the long run, but for the 
time being it would not have that 
result. The simple fact of the matter 
aa that Obregén has a force of about 
_ thirty thousand of the best equipped 
and best drilled part of the Mexican 
Army in Sofiora, where it is being held 
in case of an emergency, and any but 
a very large sized group would find it 
difficult to destroy Obregén’s power. 
He is the most successful general that 
_ the revolution has produced, he has 
enormous prestige as a fighting man, 
and under present conditions it is im- 
possible for a unit sufficiently large— 
say of thirty thousand—to organize 
without their first being attacked and 
disbanded. In all likelihood our raising 
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the arms embargo would merely ena 
Obregén to disarm the revaiting 
who had equipped themselves m= 
American arms, but only after mue 
pillage and bloodshed. 
For the sake of the argument, hoy. 
ever, it may be desirable to ass 
that the present government can 
overthrown. Then what? There 
seemingly only two possibilities. Eit 
Mexico would get a government tha 
represented the forces that have com 
into existence as a result of the las 
fifteen years’ revolution, or not. If the 
government that came back into power 
was one that rested upon the socis| 
groups that underlie the present admip. 
istration, it would be compelled to cary 
through the same program, and it 
would have to stand by the agrarian 
and labor programs embodied respec. 
tively in articles 27 and 123 of the 
present Constitution as an integral and) 
essential basis of its existence. If, on 
the other hand, a government came 
into power that was not representative 
of these forces—one that was opposed 
to them—such a government would be 
faced with revolution from the organ- 
ized social groups in Mexico. We 
might again have a Huerta in Mexico 
City and a Zapata in Morelos, a Pancho 
Villa in Chihuahua and an Alvarado in 
Yucatan. The point seems to be this. 
Any government that turned its back 
on the results of the revolution would 
itself be faced with revolution. Put. 
more directly and definitely, it is a 
any government that would satisfy all 
of the demands of our State Depart- 
ment could not do so without going 
back on the program embodied in 
articles 27 and 123 of the Constitution, 
while any government that in its, 
attempt to satisfy us repudiated the 
labor and agrarian program of the 
Constitution could not maintain peace. 
We must take our choice between 4 
government that can keep the peace 
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but which represents the program of 
the revolution, and one that we would 
find satisfactory but which would leave 
Mexico in turmoil and upheaval. If 
we have to make such a choice, let us 
do it with our eyes open, conscious of 
the fact that we may be throwing 
Mexico into ten more years of bloody 
strife and turmoil. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It would, however, take a very un- 
sophisticated person indeed to believe 
that we would remain indifferent to a 
new revolutionary upheaval in Mexico. 
Would we remain passive if Mexico 
were again in turmoil as it was between 
1911 and 1918? I think not. I am 
fairly convinced that should the history 
of that period repeat itself, we would 
intervene. Intervention would mean 
annexation. Annexation, in its turn, 
would mean adding twelve million 
Indians to some twelve million negroes. 
Given the rapid industrialization of 
Mexico and the consequent improve- 
ment in sanitation and increasing pop- 
ulation, we would within the next fifty 
years be faced with a race problem of 
some fifty or more million people. 
With the temper of our present race 
problem in mind, I submit that no 
American citizen, who wished to pre- 
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serve American institutions and save 
the United States from internal con- 
flict, can face such a possibility without 
the greatest apprehension. I submit 
that on that issue alone, apart from the 
many other considerations, we must so 
arrange our relations with Mexico as 
to make any such outcome inconceiv- 
able. It seems to me that upon that 
issue alone opposition to intervention 
in Mexico, and to a policy that leads 
in the direction of ultimate intervention 
becomes a matter of the highest 
patriotism. 

What then should our policy towards 
Mexico be? It should be based upon 
the assumption that Mexico is now and 
forever a free and sovereign nation; 
that so far as we are concerned we shall 
not injure its nationality nor destroy 
its culture. If we could actually con- 
vince Mexico of that—and we cannot 
unless we mean it—then all of Mexico’s 
policy towards us would change over 
night. They would welcome us as a 
friend. ‘They would be glad to join us 
in any attempts to develop the natural 
resources of Mexico for the common 
benefit of both peoples. We should be 
able to look forward to friendship 
and peace and to a good name, not 
merely in Mexico but over all Latin 
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HE recent session of Congress 

ended in a filibuster. All sorts of 
things were brought forward as 
scenery, as official explanations of that 
filibuster. Actually the motives be- 
hind it were two. One was to prevent 
Senator Jim Reed from running around 
too far in his investigations, and the 
other was to prevent Senator Borah 
and his committee from keeping the 
Latin-America situation too much alive 
during the period when Mr. Coolidge 
did not have Congress on his hands. 
THE PROGRESSIVES 
- Some of us decided that it would be 
a good thing to have in being an or- 
ganized group of people who could 
make some fraction of the noise that 
Congress might make if it were in ses- 
sion, provided such a noise should turn 
out to be needed. 

These people were afflicted, most of 
them, with suspicions of the adminis- 
tration. They felt that the adminis- 
tration was composed of he-men, of 
real Americans, of one hundred per- 
centers, of people who didn’t want any 
nonsense to the south of us, and that if 
Congress were out of its way it would 
find certain opportunities of interven- 
tion in one form or another to carry 
the beneficent light of our civilization 
to those less fortunately endowed. 

So this group of people, who are called 
by their enemies Progressives, got to- 
gether. They elected as honorary 
chairman, George Norris, Senator from 
Nebraska—a man who even in the ut- 
most florescence of prosperity main- 
tains something of the ideals of Thomas 
Jefferson. They had among their 


more active members Senator Wheeler. 


By Norman Hapcoop 


Ap 
Senator Wheeler may not be a great 
scholar on Latin-American affairs, 
He is, however, a person whose heart 
beats with genuine warmth for some of 
the ideals for which the United States 
was famous 150 years ago. Young 
LaFollette is one of us. Here is a man 
who in spite of his youth has already 
come to occupy a position of very gen- 
uine influence in Washington. I come 
now to a member of the committee who 
raises an interesting question. Sen- 
ator Walsh of Massachusetts is a 
member of our committee. Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts is a Catholie. 
He is also a Progressive. I think the 
fact that he is a Catholic made him 
readier to accept membership imme- 
diately. There is another Walsh. 
There is Walsh of Montana. Walsh 
of Montana did not join the committee 
for a perfectly legitimate reason. He 
is a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and he felt, having the 
official obligation of dealing with these 
matters, that he ought not to seem to 
be bound by the actions of any unoffi- 
cial body, but he has given us the ut- 
most encouragement. He also is a 
Catholic, and you may have noticed 
in the newspapers, when a Democrat 
of national standing finally came out 
with a statement so firm that it 
couldn’t be avoided by any thinking 
person in the United States, that the 
first statesman to send a telegram of 
congratulation to Governor Smith on 
his recent message was Senator Walsh 
of Montana. 
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This group of people doesn’t look 
upon our relation to Latin-America as 
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yniform, as entirely one thing. The 
most important part of our work has 
to do with Mexico. There are prob- 
lems that space does not permit my 
going into, in regard to Nicaragua. 
They differ markedly from the situa- 
tion with regard to Mexico. ‘There is 
nothing going on in Nicaragua that is a 
representation of ideals, a striving for 
the raising of civilization. It is a fam- 
ily row between the ins and the outs. 
Mexico is far more important— 
something big, something human, 
something pressing. Hence, Mexico 
is where we most feel the menace of the 
hard-boiled point of view that prevails 
in Washington, and during the absence 
of Congress prevails without suffic:ent 
opposition. There ought to be an op- 
position all the time, not of course, be- 
cause debating in itself is a particularly 
interesting exercise of the human 
brain, but because the people of a self- 
governing country are not equipped to 
make wise decisions unless every large 
issue is illuminated. If we are going 
to have nothing to vote on, except what 
is handed out to us by a bureaucrat, we 
might as well not vote. The Demo- 
crats in the Senate in Washington—and 
it is the Senate, of course, that has par- 
ticularly to do with this set of ques- 
tions—are not an opposition party in 
any real sense of the word. If the 
first head of that party, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, came back to life today, he 
wouldn’t be able to tell the difference 
between a Democrat and a Republican, 
except that on the average the Demo- 
crat has a little less money. The 
leader of the Democrats in the Senate 
has been the main obstacle in prevent- 
ing the termination of those special 
powers given to the executive in time 
of war, for the purpose of conducting 
war. Imagine this in 1927! The war 
ended in 1918, and the executive is still 
ruling in this free country with special 
war powers. The party of Thomas 
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the most difficult illustration that he 
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Jefferson is unwilling to take a stand in 
favor of the removal of those powers. 
I talked in Washington to some of 
the most powerful influences there 
during the week preceding the publica- 
tion of Governor Smith’s message. I 
can’t quote, naturally, their names, 
but they put stress on the part of that 
message that I intend to stress, since it 
is part of my subject. The whole ques- 
tion of the Catholic church is much too 
broad for us today; but there is a wide- 
spread notion, founded on some facts, 
that Catholics were active in bringing 
public opinion to bear on Mr. Coolidge 
and Mr. Kellogg for a “firm” stand 
toward Mexico. These leaders of 
progressive thinking in Washington, 
whether Republicans or Democrats, 
when I told them what was going to be 
in Al Smith’s message, said that, if I 
were not mistaken—if it said what I 
thought it was going to say—then the 
whole situation would be changed. 
Then the predicament in which we 
were left, by having no opposition in 
Washington, would be remedied to 
some extent by the fact that the out- 
standing Democrat in the whole 
United States was willing to make 
Mexico an issue. The fact that this 
outstanding Democrat is a Catholic, of 
course, makes the decision the more 
dramatic. Unfortunately, perhaps, 
for the moment, the fact that he is a 
Catholic has obscured what he said 
about our policy in Mexico. All the 
newspaper editorials I have read have 
discussed his courage as a Catholic in 
making clear that his religion has noth- 
ing to do with his politics. That’s 
fine. It is educative. It is elevated. 
It makes toward freedom. But if he 
had stopped there, if he had not given 


could have found in the whole world, 
then that answer would not have meant 
what it does mean. But he went right 
straight to Mexico, and he said we had 
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no right to intervene in domestic af- 
fairs in that country, no matter what 
forces press us to intervene. 

That paragraph, and the words that 
follow it, in which he applies exactly 
the same principle to intervention in 
any other country in the world, mean 
that if Smith is nominated, our view of 
financial imperialism will be clarified. 
At the present moment it looks as if 
Smith will be nominated, and as if Mr. 
Coolidge will be renominated. If that 
happens, then something is done that 
ought to be done; vigorous issues are 
restored to American politics. You 
will have two men, each one worthily 
and powerfully representing a point of 
view; those points of view differen- 
tiated on matters of importance. 

I am, and always have been, an ad- 
mirer of the German nation, of the 
German energy, of the German indus- 
try, the German search for knowledge 
and for facts; therefore, it is with no 
prejudice that I refer to a mistake 
made by that great people culminating 
in 1914. There was a long time during 
which we used the word “Kultur.” 
Kultur means civilization. The Ger- 
mans were trying to carry their civiliza- 
tion to all the world. It means ex- 
actly the same thing we mean when we 
say we are going to carry the benefits 
of American business, of American 
standards of living, of American effi- 
ciency, to the backward peoples of the 
earth. Iam willing to have the people 
of the United States pass on that ques- 
tion if it can be put to them squarely. 
The important thing to my mind at the 
present moment is not so much what 
is the policy of the State Department 
as this: Can the State Department be 
forced to tell the truth about what its 


policy is? 
Department Po icy 


I give but one illustration. There is 
a certain gentleman in the State De- 
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partment, endowed no doubt with 
most of the virtues that a man can be 
endowed with. He comes next to Mr, 


Kellogg in the importance of his office, 


He called four newspaper agencies into | 


consultation, sending out telephone 
messages asking each one of them to 
send a man to his office. One of them 
didn’t get the message, but the other 
three turned up. Mr. Olds was in a 
state of excitement. He assured them 
that the country was in danger, and 
that they had the power of rendering a 
patriotic service. He said that a great 
plot had been hatched in Moscow, and 
was being manipulated from Moscow; 
that that plot was to use the Commu- 
nist party in America as an engine for 
fomenting Red Revolution in Mexico 
and in all the rest of the Western Hem- 
isphere, with the outcome that every 
existing government in this part of the 
world was to be overthrown; and he 
asked these people if they couldn’t do 
the nation a service in getting these 
facts before the public. 

Newspaper men are somewhat more 
finical about facts than diplomats 
are. One of them said: “Certainly 
we can get it on the first page of 
every paper provided you will let us 
say that the facts come from the State 
Department.” “Oh, no,” said Mr. 
Olds, “‘ we cannot be involved in it, but 
I thought you might be willing of your 
own initiative to put this information 
before the people.” I say, and I think 
every newspaper man will say, that 
that is a crime against self-government. 

The newspapers behaved admirably. 
What saved this country from the 
danger of being forced into further 
menacing of Mexico, under the ab- 
surd nursery pretense of saving this 
vast and powerful country from the 
plottings from Moscow? What saved 
us from that danger was the integrity 
of the press. All over the country 
went up harsh criticisms of such a 
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performance. Always there mast be 
leadership. ‘The lead in this case was 
taken by two or three newspapers. 
The others followed. But self-gov- 
ernment is never safe. Already news- 
papers have begun to slip naturally 
away from the position they took then. 
Why? 

Apparently this is the reason—a 
natural reason: the big oil companies 
have attorneys in all cities of any size. 
They usually have even in small cities 
men who hold their retainers. These 
men don’t go into the office of the pub- 
lisher or editor and threaten anything. 
They are acquainted. They belong to 
the same church or the same club. 
They have a little talk. The attorney 
asks the editor if he really understands 
what is going on in Mexico, and he puts 
what he calls the facts before him. 
The editor or publisher knows less than 
the attorney. Hence the last few 
weeks show that the drift of the news- 
paper is away from the point to which 
it was raised at the time of the Olds 
exposure. 

I have said that the important thing 
was for the State Department to tell 
the people frankly what its policy is. 
What I believe to be the position of the 
State Department, stripped of all 
camouflage or verbiage, can be said in a 
few words. South America, Central 
America, Mexico, all these regions are 
going to be developed. Capital is 
going to be used in the development. 
It is going to be somebody’s capital. 
Whose capital is it going to be? It is 
going to be ours! 

I have no objection to that point of 
view, when it is expressed straightfor- 
wardly, brutally, so that we can make 
it the issue in a campaign, and go out 
and discuss it before the American peo- 
ple. But there is nothing more im- 
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portant, if self-government is to mean | 
anything, than that there should bea _ 
sufficient number of persons struggling 
to see that such facts are put in their 
brutal nakedness before they are finally . 
decided. I know that the question — 
isn’t easy. I should not be true to | 
myself if I pretended that there is only 
one side. I know which side I am on, 
but that does not mean there is no 
other side. Before we let pressure of 
business finally turn us into an empire 
of money, before we allow the pressure 


of business to turn us into a country _ 
which is inflicting its “Kultur” on | 


every other part of the globe, we should 
be permitted, led, forced to ask our- 
selves a few questions. 

After hearing much on the other 
side, I make this confession of faith. I 
still believe in freedom. I believe that 
freedom grows best over a limited area. 
It grows best when we take the fullest 
responsibility for the things that are 
nearest to us, and leave to other peo- 
ple the fullest responsibility for the 
things that are nearest to them. I be- 
lieve a small unit is a natural home of 
freedom, and that when you marshal 
together force enough to make vast 
units, and make them vaster by going 
out and affecting what happens in re- 
mote parts of the world, you are 
menacing freedom. Frankly I would 
rather see the world develop as the 
centuries go on, not into a place of uni- 
formity, but into a place where one set 
of ideals, one set of traditions may 
flourish in China. Another may be 
developed in Palestine. A third may 
be developed in Latin-America. I can 
easily be reconciled if in tolerating such 
things we fail to carry to the whole 
world the civilization which may be 
finding its apex in Chicago and Pitts- 
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IPLOMACY has not failed as an 
instrument for the solution of 
international controversies. Today 
diplomatic negotiations between states 
; at variance have greater potentialities 


than ever before because of the candor 
and friendliness and competence of 
plenipotentiaries. When an issue is 
_ deseribed as one that cannot be ad- 
_ justed by diplomacy, it must have 
attained grievous proportions, for so 
__ few differences really baffle the sincere 

J efforts of twentieth century diplomats. 
‘ _ ‘They see things as they are, they re- 
spect the sensibilities of their oppo- 
a nents, they try to understand the rea- 
sons for pretensions which they are 
called upon to oppose, and above all, 
they are blessed with a spirit of concilia- 
tion. Therefore, one must be slow to 
— conclude that the existing controversy 
between the United States and Mexico 
has reached the stage where it cannot 
“a be adjusted by direct negotiations 
_ between the two governments. Those 
_ governments may announce that they 
are in entire accord, and are agreed as 
to future policies. 

Such an accord may, however, prove 
to be unattainable. Diplomacy may 
- fail. The foreign offices of the two 
countries may lock horns. The con- 
trov may fester and produce not 


interests of both countries and their 
nationals. 

It is not premature to inquire, 

whether there is a feasible 

and just mode of adjusting the con- 
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oi Possible Method of Adjusting the Sudieeverss 
| With Mexico 


By Caries CuEeney Hype, Esq. 
Columbia University 
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troversy if the two governments be- 
come unable to do so by direct nego- 
tiation. It is not enough to invoke 
theory, or to declare that the United 
States and Mexico ought to agree to a 
particular plan. The need of the hour 
is rather to ascertain whether there is 
in fact some practical means or agency 
of adjustment, which might make its 
appeal to two governments when 
sharply at variance and to which 
both might turn with confidence and 
satisfaction. A bare statement of the 
issues involved will indicate the diffi- 
culty to be encountered in finding an 
agency likely to make such an appeal. 

The issue between the United States 
and Mexico is really this: 

First—Have American owners of 
surface lands acquired before the 
promulgation of the Constitution of 
1917, a right of property in the subsoil 
which has been or is about to be im- 
paired by the operation of the new 
Mexican laws? 

Secondly—Are the new Mexican 
laws contrary to the terms of an agree- 
ment binding upon the Mexican State 
in consequence of negotiations of 1923? 

The United States contends in sub- 
stance that the enforcement of the new 
Mexican laws will virtually constitute 
the confiscation of property rights of 
American citizens; and also that such 
enforcement can not be reconciled with 
an agreement concluded in 1923, and 
which was productive of the recogni- 
tion of the Obregon government. 
Mexico, on the other hand, sharply 
denies that its conduct impairs prop- 
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erty rights of American citizens, the 
very existence of which it challenges. 
Again, it denies that the negotiations 
of 1923 between the Mexican and 
American plenipotentiaries produced 
an agreement now legally binding 
upon the Mexican State. 

It is not sought to pass on the merits 
of these opposing contentions, but 
rather to focus attention on the nature 
of the controversy, and that as a 
means of showing how difficult it may 
become to find an agency of adjustment 
acceptable to both countries. Will a 
court of arbitration serve the purpose? 
Probably the United States would be 
reluctant to agree to arbitration unless 
the arbitrators were clothed with ample 
jurisdiction, enabling them to pass 
upon the entire question, and clothed 
with authority to scrutinize and express 
their opinion on the nature of legislative 
acts even before their full operation 
and unless arrange- 
ments were made for the protection of 
American property rights found to be 
threatened with impairment, and to 
safeguard them against all adverse 
conditions to be anticipated. Either 
State might feel that the only conven- 


_ tion which it could afford to sign would 


be one calculated to throw its opponent 
out of court. It is not suggested, how- 
ever, that the questions at issue are not 
arbitrable, or that a court of arbitration 
might not be competent to adjudicate 


_ onthe legal aspects of the entire con- 


troversy, and even to pass on the pro- 
priety of policies and laws yet to be- 
come operative, under terms affording 
complete protection to the rights of 
claimants under all eventualities. 
Moreover, it is not intimated that if 
Mexico and the United States could 
agree to an issue, and consent to have 
recourse to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, that tribunal 
would fail them. 

There are other considerations to be 
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considered in attempting to find a 7! 
feasible mode of adjustment if or when 
diplomatic negotiations prove abortive. — 
In the advocacy of their respective con- | 
tentions each country may desire to ma 
make allegations of fact calculated to 
arouse the sensibilities of the other, the « ay 
truth of which may, nevertheless, have . 
a decisive bearing on its respective 
rights. By some process there should 
be room for the making of such allega- _ 
tions, the offering of evidence in sup- 
port, and the most serene consideration 
of them by any body or entity to which 
the solution of the controversy is _ 
entrusted. No fact calculated to shed _ 
light on the propriety of any conduct 
that is opposed should be withheld 
from consideration. This circumstance 
raises the inquiry whether a court of 
arbitration, with its complement of 
neutral members and with its neutral 
umpire, might not find it extremely 
embarrassing and be reluctant to listen ‘ 
to the recital in oral or written discus-— 
sions of allegations which either party _ 
might seek to expunge from the record. “s 
It suggests the question whether any 
other body or entity, especially one __ 
without neutral representation, would 
be better adapted to take cognizance of 
turgid allegations that the states at 
variance might well regret to have 2 
disclosed before the nationals of other 
friendly states, and yet of which the 
consideration and proof might be vital 
for a just solution of the controversy. — 

A still more important consideration e 


deserves attention. An authoritative 
pronouncement through a judgment 
an advisory opinion as to the legal ‘i 
rights possessed by either Mexico or ~ 
the United States might fail to remove 

the cause of friction between them. It 4 a? 
so happens that a State may,andsome- > 
times does, complain of the conduct of val 
its neighbor that in no sense violates” 
the law; for in the exercise of its strictly 
domestic rights, which international — 


law does not curtail, a country may 
pursue a course that works grievous 
injury to its neighbor. In such a case 
it is the fact of injury that breeds 
friction, quite regardless of the lawful- 
ness of the conduct productive of it. 
If Mexico could establish before an 
_ international forum that its treatment 
of alien owners of surface lands was not 
internationally illegal, there would still 
remain to be considered the question 
whether the exercise by the Mexican 
State of its legal rights would be con- 
sistent with the maintenance of the 
best relationship with the United States, 
if it were shown that American land- 


SAFEGUARDING THE COMMON INTEREST 


It is believed that there exists what 
may roughly be termed an American- 
Mexican interest—a certain solidarity 
of economic interest derived from geo- 
graphical propinquity, interchange of 
population and financial investment; 
and that the advancement and pro- 
tection of this interest is of utmost im- 
portance to the common weal of the 
two great North American neighbors, 
that the exercise on either side of the 
Rio Grande of legal rights against 
which the law of nations opposes no 
obstacle, yet which nevertheless pro- 
duces injury to the nationals of either 
State residing or having property within 
the territory of the other, is a blow to 
this American-Mexican interest. For 
that reason it may be doubted whether 
it would suffice to ascertain merely 
what is the full extent of the legal rights 
of either country, even by the most ap- 
proved process. Thus, there is still 
the inquiry whether there can be found 
and applied any practical method of 
safeguarding this common interest as 
against the acts of either State. Ina 
word, is there any flexible process by 
which both countries could undertake 
= 
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to make the attempt to protect the} 
respective interests in such a way as ty 
avoid producing obvious and per 
unnecessary injury to each other? 
Canada and the United States hay 
made such an attempt. They hay 
perceived their community of interes 
in their boundary waters, and the great 
importance of protecting that interes 
by the proper solution of questions 
arising from the uses of those waters, 
Accordingly, by a treaty of January 1], 
1909, they have conferred broad powers 
upon an International Joint Commis. 
sion, authorized to pass upon certain 
questions, and to investigate and to 
report upon others. 
uses or obstructions or diversions, 
affecting the natural level or flow of 
boundary waters, are subjected to the 
approval of that body. The success 
of the arrangement encouraged Mr. 
Hughes, when Secretary of State, to 
propose, in the course of an address 
before the Canadian Bar Association at 
Montreal on September 4, 1923, the 
establishment of an American-Cana- 
dian joint commission for the _per- 
formance of a unique task. He 
adverted to the possibility of arrange- 
ments providing for the advising of 
legislatures as to the interests of other 
states affected by national legislation; 
for he perceived the difficulty in causing 
states to arbitrate questions concerning 


Thus certain 


the effect of the exercise of sovereign | 


rights against which the law of nations 
opposed no barrier. He said in part: 


In relation to domestic questions which 
have an international bearing, it would be 
quite possible to make more frequent use of 
this method, not to decide but to inform, 
not to arbitrate but to investigate, to find 
the facts and to report to the governments 
of the states represented the effect of 
measures and where injury would lie. 

I may take the liberty of stating as my 
personal view that we should do much to 
foster our friendly relations and to remove 
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sources of misunderstanding and possible 
irritation, if we were to have a permanent 
body of our most distinguished citizens 
acting as a commission, with equal repre- 
sentation of both the United States and 
Canada, to which automatically there 
would be referred, for examination and re- 
port as to the facts, questions arising as to 
the bearing of action by either government 
upon the interests of the other, to the end 
that each reasonably protecting its own 
interests would be so advised that it would 
avoid action inflicting unnecessary injury 
upon its neighbor. 


The application of this principle in 
the efforts to adjust the existing con- 
troversy with Mexico merits careful 
consideration. Before discussing it, 
attention is called to the fact that the 
use of joint commissions for various 
purposes has long been regarded with 
favor by American statesmen. As 
early as April 21, 1785, John Jay, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, submitted 
to the Congress a report in which he 
suggested that all disputes with Great 
Britain respecting the Northeastern 
boundary controversy be referred to a 
joint commission to be composed of an 
equal number of members to be ap- 
pointed bythe United States and bythe 
King. A joint commission was the 
agency by which Secretary Olney and 
Lord Salisbury proposed in 1897, to 
adjust territorial and other differences 
of first magnitude which might arise 
between their respective countries. It 
will be recalled that, by means of a 
joint commission, the Alaskan Bound- 
ary dispute with Great Britain was 
adjusted in 1903. 

A tribunal or commission where the 
right to decide is lodged in neutral 
aliens is not likely to make a strong 
appeal to states whose sensibilities are 
highly aroused over a question regarded 
as of vital interest. Each may be 
more inclined to entrust its pretensions 
to a body in which no decision adverse 


thereto can be rendered without a 
yielding on the part of at least one of 
its own representatives. For that 
reason it may be willing to confide in 
them a power which it would be wholly 
unwilling to lodge in competent neu- 
trals of any nationality. 

If the United States and Mexico 
sincerely seek to ascertain what are 
their respective rights under the law of 
nations, no obstacle should be allowed 
to stand inthe way. ‘The law is within 
their reach. An authoritative enuncia- 
tion of it may be had; and it may be 
found easier to agree to accept that 
enunciation from the lips of a joint 
commission than from those of any 
other body. Should a joint commis- 
sion be empowered to act as a court 
and to pronounce a judgment or render 
an advisory opinion, there is no reason 
to believe that its conclusions would 
fail to heed the requirements of inter- 
national law as scrupulously as would 
those of a tribunal of arbitration. 

To return to the suggestion of Mr. 
Hughes, it may be observed that the 
distinctive service which a joint com- 
mission might render in facilitating a 
solution of the controversy with Mex- 
ico might be quite different from that 
to be exercised by a court of justice. 
If such a commission were empowered 
to investigate and report to the two 
governments, the effect to be antici- 
pated from the operation of the new 
Mexican laws upon the legitimate in- 
terests of American owners of lands in 
Mexico, and if it were authorized to 
recommend what legislative or admin- 
istrative aid it deemed essential, in 
order to safeguard the American- 
Mexican community of interest, there 
would in all probability be revealed to 
both governments the path which each 
should follow for the sake of the com- 
mon weal. The soundness of recom- 
mendations would doubtless depend 
upon the personnel of the commission 
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responsible for them; and this circum- 
stance justifies the suggestion that the 
real potentialities of a joint commission 
as a body capable of agreeing to rec- 
ommendations designed for both gov- 
ernments, might be dependent upon the 
choice by each country of representa- 
tives who were free from political ties. 
The matter should be kept out of poli- 
tics. 

If a joint commission were apprised 
of all the facts and allowed to hear the 
full complaint of each government, and 
to listen to the airing of its grievance 
in unexpurgated form, if it were made 
cognizant of the full rights of each un- 
der international law, and were also 
enlightened as to the full effect of the 
exercise of those rights of whatsoever 
character upon the interests of private 
citizens and upon the amicable rela- 
tionship of the two countries, the con- 
clusions of the commission and its rec- 
ommendations of policy could not be 
ignored. Neither State could afford to 
be contemptuous of them because the 
advancement of its own interests would 
be injured thereby. 

The present controversy is one in 
which the rights of states and individ- 
uals are challenged, where there is no 
agreement as to what the law of nations 
forbids or permits, and where there are 
differing conclusions as to the signifi- 
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cance of particular events. A situation 
has arisen where a national policy, 
whether lawful or unlawful in an in- 
ternational sense, may work havoc with 
alien investments. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is not to be anticipated 
that a broad basis of permanent and 
equitable adjustment is obtainable 
through merely convincing the major- 
ity of members of a tribunal or com- 


mission that international law does not 7 
forbid either State to pursue a course On 
that may operate harshly on the nation- low 
als of the other and is contemptuous tiv 
of fiscal losses that are bound to tio! 
accrue. the 

Both nations may well give fresh wh 
thought to the extent and reality of the en 


community of interest by which they ( 
are bound, and to the harm which each 
must sustain from any conduct detri- 
mental to that interest. Both should | “1 
consider whether they may not reason- | ie 


ably protect their respective concerns { wi 
without inflicting unnecessary injury ev 

upon it. Above all, both need to con- 
sider whether the present situation does Wi 
not justify and possibly demand the es 
employment of a joint high commission re 
consecrated to the task of safeguarding ot 
their community of interest, and alert cc 
to warn both governments whenever ri 
the conduct of either threatens to of 
weaken it. te 
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respecting cannot obtain respect from 
others; that yielding to aggression and 
confiscation brings not only loss of 
rights and loss of property, but a loss 
of self-respect accompanied by con- 
tempt. 

It is my personal belief that Mexico 
at present, with great justification, 
feels a measure of contempt for this 
country. We have blustered; we have 
been hoodwinked. If Mexico still be- 
lieves that we are now blustering or can 
be hoodwinked, the gravest conse- 
quences will ensue. 

If the Mexican Government believed 
that the United States would insist 
upon the protection of American 
rights in Mexico—that the confiscatory 
provisions of the Mexican Constitution 
of 1917 and the laws passed in pur- 
suance thereof must not be enforced as 
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9 
| Fair, Unsettled, or Increasing Cloudiness? 
Comments on the Mexican Situation sear 
‘fo 
HERE are two schools of thought against American rights—some satis- 
regarding the Mexican situation. factory modus vivendi could be found. 
One, that the Mexicans should be al- The present attitude of those now in 
lowed to work out their plans irrespec- control in Mexico is explicable only on 
tive of the effect on the rights of na- the theory that they do not believe that 
tionals of other countries; the other, President Coolidge and Secretary Kel- 
that it is the duty of the governments, logg mean what they say—or that 
whose citizens’ rights are affected, to those in power in Mexico believe that, 
endeavor to protect those rights. with the aid of Senator Borah and 
One view, in my opinion, is roman- those like-minded with him, and all 
tic; the other realistic. The roman- romantically-minded so-called “‘lib- 
ticists preach the gospel of “goodwill.” erals” in the United States, President 
“We must all be very kind” to Mex- Coolidge’s efforts to protect American 
ico. If we are not, we shall get no- interests will be set at naught in this 
where and shall be the worse off in country. 
every respect. If I am correct in my diagnosis, it is 
The realists believe that real good- this state of mind which will result in 
will is based upon mutual respect and calamity. 
esteem; that those who are not self- It has been demonstrated over and 


over again that the Constitution and 
laws of Mexico are confiscatory. Suc- 
cessive Presidents and Secretaries of 
State have so shown. Various excuses 
have been made, principally the one 
that “‘nothing has been taken—as yet.” 
The fact is that the Americans who ob- 
tained their properties in leasehold and 
in fee, by direct contract with the own- 
ers, are now openly declared by the 
Mexican Government to be rebels and 
outlaws and without rights in their 
own properties. Secretary Morones 
has refused even to reply to or address 
communications to the “rebeldes.”’ 
The Petroleum Law said that “con- 
firmatory” concessions must be ap- 
plied for for pre-constitutional rights. 
All in interest were advised that this 
meant a bowing to the yoke and ac- 
cepting in lieu of absolute rights a base 
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and limited concession—a practical 
acquiescence in a system wholly incon- 
sistent with absolute rights and in- 
volving the threat of the complete di- 
vestiture of such er The Mexican 
Government said, “‘Take this, or your 
rights are forfeit.” Most of the im- 
portant companies did not file. Mex- 
ico says, “You have forfeited your 
rights.” All the other countries say 
the contrary. Meantime, drilling per- 
mits are refused on the ground of such 
forfeiture. 

Russia has set the example of the 
flagrant disavowal of international 
law. Mexico follows in her train. 
Everyone knows that governments in 
Mexico have been merely successive 
military despotisms. The last des- 
potism has felt so secure that it has 
been willing to tackle several of the 
principal powers of the world, as well 
as the power of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The Constitution of Mexico of 1917, 
like its predecessors, provides in sweep- 
ing language that no law shall be given 
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retroactive effect to the prejudice of 
anyone. Everyone concedes that g 
new Constitution is a law and that evep 
Article 27 of the new Constitution 
should not be applied retroactively; | 
hence the numerous amparos which 
have been filed in the effort to obtain 
from the Mexican courts a ruling that 
Article 27 is limited by Article 14, 
The matter is in the hands of the 
judges. The Supreme Court of Mex- 
ico decided in 1921 and 1922 that pe- 
troleum properties on which work had 
been done could not be taken away 
under Article 27. That Court will 
be asked to apply the underlying 
principle of its former stream of de- 
cisions. 

But unfortunately the Supreme 
Court of Mexico has no power to apply 
the tenets of international law as 
superior to the Mexican Constitution 
or its law. In case Article 14 is not 


sustained, the only avail is to the 
higher law—the Law of Nations—to 
enforce the Eighth Commandment: 
“Thou shalt not steal.” 
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HE program of this annual meet- 

ing of the Academy has consisted 
of many addresses concerning different 
phases of the application of American 
foreign policy. I am sure all who have 
listened to this program are convinced 
that whatever else may be said of its 
application, our foreign policy creates 
resentment, irritation, and even fear, 
on the part of many at home and 
abroad that war may ensue because of 
it. It has been said that our foreign 
policy and its application are flawless. 
It has been said that it is doing great 
mischief. I believe both statements are 
correct. How can that be? It is easily 
explainable. The President has fol- 


' lowed the law and the precedent, there- 


fore he is right. Ethics in international 
affairs have changed, therefore this 
policy has been criticized because it is 
regarded as wrong. Any one of us, had 
we been President of the United States, 
would have done just about what Mr. 
Coolidge has done in the last few 
months. It is not possible for any 
President to follow a different course. 
Why? Because he is forced to follow 
the precedent. 

What is our foreign policy? Where 
did it come from? What does it mean? 
I have heard it said that our govern- 
ment has been caught following the cue 
of Great Britain! We undoubtedly 
got our entire foreign policy from Great 
Britain, as we also took our institu- 
tions, our ideas of freedom and liberty 
from her. But this foreign policy was 
not originated in Great Britain. She 
received it from Rome, and Rome from 
Greece, and Greece from the Phoeni- 
cians and the Babylonians, and if we 
want to fix the source of our foreign 
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By Carrie CHapMan Catt 
Chairman, National Committee on the Cause and Cure of War 
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policy we might say that Nebuchad- 
nezzar began it. When the a... 
tion of this foreign policy in China re- — 
sembles that of Great Britain, it is not — 
because the United States is following 
the command of our one-time Mother, 
but because the policy toward foreign _ 
countries of Great Britain and the 
United States is the same, having pro- 
ceeded from the same source. The — 
foreign policy of the entire world has 
been an evolution, and in principle it 
has changed little, but in detail of ap- 
plication it has grown somewhat kinder. 
If Nebuchadnezzar were here he would 
say to Mr. Coolidge: ‘““What you are 
doing is exactly what I would have 
done, and exactly what any one hun- 
dred per cent Babylonian would have © 
done.” A one hundred per cent Amer- — 
ican resembles closely a one hundred — 
per cent Babylonian in the matter of — 
foreign policy. Our foreign policy plus _ 
our War and Navy Departments, the — 
trinity of our defense, work automatic- 
ally to one end. They originated 7 
the same time, and the pressure of the 
combined great machine is such that no — 
President can resist it. When Mr. — 
Wilson went into office he had very — 
liberal ideas about our dealings with 
the Latin countries, but yet did he not _ 
intervene in Mexico? And now we 
have the opposing party in power and — 
a wholly different type of man as _ 
President. He too is on the verge of — 
intervening, and we may read in the - 
morning papers that he has inter-— 
vened. You would do the same thing. — 
Moreover, any other country would 
follow the same plan. 

If our policy can be applied in no 
other way, and if it produces continual 
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resentment and irritation, what about 
the future? Certainly the difficulty in 
_ Nicaragua and China and Mexico will 
in time be adjusted in some way, but 
after that, what? We know that 
_ the resentment will continue; that dis- 
putes will arise with other nations, and 
that the present crises will be repeated 
again and again until the end of time. 
The difficulty seems to be that when a 
nation applies its foreign policy it 
views it from the standpoint of prece- 
dent, and any violation of its rights is a 
violation of national honor; while the 
nation to which it is applied views the 
situation from the newer but confused 
standard of ethics and holds its own 
honor as infringed. As a matter of 
fact, honor is not a factor in the case. 
The introduction of the principles of 
the Golden Rule into everybody’s for- 
eign policy would contribute to a more 
peaceful world. 


WantTepb: A New ForeicGn Po.icy 


My suggestion, therefore, is that if 
our foreign policy, like that of all the 
nations, is not abreast of our modern 
thinking, the President should not be 
criticised but the policy changed. 

The principal factor that is causing 
present international disturbance is 
investments. When there is an invest- 
ment in Timbuctoo and somebody 
comes to the President declaring that 
this investment is being disturbed, the 
President can do nothing but call his 
State Department and ask for treaties, 
laws, and precedents, and they are all 
of one kind. He then makes a war 
gesture. It may be that a warship 
sails, a political fist shakes, or a threat- 
ening note or two passes. Any other 
nation would do the same. If that 
policy continues among the nations, I 
judge that we are always going to have 
disturbance and irritation, and genera- 
tions to come will gather here to dis- 
cuss the nature of succeeding unpleas- 


antnesses under the benign protect 
of the Academy. 

Why not change the foreign policy 
and move ahead? Who can do }} 
Can Mr. Coolidge do it? No, Mm 
Coolidge cannot do it; he must wai 
for his party. Can his party do it 
or any other party do it? Certainly 
not. Weare a brave, wise people. We 
can kill Indians and wild beasts and 
bandits, but all of a tremble we take 
to the woods at the sight of a new idea, 
No political party has ever yet led 
forth with a new idea. It has only 
sponsored a big idea when “we, the 
people” behind it, have many, many 
votes to secure. We, the people must 
therefore find the idea and persuade 
the voters. 

Here in the Academy is a good place 
to begin. Why should not those in 
management include in next year’s 
program the history of the evolution of 
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foreign policy for all the world around? } 


Why should that discussion not tell 
us what our own foreign policy is, and 
just how it operates? Go further. 
Why not appoint a commission from 


among the wise men who are here, 


men who are the specialists of inter- | 


national law,.of economics, of political 
science, and all other things that lie in 
the background of peace, and urge it to 
consider the question: Is there any 
possible foundation for a foreign policy 
other than that in operation? Can we 


put into the foreign policy of this | 


country more gestures of friendliness 
and fewer gestures of war? Let this 
commission make a new kind of for- 
eign policy if they can. Perhaps they 
could not write a complete foreign 
policy that would serve the coming 
centuries, but I am sure they could 
find some new principles that would 
lead the world out of the old complex. 

The Academy is not a propagandistic 
society. It could not accept those 
findings and advocate them, That 
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doesn’t matter; if anybody under the 
sun finds principles that appeal to 
reason as a better basis for a foreign 
policy, there are plenty of people in 
this country who would pick them up 
and see that they were pressed for- 
ward until at last they were written in 
the platforms of political parties. I 
ask, is it not time to begin a revamping 
of our foreign policy? Other nations 
will follow. sia 


Wuat Is Wrone? 


It is not for me to say what that new 
foreign policy should be. Most dele- 
gates apparently are experts. I’ve dis- 
covered since I came that I am an ex- 
pert too. I never knew it before. 
Unfortunately I have no parchment 
from a university telling the observer 
that I am an expert, and the thing I 
am an expert in has no chair in a uni- 
versity anyway. I am an expert in 
the “rights of man,” and as an expert I 
venture to say what is wrong with our 
policy is that there isn’t anything in it 
but trade and dollars. There should be 
human rights in it. It contains none 
of the world principles for which men 
fought, bled and died not so long ago. 
Have we forgotten those principles? 
It occurs to me that the first principle 
of the new policy ought to go back to 
the Declaration of Independence. The 
declaration of the equality of man has 
established and perpetuated peace at 
home and carried us forward without 
revolution. ‘“‘Men are born free and 
equal,” said the Declaration; not alike, 
but equal in the common guarantee of 
rights. If Americans still believe that 
principle, does it not follow as the 
night the day that collective men or- 
ganized into nations are also equal? 
Not alike but equal in the guarantee of 
rights. Must it also not be the right of 
every nation to govern itself in its own 
way? Does it not follow that any 
nations that interfere with these rights 
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are bandit nations, just as individuals 
who interfere with the rights of the 
individual are outlaws? Surely, no 
nation or collection of nations can justly 
claim the right to dictate the control 
of a nation’s tariff, or set up a Presi- 
dent and hold him in office by the aid 
of marines. That is the old and pres- 
ent policy; it cannot belong to the new. 

Let me repeat, the new policy should, 
as it seems to me, contain three com- 
mandments as a beginning: 

(1) All nations are created free and 
equal. 

(2) All nations possess the inalien- 
able right to govern themselves each 
in its own way. 

(3) Any nation which interferes with 
the right of another nation to govern 
itself shall be declared an outlaw 
among nations. 

These principles, certain to be recog- 
nized some day, cut straight across all 
the precedents of trade and investment 
and their supremacy. They cut 
straight across the traditional rights 
of imperialism, including the pretty 
theory of “the white man’s burden,”’ 
the thing that white men invented and 
taught themselves to believe, in order 
to soothe their accusing consciences. 
There is a great deal of truth in the 
question I heard put by a brilliant 
Japanese at a Foreign Policy luncheon 
in New York: “Is it not time to ask 
whether the white man has a burden or 
is a burden?” 


Wuat or INVESTMENTS? 


Where investments and the funda- 
mental rights of man conflict, the rights 
of man should have the supremacy. 
What then becomes of investments and 
of disorderly governments? These are 
questions the new policy must answer 
and answer justly for all concerned. 
Do not say it cannot be done. It can 
be done, and one day it will be done. 
Why not now? 
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USSOLINI, at a critical moment 

of his career, was asked to give 
a program of radical reform. He an- 
swered, “Italy has had too many 
programs. What Italy needs is a 
man.” And then, with that absence of 
false modesty for which he is noted, 
he announced himself as the man for 
the hour. 

I do not think America needs a 
Mussolini. But I do think that the 
contribution of America to world peace 
cannot be expressed by a formula or a 
program. The world is not waiting 
for a new American plan. It has had 
all that it can digest. It is American 
manhood that it desires to enlist. It 
feels the need of American energy. 
Are Americans willing to enlist in the 
cause of world peace, and to give them- 
selves heartily to it? Will they devote 
themselves to it as heartily as to 
national aggrandizement? Are Amer- 
icans willing to cojperate with other 
nations in a task that is confessedly too 
great for any one of them? It is a 
cry like that which the Christian 
apostle heard from the man in Mace- 
donia “Come over and help us.” 

That America has not answered the 
appeal satisfactorily is painfully evi- 
dent. Individual Americans have been 
stirred to action. They have given gen- 
erously of their time and strength and 
money. But it is as individuals that 
they have acted, not as representatives 
of a united and enthusiastic people. 

The same thing is true of much that 
goes by the name of “pacificism.” It 
expresses the strong and clear protest of 
individuals against the horrors of war. 
But it is addressed to other individuals, 
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who are not able to direct the course 
of events. They represent the victims 


of war and not the powers that deter- | 


mine the destiny of nations. Often 
the protest against war is made in such 
a way that it awakens opposition from 
all who believe that patriotism is a 
virtue. 

Shakespeare’s Glendower boasted, “I 
can call spirits from the vasty deep!” 
And Hotspur answered, “‘Why, so can 
I, or any other man; but will they come 
when you do call for them?” 

Any peace plan which ignores the 
power of loyalty to one’s own country 
is bound to fail. A true international- 
ism presupposes a healthy nationalism. 
When one calls upon individuals to 
leave their own nations and unite in a 
world movement for peace we have a 
right to ask him— “Will they come 


when you do call for them?” 

It is not to denationalized Ameri- 
cans, however idealistic they may be, 
but those who are most enthusiasti- 
cally loyal that the appeal must be 
made. If I were asked what is the 
greatest thing which America could do 
for the world today, I would say that it 
would be the exhibition in the field of 
international politics, of what has come 
to be recognized as the American 
spirit. 


Tue Eruos oF THE SITUATION 


The Greeks had a word “Ethos,” 
the meaning of which is only partially 
conveyed to us in our borrowed word 
ethics. Each city had its ethos. It 


was that which gave it unity, and 
united all its citizens in a good under- 
standing. 


It was made up of tradi- 
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tions, beliefs, and ideals. Athens had 
its ethos and so had Sparta. In any 
emergency Athenians would be im- 
pelled by a common sentiment to act 
as became Athenians, and the Spartans 
would act like Spartans. 

Now America has an ethos of its own. 
There are traditions and ideals which 
we all understand and respond to. 
They have grown out of the circum- 
stances of our history. There is a 
kind of person whom we have learned 
to honor. He is the pioneer. He is 
self-reliant, resourceful, tolerant, hope- 
ful. He is a path-finder and a road- 
builder. In his pioneering he has 
learned how to deal with new situa- 
tions, to use imperfect tools, and to 
transform raw materials. The man of 
the wilderness learned to treat his 
fellow pioneers with magnanimity. 
They were doing a great work, and he 
gave them credit for it before it was 
finished. 

Now it happens that at the present 
moment there is the greatest call for 
pioneers that has ever been made. 
This time the pioneering must be done 
by nations and not merely by individ- 
uals. But the nations must be led by 
men of vision. 

We are reminded of Shakespeare’s 
lines: 


Reckoning time whose millioned accidents 

Creep in twixt vows to change decrees of 
kings, 

Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharp’st 
intents 

Divert strong minds to the course of 
altering things. 


The over cautious statesman is 
alarmed over the course of altering 
things. He spends his time in at- 
tempts to preserve the established 
order. His work is in vain. He is 
contending with forces that are too 
strong for him. We need strong minds 
that follow the course of altering 
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things, and deal with new questions 
as they arise. 


Tue PRESENT STATE OF PuBLIC 
OPINION 


The most regrettable thing about the 
present state of public opinion in 
America is its undue emphasis upon 
the prudential virtues. There seems 
to be a general desire to “play safe.” 
There is something absurd in the 
spectacle of the most prosperous nation 
in the world and the one whose position 
is most secure, adopting measures 
inspired by fear. Yet there are timid 
patriots who shudder at free discussion. 
They conceive of all efforts to come to a 
good understanding with other nations 
as a part of some sinister plot which 
doubtless comes from Moscow. The 
dreadful word “propaganda” is ever 
ringing in their ears. 

It is that timid un-American spirit 
that prevents us from playing any great 
part in the reconstruction of the world. 
It puts us on the defensive, and there- 
fore at a disadvantage. What if there 
are people in Russia who believe in a 
world revolution which shall imitate 
theirs? We Americans have had a 
revolution of our own. We still be- 
lieve in the principles of our American 
revolution. Among these principles 
the right of free discussion is funda- 
mental. 

When we freely use this right we 
discover that we are living in a new 
world. The old romantic ideas of 
national glory no longer awaken a 
response. War as a great adventure is 
no longer alluring to a generation that 
has been taught to think realistically. 

At best it is a hideous calamity. It 
takes its place with the earthquake 
and famine and pestilence. The brave 
man endures these evils when they are 
unavoidable. But to seek them out 
and find delight in them is a kind of 
insanity. 
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We ont reconsider our ideas of 
nationality. There are superstitions 
that surround the conception of a 
“sovereign state.” When we are told 
that it is incapable of codjperating with 
others under laws made for the preser- 
vation of peace, it is time to revise our 
ideas of sovereignty. The term in- 
ternational law is coming to have a new 
meaning; or rather the old meaning is 
being recognized. For a law is some- 
thing that can be enforced. 

Tue Present NEED” 

In a rapidly changing world America 
needs not so much a program as a man. 
The man we need is not a dictator, he 
need not be a great administrator or an 
accomplished diplomat. We need a 
great interpreter of the real wishes of 
the multitudes of serious minded people 
who make up this republic. We are 
not satisfied with the moral isolation 
which is now ours. We have a vague 
feeling that we have not, as a nation 
lived up to its opportunities. We 
have been disillusioned over a war 
that did not end war, and we feel that 
we have not taken our rightful place in 
the era of reconstruction. To be 
looked upon as debt collectors rather 
than as pioneers is galling to American 
pride. The implication that as a 
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people we look with smug satisfaction 
at our own prosperity in the midst of ap 
impoverished world, is felt to be ap 
insult. 

The opportunity now is for a bold 
clear-headed statesman to interpret 
what Bacon called “our better kind of 
wishes.”” The appeal must be made to 
the ethos of America. It must awaken 
the pioneering spirit. 

America has wealth, intelligence, 

_ resourcefulness. She has an idealism 
_ of her own that has carried her thus far, 
It is capable of carrying her further. A 
new task challenges her. The organ- 
ization of nations for the establishment 
of justice and the preservation of peace 
is no longer a dream. It has come 
within the sphere of practical polities, 
Its necessity is tragically evident. 
Its general outlines are reasonably 


clear. It is an adventure in _inter- 
national codperation. 
The greatest contribution which 


America could make to the peace of the 
world would be to cast aside un- 
worthy fears and suspicions, and with 
“huge, heroic magnanimity”’ take her 
part in the great adventure. Magna- 


nimity is not something that can be 
demanded, but it is something that the 
world has a right to expect from such 
a nation as ours. 
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HE subject—America’s Possible 

Contributions to World Peace— 
offers a tempting opportunity to all of 
us to parade old theories, and to ad- 
yocate cherished panaceas. On both 
of these counts I have sinned so often in 
previous Academy volumes that for 
this occasion I thought I would try to 
think up something new, but in order 
that you may not think I have de- 
serted all my old gods, I would like to 
recite very briefly a sort of a creed of 
some of the things I believe but of 
which I am not going to write: 

I believe that the League of Nations 
has'become so well established and so 
essentially an organ of international 
life that we will be drawn inevitably 
closer and closer to it. 

The time may not be far off after the 
clouds of bitter partisanship have dis- 
appeared, when we may discover that 
we have drawn so close to the League, 
in fact, that the difference between that 
and actual membership is of no account. 

I believe that the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, American in 
genesis and its essential character- 
istics, will receive sooner than many 
skeptics now anticipate the loyal 
support of the United States. 

I believe that our country will not 
shirk indefinitely its duty to develop 
the practice and theory of international 
arbitration. 

I believe that our people ought and 
will come to see that the inter-allied 
debt settlements are but temporary 
adjustments, useful only until a better 
popular understanding of their moral 
and economic implications lead to 
more just and sound eee 
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I believe that our people will in- 
creasingly understand that in a world 
integrated as an economic unit, our 
high protective tariff makes difficult if 
not impossible the liquidation of war- 
time obligations, and is the most sig- 
nificant example of the practice of an 
economic theory which jeopardizes 
world interests in favor of special 
domestic groups. 

But this creed seems to me insuf- 
ficient. Though catholic enough to em- 
brace the League and the World Court, 
general treaties of arbitration, a revi- 
sion of the debt settlement, and even a 
lowering of the tariff, it will still remain 
a disheartening mirage, I believe, until 
our people alter some of their most 
cherished and fundamental convictions. 
In the first place, our complacent con- 
viction that the United States in its 
foreign relations has been uniformly 
just, if not generous, must yield to the 
realization that our foreign policy has 
been motivated by self-interest, and 
not always by a broad interpretation of 
self-interest. We may be open-handed, 
as a people, but our government has 
usually been a hard bargainer. It 
has preached lofty idealism, but more 
often has practiced real politik. 

Now take some examples from three 
fields of foreign policy in which most of 
us are inclined to think we have the 
best record. 

(1) China. It is true that in China 
the United States has not seized terri- 
tories or established concessions, or 
blocked out spheres of influence, but 
has instead worked for the territor- 
ial integrity of China, and the “Open 
Door.” But we forget that we 
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the United States has profited by the 
coercive actions of the other Powers 
against China. Indeed our constant 
insistence on the principles of most 
favored nation treatment has given 
to our nationals most of the privileges 
enjoyed by the citizens of other Powers, 
and against which China is today in 
open revolt. We know of our generous 
attitude toward China, but few of us 
realize that in all essentials we have in- 
sisted upon having every important 
privilege that other Powers have forced 
on China. 

(2) Latin-America. A candid analy- 
sis of our relations with these southern 
nations discloses scant foundation for 
the assumption that we have exercised 
our power with a benevolent, big- 
brotherly attitude. On the contrary, 
the Monroe Doctrine has often been a 
convenient shibboleth to secure popular 
support for policies which frequently 
violate the basic rights of sovereign 
states. Moreover, political and mili- 
tary intervention, initially explained on 
the basis of urgent necessity, has fre- 
quently been continued after normal 
conditions have been restored. In 
other words, it is just plain “bunk” to 
assume that in our Latin-American 
contacts we have uniformly been the 
benevolent protector of our weak and 
backward neighbors. 

(3) The Cause of Arbitration. We 

commonly believe the United States 
continues to lead the world in devotion 
to the arbitration of international dis- 
putes. The reverse is the fact. We 
no longer lead, we trail. Our govern- 
ment and people were leaders in this 
movement for one hundred and twenty 

five years. From the Alabama claims 

in 1871 and down through the two 

Hague Conferences, we led the world 

on this broad highway of peace. But 

with the defeat of Mr. Roosevelt in 

1905, in his program of general arbi- 

tration treaties, and of President Taft 
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in a similar program in 1911, we began 
to turn the other way. Since the war 
we have not been a party to the obli- 
gations of the Covenant of the League 
and have done little or nothing to make 
those provisions more effective. In 
the formulation of every far-reaching 
bi-lateral arbitration, in all these agree- 
ments of the last few years, we have 
played no part at all. Contrasted 
with the unqualified binding treaties 
between Germany and Sweden, and 
Denmark and Sweden, our recent 
treaty with Sweden, exempting “‘nation- 
al honor” and “vital interests,” is an 
anachronism. Until our people realize 
that we are no longer the leaders in this 
movement, but are instead holding back 
the procession, there can be no hope of 
change. Without a sense of sin the 
sinner, I am told, is lost. 

But even assuming that we come toa 
consciousness that our government’s 
policies have not been as ideal always as 
we think they have been in foreign rela- 
tions, there is a second and more funda- 
mental conception that we must be 
rid of, and one which touches us all 
more nearly. It is that sense of na- 
tional self-righteousness, that convic- 
tion that we Americans have a 
monopoly on moral goodness. The 
popular magazines, which boast of a 
circulation in the millions, correctly 
interpret this popular conviction when 
in articles and cartoons they depict 
Uncle Sam asalways kindly, honest, fair- 
minded, and industrious, in contrast 


to the surly, crafty, unscrupulous 
foreigner, who avoids meeting his 
obligations. 


I sometimes wonder—and I suggest 
this with diffidence—how much of this 
self-righteousness is due to the way in 
which funds for missionary activities 
are solicited. Certainly many of those 
interested in missions have quite an 
un-Christian attitude toward the people 
to whom they send these missionaries. 
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Whatever the reasons, this national 
nviction that we are better than the 
st of the world makes difficult any 
shole-hearted codperation with other 
tates. You simply cannot codperate 
sith someone you are convinced is a 
gook. You cannot work with him in 
your own office, much less on an in- 
jernational scale. 

But even when we begin to realize 
that our government has been much 
lke other governments, and that we 
gre much like other people, there is 
till, it seems to me, a third conception 
‘we must modify. We are commonly 
told that in foreign affairs we must 
believe that our government is right 
and support it. I do not propose the 
opposite, but in all seriousness I do 
jurge that whenever our government is 
preparing to take a strong line, the 
burden of proof for that strong line 
should be placed squarely upon the 
President and Secretary of State. If 
one believes our government is always 
right one is either blind or a poltroon. 
OurState Department, like otherforeign 
offices, is apt to base its reasoning on 
ni parte evidence. Their representa- 
tives in the field know what their 
superiors want and look for it. For 
example, do you suppose the Ameri- 
can representatives in Nicaragua 
fnd it convenient to discover any 
jevidence supporting claims against 
Diaz? Or in Mexico, do you suppose 
that our representatives are anxious to 
find evidence to support contrary 
opinions to those held by the State 
Department ? 

The moral is plain. Our govern- 
ment in an international controversy is 
anadvocate. It has a brief to sustain. 
Therefore, its pronouncements should 
be analyzed and estimated as one 
wouldestimate or analyze the statement 
of a lawyer. Our government, like 
other governments, with a sense of 
power, sets itself up not merely as an 
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advocate, but also the judge and the 
sheriff. Moreover, if we study bureau- 
cracy more closely we will see that very 
often high officials are more concerned 
with maintaining the stand which their 
government has taken than in getting a 
settlement; more interested in saving 
their face than securing a solution; 
more interested in making some point 
than in maintaining peace. Therefore, 
for a people to assume that its govern- 
ment is always right is to encourage 
high-handedness and invite disaster. 
Skepticism and frank criticism in five 
capitals of Europe in July, 1914, would 
have forestalled the World War. With 
us, now, a public opinion capable of en- 
lightened criticism of our government’s 
handling of foreign affairs would be of 
no mean contribution to world peace. 

Assuming that we are conscious of 
our sins and jealously watchful of our 
government’s natural tendency to capi- 
talize our strength and loyalty in sup- 
port of a debatable policy, we are still 
likely to err, because national stand- 
ards of morality still smack of the jungle. 
Statesmen still dare brazenly to weight 
down the scales of justice with the 
sword, and as a last resort force is still 
the method of settling disputes. Over 
every international conference table 
hangs the cloud of possible war. Under 
these circumstances it is remarkable 
how often weak states get justice, 
rather than how early they get 
justice. 

All of these programs will be futile 
unless somehow we can create and 
establish a new code of international 
morality. That new ethic will never 
come from the diplomats, never from 
the foreign offices, only out of the peo- 
ple themselves, or out of the mind and 
heart of some great leader. 

I subscribe most heartily to the 
contentions of Mrs. Catt! that we 


need above all things a new conception, 
1See pages 187-189. 
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a new system of international ethics. 

I agree also with Dr. Crothers ? that we 

need a new interpretation of America, 

a new understanding of what America 

really means—the adventurous Amer- 
2See pages 190-192. 
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ica, which will dare out of its strep 
to try a new method in internati 
affairs, based upon a new Philosophy 
that will not merely preach, by 
will more and more nearly praia 
the Golden Rule. | 
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E must become interested in the 

peace of the world because of our 
dependence upon the rest of the world. 
One of the greatest follies of the 
times is the notion that we can get 
song quite well without the assistance 
‘¢ any other nation. Russia is far 
‘more independent so far as natural 
resources are concerned than we are. 
Russia is probably the poorest country 
in the world above ground, but the 
richest country of the world below the 
ground. 
I want to remind you of our impor- 
tant industries which could not be 
carried on were it not for the materials 
furnished by other countries. Do you 
know that: more than one hundred 
substances necessary for national de- 
fense must be imported from other 
lands? We could scarcely have auto- 
nobiles were it not for the rubber that 
comes fron Singapore, or the Malay 
Peninsula. Our wheat fields would be 
ina bad way were it not for the binding 
twine we get from Yucatan, the only 
place we can get it. Our steel industry 
vould be badly crippled were it not 
for the commodities which we receive 
from fifty-seven different countries. 
We have practically no nickel. Where 
vould we get our newspapers if it were 
not for the wood-pulp that Canada 
supplies? What about coffee and tea, 
and cocoa, and bananas? What about 
platinum, asbestos, soap materials, oils, 
chewing gum? We could have no 
radios, no telephones, no electric lights. 
I quote from William C. Redfield’s 
recent book, Dependent America. Any 
man who says we can get along without 
‘any other country doesn’t know _ 
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he is talking about. 


This is why we © 


tho 


need the world and we need the world 


at peace. 


The world is increasingly in favor of © . 


peace. Whatever may have been true 
ten years ago, today a new deal is on. 
The old things and the old men—the 
men formerly in power—have passed 
away. The personnel is different. 
I was in Berlin about three years ago 
when they celebrated the tenth an- 
niversary of the declaration of war by 
the Kaiser. 
meeting outside the Reichstag. I sat 
on top of the lion on the Bismark 
Statue, where I could see the great 
crowds of people. 
crowd I have ever seen. There must 
have been 200,000 people in that 
immense audience. The President of 
Germany and two others spoke. It 
was a memorial service for the soldier 


dead. Not a single word was said — 


during the entire discussion which 
would have inspired a war-like spirit, 
quite the contrary. 
Sunday afternoon, I went to “Der 


Grosser Schau-spihl-haus” to the cele- 


bration of the sixth anniversary of the 


adoption of the German constitution — 


at Weimar. The place was packed. 
Again there were three speakers, and 
the thing that stirred that crowd more 
than anything else was the constant 
reiteration, ““We are through with 
war.” ‘The people got up and roared 
their approval of this sentiment. 


RE.iGious AND Po.uiricaL FREEDOM 


What can America contribute to the 
peace of the world? I have four 
haan to make to you. In the first 
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place, we can demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of world peace through religious 
liberty. The spirit of freedom is our 
heritage. No country in the world 
can do more in this direction than can 
America. Religion is often the cause 
of war. Let us show the world that 
religion’s chief function is to bring 
peace to the world. Let us prove that 
we are big enough to honor the man 
who can make a contribution toward 
human welfare, no matter what his 
religious convictions may be. As a 
Protestant, a Prohibitionist, and a 
Progressive Republican, I disagree with 
Governor Smith on what I believe to be 
fundamental questions, but I would 
fight to the death any attempt on the 
part of the Ku Klux Klan, or any 
bigoted religionist, to prevent Al Smith 
from expressing his personal convic- 
tions and living his own life as an 
American citizen, and as a Catholic. 
America must demonstrate that it is 
big enough to elect as President of the 
United States one whose religion is 
different from that of the majority of 
its citizens, and when it has done this, 
it can speak with authority on religious 
freedom to the nations of the world. 
In the second place, America can 
help bring about world peace by 
recognizing and dealing intelligently 
and sympathetically with the growing 
spirit of social unrest throughout the 
world. It is almost a commonplace 
for me to tell you that this is the era of 
the common man. Slowly but surely 
the masses of the people are coming 
to their own. No human power can 
stop their onward march, and no divine 
power will. The growth of democracy 
is the greatest phenomena in the world 
today. This growing spirit of social 
unrest is not due to the professional 
agitator. Democracy has won in reli- 
gion, in education, in political life, in 
the fight made by women, in the strug- 
gle of the races, and now we are facing 
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the problem of industrial dem 
I want to remind you that these mm 


one—all part of the same great mo 
ment that has been coming do 
through the centuries. The co 
people have always conquered in e 
conflict, and they will continue 4 
conquer. 
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I repeat that social unrest is 
caused by professional agitators, 
labor leaders. They have not create 
it. It has created them. They hay 
been pushed forth to give expressi 
to the hopes and aspirations of 
common people. Social unrest—let 
remind you—is the outcome of 
finest idealism that the world has e 
known. Who, then, is responsible 
social unrest? Public libraries, 
galleries, colleges, the Church, 
every uplifting force in the work 
No army and no navy can stop thi 
onward movement. And yet 
of the nations of the world are 
to suppress through force this uprisi 
of the people, and many are going tt 
war—to civil war, sometimes, to doi 
America can help bring about wo 
peace, by intelligently facing the facts 

We must work out a national polic 
which will take into account the ri 
of a man to live peacefully in a countr 
with whose political program he ; 


not be in entire accord, provided he | 
within the law. I saw the other day 
confidential report regarding the 
sonnel of one of the greatest 
mittees ever organized in this county 
in an educational movement. Som 
organization, allegedly “100 per cet 
American,” had trailed these men - 
women on the committee, and submi 
ted their report to an alleged patrioti 
society. It was the most i 
statement I have ever seen ty 
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whom every American knows, and who 


NOcrary 


3€ are have clearly demonstrated their Ameri- 
it canism, had their reputations dragged 
g dow inthe muck by this professional investi- 
comme gating 100 per cent American organiza- 
in ever} tion. Possibly you have heard the 
inue {; story of the lawyer who hung out a 


’ shingle which read, “I am a 100 per 
cent American. I hate all Jews and 
Catholics.” The lawyer across the 
street became jealous of his popularity 
and he hung out his shingle: “I am a 
200 per cent American, I hate every- 


body.” 


A HwuMANITARIAN ProGRAM NEEDED 


In the third place, America can help 
bring about world peace by working 
out a humanitarian program which 
shall serve as a moral equivalent for 
war. I do not accept in its entirety the 
philosophy of economic determinism, 
but there is no doubt most wars are 
due to economic causes. I spent a 
good deal of time in Geneva and in 
the Labor Department of the League 
of Nations. One of the finest pieces of 
work I have seen done by the League 
of Nations, or by any other organiza- 
tion, is that being accomplished by the 
Labor Department of the League, 
through which great reform measures, 
looking toward the solution of the 
unemployment problem, the standard- 
* ization of hours of labor, the adoption 
> ma of Minimum wage in industry, the 


prot abolition of dangerous occupations in 
day industry, and many others have been 
2 pe) accepted by the nations affiliated with 
com the League. Over two hundred such 
unty, measures have been ratified, and almost 
Som as many others recommended and ap- 


cent proved. No doubt these have brought 
the nations closer together. Through 
the progressive solution of economic 
problems they have reduced the pos- 
sibilities of war. 

If America is to play its part in 
securing world peace, we must lay at 


the feet of the nations of the world 
accomplished tasks in social, economic, 
and political reform, as an equivalent 
for what is being done through the 
League of Nations. We cannot avoid 
our responsibility as a nation in 
humanizing the affairs of the world, 
particularly if we persist in remaining 
out of the League. 


EQuIvVALENT FoR WAR 


Finally, America can help bring 
about world peace by mobilizing for 
peace. How much of our national 
funds go into war causes in the past, 
present and future, nobody can tell; 
but if one tenth of the entire amount 
were spent in educational purposes, 
showing the benefits of peace, we would 
reduce our war budget immeasurably. 
The United States has a War Depart- 
ment—why not a Peace Department— 
a department of the government which 
shall mobilize for peace, having a 
general staff for the development of 
the peace movement in our country? 
For if we will not officially enter the 
League of Nations, or any other 
international court, we as a nation 
must do our share in a definite way to 
bring about world peace. Such a 
department should attempt to remove 
the causes of war between the United 
States and other nations, and exert its 
utmost power to create good will 
between ourselves and other nations. 
It should educate the nation about the 
facts of war, and see to it that all 
minor and personal interests which 
encourage war should be eliminated. 
I am not a pacifist. Next to peace, 
I love a good fight. But there are so 
many equivalents for war, constructive, 
life-giving, that we should at least give 
them consideration. 

About 300 years ago the Pilgrim 
fathers before landing at Plymouth 
Rock wrote the Mayflower Compact, 
which has the first place among the 
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immortal documents carved on the 
Wall of the Reformation at Geneva. 
One hundred and fifty years later, the 
Declaration of Independence was writ- 
ten, and it, too, has its place among 
those immortal documents having to do 
with religious and political freedom. 
We have just been celebrating the 
Sesqui-Centennial of the writing of that 
Declaration. Today there is in the 
mind of some man or woman a Declara- 
tion which has as its purpose inter- 
national justice, and world peace. 
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That document may already be writ- 
ten. It may be released at any 
moment, and it may be acclaimed by 
the warring nations of the world as the 
platform upon which all may stand, 
without prejudice. If, one hundred 
years hence, these nations should 
celebrate the centennial of the adoption 
of this Document, let it not be said 
that America’s name was not on that 
Compact of Human Freedom, which 
will go down in history, immortal, like 
our own Declaration of Independence, 
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writ- 
Davies R. Trevis. Documents Illustrat- 
y ing the History of Civilization. Pp. x, 
} the 412. Price, $3.25. New York: E. P. 
and, | Dutton Co., 1927. 
dred The provision of historical documents in 
ould translation and in handy and relatively in- 
tion expensive form, initiated by the University 
said | ¢ Pennsylvania Series Translations and 
shat Reprints from the Original Sources of Euro- 
uich | yean History just thirty years ago, has 
like | extended widely since that time in the 


1ce. United States and still more markedly, in 
recent years, in England. This interesting 
and helpful volume is a typical specimen. 
It is correlated to the compiler’s Sketch 
of the History of Civilization in Mediaeval 
England, published in 1924, and, like most 
English textbooks, to certain official exam- 
inations. Its interest and value are in- 
creased, in our estimation, by his practice 
of giving complete documents or at least 
long sections from a few sources rather than 
a multiplicity of short extracts. This may, 
however, be the price we have to pay for 
his inclusion in a collection of sources for 
mediaeval society of nothing about mano- 
rial life, which was the form of life of the 
great mass of the people, nor about the 
great insurrection of 1381, perhaps the most 
_ significant event in the life of the people 
during that period. We would have pre- 
ferred something on those subjects to the 
thirty-five pages of constitutional docu- 
ments and the twenty-two pages of rather 
technical ecclesiastical material; but every 
author must define “civilization” in his own 
way until some authoritative definition has 
been attained; and he will include or ex- 
clude subjects accordingly. 
E. P. CHEeyNey. 


LainLer, Harry W. History of Socialist 
Thought. Pp. xxii, 713. Price, $3.50. 
New York: Thos. Y. Crowell Company, 
1927. 

All students of social studies will re- 
member Laidler’s Socialism in Thought and 
Action, which appeared about seven years 
ago. The rapid march of events since that 
time has made desirable the publication of 
' another book by the same author in the 


same field. It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that the History of Socialist Thought 
is merely a revision of Socialism in Thought 
and Action. Although some of the material 
is similar, on the whole the contents of the 
two volumes justify the author’s contention 
in the preface that they are supplementary. 
Socialism in Thought and Action contained 
the socialistic indictment of capitalism, 
which is omitted in the new book, which is 
chiefly a history. Again, History of Social- 
ist Thought not only brings the movement 
down to date, but also goes as far back as 
the prophets of Israel. Indeed, almost the 
first hundred pages are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of early Utopian writers and move- 
ments. 

Part I, “Utopian Socialism and Its 
Precursors,” is followed by Part II, 
“Marxian Socialism.” The life and histor- 
ical background of Karl Marx are treated 
in a characteristically interesting fashion, 
but the theoretical foundations of Marxism 
are compressed into one chapter. Again, 
it is unfortunate that a greater effort is not 
made to give the background of Marxism in 
the general history of economic thought. 
A fuller discussion of some of the theoreti- 
cal aspects of Marxism, a comparison of it 
with the classical thought, and an attempt 
to trace the origin of Marxism in other than 
socialist sources would have helped to give 
the college student a better perspective. 

Part III, “Other Socialistic Schools,” 
contains a discussion of the Revisionists, 
Fabian Socialism and Guild Socialism. It 
also contains a chapter on Syndicalism, 
which, strictly speaking, is an allied move- 
ment and not a type of socialism at all. 
Although possessing some common Marx- 
ian roots, the approach of the syndicalists 
is economic, as contrasted with the political 
approach of most socialists. 

Part IV, “Post-War Socialist Develop- 
ments,” is devoted chiefly to a discussion 
of the Bolshevist Revolution in Russia and 
to the history of Sovietism, Communism 
and the Third International in that country. 
Although this is a story in itself, Part V also 
discusses various other post-war develop- 
ments such as the recent growth of the 
British Labor Party, socialist parties in 
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various countries of Europe, and various 
recent socialist and socialistic critics. 

Part V, “Allied Movements,” is a mis- 
nomer. It contains a chapter on the Con- 
sumers’ Coiperative Movement, which 
unlike producers’ cojperative movements 
is rather far removed from socialism. 
Again, Part V contains also a discussion of 
such integral parts of the socialist move- 
ment as State Socialism, Socialism of the 
Chair, and Guild Socialism. 

Although the organization of the material 
in History of Socialist Thought may be 
criticized along the lines indicated, the 
treatment of the subject is interesting and 
clear. Indeed, the treatment of Marxism 
is almost too simple, for the book omits 
- @ discussion of some of the important 
but difficult concepts of the author of 
_ Das Kapital. But for the general reader 
and the undergraduate student, who may 
be seeking a readable, general and au- 
_ thoritative introduction to socialism and 
_ its allied movements, it would be difficult 
to select a better book than the History 
of Socialist Thought. Such a reader will also 
appreciate the list of references at the end 
of each chapter to particular phases of this 
long, varied, and interesting movement. 

S. Howarp Patrerson. 


Prezzouint, Grusepre. Fascism. Pp. 
201. Price, $2.50. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1927. 

Srurzo, Liver. Italy and Fascismo. Pp. 
$08. Price, $3.50. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927. 


Although these volumes differ widely 
both as to approach and purpose, taken 
together they present a clear-cut picture of 
the Fascist movement. Prezzolini at- 
tempts to give a sympathetic understand- 
ing of Fascism, defines sharply the historical 
background, sketches the main personali- 
ties of the movement, and sets forth the 
attitude of Fascism on such questions as 
culture, nationalism, the State, and Ca- 
tholicism. Sturzo, on the other hand, an 
_ exiled opponent of Fascism and a former 

_ leader of the Popular Party, appears as the 
philosopher analyzing the deep-rooted 


time effect on both individual and the state. 
On one point at least the authors are in 
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substantial agreement—that Fascism 

resents a “revolt” of the Middle Classe. 
To Prezzolini this revolt appears mainly x 
an outgrowth of the chaos following th, 
war, marked by acute disorganization jp 
industry and financial crisis following with. 
drawal of the Allies, and by Socialistie cop. 
trol of labor, leading to paralyzing strike 


in both public and private industry; 


Among the political factors were the recent 
enfranchisement of some seven million 
voters, the defeat of nationalistic aims g 
the Peace Conference and the resulting 
distrust of the existing government, while 
the social influences were the readjustments 
necessitated by the new distribution of 
income. 

Sturzo admits these factors as immediate 
causes only, finding the real cause in the 
bankruptcy of leadership, or, as he 
the “crisis in the political class,” which, 
having been in progress for a number of 
years, finally reached its culmination in the 
vacillating, opportunistic régimes of Gio 
litti, Nitti, Salandro. 

Such a stage was admirably set for the 
entry of Mussolini, who is characterized by 
Sturzo as a man of mediocre culture, with- 
out scruple, whose forte is action rather 
than thought, a grandiloquent individual 
who proclaims to the world that he is 
“trampling on the rotting corpse of liberty,” 
or who shouts at a hesitant Assembly that 
he could have made of that gloomy House 
the “‘bivouac of his Black Shirts,” but at 
the same time a brilliant extemporizer who 
retains the unflagging support of the labor 
unions while he changes a movement orig- 


inally proletarian, almost entirely demo- | 


cratic or Socialistic in tone, into the most 
conservative and capitalistic régime the 
modern world has known. The religious 
element is placated by the conciliatory 
attitude toward the Vatican, the Middle 


Class by unrelenting opposition to Social- 
ism, and the partiotic group by a swash- 
buckling nationalism which defies the 
world, especially Germany and the League 
of Nations. 

On the constructive side we are told that 
Fascism has resulted in a balanced budget, 
an increase in public works, especially 


motor roads, an immensely improved rail- | 


way and telephone service, the elimination 
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of strikes through compulsory arbitration, 
decided improvements in education, and a 
remarkable increase in private industry and 
thrift. Offsetting such material gains, 
however, are the complete abolition of local 
autonomy, the rejection of democracy by a 
plan under which the head of the government 
dominates the constituent assembly, yet 
js not responsible to it. The most abnor- 
mal aspect of the whole régime, and the one 
which offers most convincing proof of its 
transiency, is the impossible dualism be- 
tween the Constitution and Monarchy on 
the one hand, and on the other, the Dicta- 
torship and Il Duce; and even yet more 
contradictory, the co-existence of law, rep- 
resented by the government, and violence, 
represented by the party. To Sturzo 
the continuance of such conditions is in- 
conceivable; Fascism must become more 
tolerant of opposition or collapse, and the 
foreign situation, he believes, will play a 
predominant part in whatever modification 

VasconceLos, José and Gamio, MANUEL. 


Aspects of Mexican Civilization. Lec- 
tures on the Norman Wait Harris Me- 
morial Foundation. Pp. ix, 193. Price, 
$2.00. University of Chicago Press, 
1926. 

The six lectures in this volume are by two 
of the most noteworthy Mexicans in the 
fields of education and public affairs. 
Vasconcelos is known around the world as a 
vivacious and trenchant press correspondent 
and protagonist of Spanish-American cul- 
ture. His books are widely read, and his 
evocation of the Mexican soul through 
education in the industrial arts will live long 
after him. The burden of his present 
theme is to bring out the inherent differ- 
ences between the social problem of Latin 
America, especially Mexico, and that of the 
United States. We have developed stead- 
fastly, through similarity of races, union of 
effort, and stable conditions, while the 


Cuar.es P. Wuirte. 


Hispaniolized nations advance by varying 
rhythmic waves of change and contrast— 
not all the fruit of intermittent revolution, 
but conditioned by sharp differences of 
race, handicaps in social and political organ- 
The first lecture is a genuine 


ization. 
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study in human geography. The second is 
a series of resounding whacks at the dicta- 
torship as a scheme of government. The 
only period of Mexican history which 
merited approbation was that of the nascent 
democracy of Ju4rez and Lerdo. The clock 
was turned back by Diaz, and the chief 
weakness of later régimes has been the 
undue use of the “extraordinary faculties” 
by which the chief executive becomes con- 
stitutional dictator at will and without 
notice, often to the personal financial 
profit of his entourage. In his discussion of 
the race problem, Vasconcelos finds the 
Mexican Indian not primitive but perhaps 
decadent; his blend with the Spaniard has 
created a mestizo element now dominant 
numerically and politically, with whose fate 
that of the nation is bound up. Sefior 
Gamio, eminent as an anthropologist known 
everywhere for his studies, especially for 
that on the primitive society of Teotihua- 
can, looks for the redemption of his country 
through the uplift of the pure Indian rather 
than of the half-breed. His plea is for a 
thoroughly scientific study of the “natives,” 
their psychology and their needs, in order 
to get away forever from the false analogies 
upon which the incorporation of the Indians 
into the national life has always been 
posited. This is basic, of course. It is — 
rather in words than in ideas that Gamio 
and Vasconcelos differ, for they both look 
toward racial unity, and both have in © 
mind the redemption of the lowest strata of 
Mexican society. Gamio’s closing appeal 
is for practical codperation of the learned — 
societies of the United States with those of — 
Mexico in this greatest social problem of the __ 
North American continent; he argues 


adroitly that it will ultimately pay the | 7 


largest cash dividends. When our Amer- — 


ican philanthropists and learned societies 


attain to Sefor Gamio’s views a new epoch 
will dawn in Mexican-American relations. 
Hersert I. Prrestiey. 


Bousquet, G. H. Essai sur L’ Evolution de 
la Pensée Economique. Pp. xiv, 314. | 
Price, 45 francs. Paris, France: Marcel _ 
Giard, 1927. 
The French economists have made a 

distinct place for themselves as students — 


and interpreters of the history of economic _ 
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thought. This new work by M. Bousquet 
maintains the high standard of excellence 
of his fellow countrymen in that field. It 
sketches the evolution of economic thought 
from a new and enlightening point of view. 
M. Bousquet is primarily interested in the 
mental background with which the great 
economists have approached their work. 
Particularly he traces the development 
away from the metaphysical and natural- 
istic account of economic phenomena to- 
wards a purely scientific treatment. He 
finds that the development of economic 
science closely parallels that of such other 
sciences as physics, and he believes the 
future development of economics can take 
the form of a synthesis of the apparently 
opposing points of views which have hith- 
erto been presented. The work is a sub- 
stantial contribution to the epistemology 
of economics. 
Rayrmonp T. Bye. 


Montcomery, Rosert H. Income Tar 
Procedure, 1927. Vol. I and II. Pp. 
1486, 576. The Ronald Press Company, 
1926. 


From the 1927 edition of this intensely 
practical manual all discussion of taxes on 
excess profits, estates, gifts and capital 
stock has been eliminated, and also many of 
the decisions and rulings relating to the 
earlier income tax laws. However, in 
order to facilitate comparision of practice 
under the present law with that of previous 
years ample footnote references to earlier 
editions of the manual are provided. 
Volume I, comprising more than three 
fourths of the total pages, deals with prep- 
aration and filing of the returns, and pay- 
ment of the tax, while Volume II is con- 
cerned with the adjustment of differences 
between government and taxpayer through 
the agency of the treasury, the board of tax 
appeals, and the federal courts. 

The attempt to limit the size of the 
volumes has not resulted in the elimination 
of what have been the most noteworthy 
features of previous editions—that is, the 
vigorous criticism of various rulings and 
practices considered unsound, and the 
numerous constructive proposals designed 
to remedy them. The author is especially 
utspoken in denouncing the practice of 


© 
i. 


Congress of making certain features of the 
law retroactive, and also that of setting 
aside by legislation various interpretations 
of law as made by the treasury or the courts, 
Still more objectionable is the habit of 
levying more taxes than required for the 
upkeep of government, then returning this 
excess as a “Christmas gift” to a grateful 
People, a habit which calls forth the com- 
ment that “the science of tax reduction, 
. as practiced today, is pure bunk.” 
P Wuire. 


WILLIAM AND ScHo.z, 
Kart W.H. The Science and Practice of 
Urban Land Valuation. Pp. viii, 315. 
Philadelphia: Manufacturers’ Appraisal 
Company, 1926. 

Value measures the relative desirability 
of commodities. To produced commodi- 
ties its application is not difficult. Their 
value is usually ascertained through cost of 
production. But with urban land, a non- 
produced commodity, the problem of valua- 
tion is quite different. Yet it is highly 
important, as well for buyers and sellers of 
that peculiar species of property as for 
taxation officials. 

A scientific method was devised by Wil- 
liam A. Somers, a real estate expert in valua- 
tion a few years ago, which, further devel- 
oped, is now in extensive and satisfactory 
use. It is fully explained, and interestingly, 
in the Pollock-Scholz volume. Whatever 
the merits of that volume, or the criticisms 
it may evoke, no one interested in any way 
in the subject of city or town land-valuation 
can wisely “side step” its careful, consider- 
ate, comprehensive, and genuinely scientific 
presentation of the subject. 


Louts F. Post. 


Ne.son, Mitton N. Readings in Corpo- 
ration Finance. Pp. ix, 612. Price, 
$5.00. New York City: Ronald Press, 
1926. 

These readings are intended for use as a 
supplementary text in a course in corpora- 
tion finance. They could in some cases be 
used as the primary text in such a course, 
and they will, no doubt, be found interest- 
ing and instructive to the general reader. 

The great difficulty in preparing a book 
of readings is the task of preserving con- 
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tinuity of subject matter. Professor Nel- 
son has overcome this difficulty to a great 
extent by the careful arrangement of his 
materials and the frequent use of sub-titles. 
The materials which comprise these read- 
ings are books and articles of recent date 
which give the reader the advantage of the 
current developments in the subject. 

The field of corporation finance and of 
closely allied subjects has been compre- 
hensively treated, with the possible excep- 
tion of holding companies. The modern 
holding company has become such an im- 
portant part of contemporary corporation 
finance that its treatment in connection 
with public utility consolidation seems 
inadequate. 

Lincotn W. Hat. 


Francis, Geratp M. Financial Manage- 
ment of Farmers’ Elevators. Pp., 109. 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company, 1926. 
This monograph received one of the 

prizes annually awarded by the Chicago 

Trust Company for researches in the field 

of financing business organizations. Vari- 

ous phases of the coiperative country 
elevator problem are presented, problems 
are carefully appraised, and conclusions are 
supported by some original material. 

G. Wricut HorrmMan. 


Warpasse, James P. Codperative De- 
mocracy. Pp. xiv, 331. Price, $3.00. 
New York City: Macmillan Company, 
1927. 

The appearance of a second edition of 
Warbasse, Codperative Democracy is itself 
significant of a real interest in coéperative 
democracy, and who is not interested? 
Here the theory and the practice as ac- 
complished facts are supplemented by 
what codperation may do in the state, in 
profit-making business, in the labor move- 
ment, and in the wider realms of science, 
art, health, and education of the future. 
The writer disarms criticism, if not preju- 
dice, by the candor of his treatment of the 
errors of capitalism and “profit-getting.” 
One thinks almost instinctively of the 
Loyalty Principle of Royce, as the author 
waxes prophetic (in the true sense), upon the 
potentialities of a coiperative democracy. 

In the meantime we live in a world of 
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competition and profit-getting; and one 
cannot but feel that the author does not 
sufficiently recognize the leaven in the com- 
petitive system to cure its own evils. If 
progress be a “series of rear end collisions,” 
such teach a lesson and bring about con- 
stant adjustment under any system of 
human reactions. Coiperation even must 
reckon on the profit of gaining the whole 
world for its kingdom, and losing its own 
soul of a competitive, ethical survival. 
The limits of codperation are ever to be 
found in the spontaneity and initiative of 
the individual. 

Teachers of ethics will welcome this re- 
vision in making more vital and thought- 
provoking their own discussions of social 
and applied problems of conduct. 

Erwin W. 


Mour, Anton. The Oil War. Pp. vii, 
267. Price, $2.50. New York City: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1926. 

This book, by a lecturer in political geog- 
raphy at the University of Oslo, deals 
with petroleum as an international irritant. 
It comes at a time when Americans are 
interested in oil warfare—not the kind to 
which Mohr refers, but a struggle between 
domestic producers due to an oversupply of 
crude oil. 

No doubt interest in the local situation 
arises because we follow the price of gaso- 
line, whereas disinterest in the international 
scramble is because it has few surface indi- 
cations. But both battles relate to the 
same problem: control or laissez faire. 

The book opens with a chapter which 
traces the growth of the political impor- 
tance of petroleum. The history of the two 
major companies doing an international 
business—Standard Oil and Royal Dutch- 
Shell—is next given. Then follows a dis- 
cussion of the Russian, German, French and 
English activities in the field. A chapter on 
the part played by petroleum in the Great 
War emphasizes the opening thesis that oil 
is of transcendant political importance. 
The remainder of the book is given to post- 
war developments and conclusions: the re- 
alignment of interests in the fields of the 
Near East, the situation in Latin America, 
the belief that Great Britain and the 
United States are entering into a titanic 
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struggle and that there is no imminent 
danger of a petroleum shortage. 

The style makes this book very readable 
and, if one is willing to accept the author’s 
sources of material, he will accept the 
conclusion, but the reviewer wishes the book 
were not so journalistic. 


A. H. 


G. and Berrinee, 

_ A. Employment Statistics for the United 
- Slate Pp. xvi, 215. Price, $2.50. 

New York City: Russell Sage Founda- 

tion, 1926. 

This volume is really the outgrowth of 
the work and considerations of the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Labor Statistics of 
the American Statistical Association, that 
has been at work since early in 1922. The 
need for this Committee had been empha- 
sized by the meeting of President Hard- 
ing’s Conference on Unemployment held in 
the Autumn of 1921. Miss Mary Van- 
Kleeck of the Sage Foundation was chair- 
man of the Committee, and this volume 
attempts to present the consensus of opinion 
concerning problems involved in the col- 
lection and publication of adequate employ- 
ment statistics for the United States. It 
consists of two major parts, one dealing 
with Recommendations and the other with 
Methods. It is carefully documented with 
forms and graphs and is preéminently 
practical. 

C. R. Wooprvurr. 


Cox, Jacos D., Jr. The Economic Basis 
of Fair Wages. Pp. ix, 139. Price, 
$3.50. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1927. 

Coming from so prominent a manufac- 
turer as Mr. Cox, this book is bound to be 
widely read by a large number of business 
men throughout the country. 

Mr. Cox has been vitally interested in the 
wage problem for twenty years and is thor- 
oughly competent to discuss it from one 
manufacturer’s point of view, and has done 
so. 

He has made some sweeping assertions 
that can hardly be founded on fact; coupled 
with them are many inconsistent state- 
ments which make the discussion weak. 

Quoting—* Wage earners . . . as a class 
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are bound in the long run to receive the 
lion’s share...” ‘“‘The wage earners as 
a class do, in fact, receive the residual 
share. . .”” We all know that the stock- 
holders receive the residuum, in the form of 
profits, after all expenses of the business 


have been paid. “Profits... in the 
great majority of cases amount to no more 
than a fair return on the investment. 


“When they rise above a minimum fair 
retu"n they are the result of superior 
efficiency of the plant.” ‘‘ When we regard 
the whole field of production . . . we see 
the real residual share goes to the wage 
carners.”” 
The book can be read at one sitting. 
F. S. WARNER. 


Mautpon, F. R. E. A Study in Social 
Economics: the Hunter Valley, New South 
Wales. Pp. v, 201. Price, 12/6. Work- 

Educational Association of North 
South Wales in conjunction with Robert- 
son and Miullens, Ltd., Melbourne, 
1927. 

This book is one of a series of economic, 
political, and social studies written in 
Australia and New Zealand and published 
by the Workers’ Educational Association. 
Studies of such a type, giving details of 
small regions, are of great value to the stu- 
dent of geography and of other social stud- 
ies. The author says, “The aim of this 
book is to describe and analyze the in- 
dustrial life of the people of the Hunter 
Valley ... ” He has been able to make 
this analysis clear, as The Hunter Valley is 
a comparatively new area in which the in- 
fluence of environmental factors can be 
readily determined. 

The first three chapters deal with the 
geology and geography under the titles: 
“The Shape of the Valley”; ““The Sub- 
stance of the Valley”; and “The Position of 
the Valley.” Chapters IV to VII inclusive 
discuss how man makes a livelihood from 
the land, by coal mining, by manufacturing 
and through transportation and commerce. 
Chapters VIII and IX describe “ Economic 
Defence Associations” and the “ People and 
Their Occupations.” 

The author believes that the “outstand- 
ing unsolved problem lies not in the re- 
lationship between the people and the 
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resources of material welfare, but in the 
relationships of the people themselves; not 

imarily in the distribution of the actual 
wealth, but in the mutually hostile attitudes 
arising therefrom, for the removal of which 
there is neither perspicacity nor moral 
initiative enough among the people as a 
In spite of the above statement, 
the author describes in considerable detail 
the resources of the valley and the uses to 
which they are put. In the last chapter he 
tries to show the relationship of occupation 
to distribution of population, to govern- 
ment, to hazards, to habits and outlook of 
the people. 

On the whole, it is a good presentation of 
a regional study. Each chapter is clearly 
written and well summarized. The reader 
regrets that there is no outline and no 
bibliography, although there are a few 
references given in footnotes. 

Frank E. 


McBarn, Howarp Les. The Living Con- 
stitution. Pp. 284. Price, $1.50. New 
York City: The Workers’ Education 
Bureau Press, 1927. 


In Professor McBain’s hands the Consti- 
tution is a thriving document. It is not a 
finished product handed down on Mount 
Sinai by the Lord God of Hosts, but is only 
a tool in the hands of fallible individuals. 
It is not to be worshiped, but respected. 
“Governments, whatever their form, are 
only as moral as those who hold the throttle 
of power at the moment.” Powers are 
“juiceless’’ or dynamic; Senator Borah is 
the thought-provoking, arch-isolationist, 
“trouble-making and diplomacy-bungling”’ 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee; “‘consent of the governed” 
implies passive non-resistance; and “judi- 
cial review” constitutes our “unique con- 
tribution to the science of politics.” 

Ours is, supposedly, a government of 
laws and not of men, but laws are neither 
self-explanatory nor self-executing, and our 
government becomes one of men rather 
than of laws. The framers of the Consti- 
tution recognized this and sought to cir- 
cumvent the actions of officials with a 
written instrument, a bill of rights, division 
of powers, and a system of checks and 
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balances. But even these limitations must 
be interpreted before they can be applied, 
so that ours becomes all the more a govern- 
ment of men. 

Furthermore, the arrangement devised 
by the convention of 1787 was imperfect. 
Application has accentuated the imper- 
fections—our federal, presidential and 
representative systems have given way to 
centralization, executive dictatorship, and 
misrepresentation respectively. The Con- 
stitution has been distorted, revamped and 
strangled until today few of the Constitu- 
tional Fathers would recognize their own 
child. Necessity has made it so. Such is 
the theme of the author. 

Joun G. Hervey. 4 


Georce W. Unemployment. 
The Gateway toa New Life. Pp. xiii, 140. 
New York City: Longmans, Green & 
Co., Ltd., 1927. 


Mr. Mullins has written a book that 
shows the result of an excellent blending: of 
careful study with successful business 
experience. He finds the primary cause of 
unemployment in the lack of coérdination 
between agriculture and industry; the lat- 
ter has been overdeveloped at the expense 
of the former. Current theories of un- 
employment are found inadequate since 
they emphasize industrial maladjustments 
such as trade depressions, shifts in the de- 
mand for goods and irregularities of pro- 
duction, rather than deep-seated underlying 
defects. To eliminate unemployment a 
““marriage”” between agriculture and in- 
dustry must take place. “If we could have 
the working population both industrial and 
agricultural, producing some large portion 
of their own food by direct labor, we should 
have disentangled them from the web of 
exchange.” Mr. Mullins’ thesis naturally 
leads to a “new civilization” organized 
along the line of modern model villages; the 
workers in the local industries would spend 
part of their time producing their own food. 
As secondary remedies to meet industrial 
maladjustments the development of Inter- 
Imperial Trade, the reduction of cost of 
production, unemployment insurance, and 
similar suggestions are advocated. The 
unique point of view of this little volume 
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should be of interest to all students of the 
problem of unemployment. 


W. Hewerrt. 
Coonzy, E. J. Probation and Delinquency. 
“~ Pp. xv, 544. Price, $3.00. New York 


City: Catholic Charities of the Arch- 
a diocese of New York City, 1927. 

Mr. Cooley has been a probation officer 
for many years. He is an enthusiast about 
the possibilities of probation; if he were not, 


effort that is so exacting. Nevertheless, he 
has no illusions about his work or that of his 
fellows. He does not believe or maintain 
that probation is the universal cure-all for 
the many and varied problems of delin- 
quency. 

It is this outstanding feature of his 
book Probation and Delinquency that im- 
presses the reader, particularly if that 
reader be a co-worker in any part of the 
widening effort directed toward the pre- 
vention or reformation of delinquency. 
Mr. Cooley scrutinizes the machinery and 
the accomplishments of probation and sets 
forth its shortcomings with as critical eye as 
he approves its good points. 

To his narrative he brings a wealth of 
personal experiences that are most con- 
vincing. One might wish that he had not 
supplemented these with such liberal 
quotations from other writers in the field of 
social welfare, for the book is somewhat 

overweighted. 

Tt is fine to read that Mr. Cooley believes 
that the time has come for probation 
officers, along with all others—police 
prosecutors, judges, penologists, crimi- 
nologists—to stress “problems of crime 
causations” as of major importance. We 
remember, not so many years ago, talking 
with a young probationer who told us that 
he had grown weary of waiting in line to 
present his weekly report to his probation 
officer. He and “de guy” in back of him 
_ stepped out of line, robbed the house next 
door, and were back in time to regain their 
original place among the boys waiting to be 
interviewed on their “progress.” 

That was apparently in the days when 


probation officers did not have time or in- 
4 clination to delve into “causation” of 
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he could not have continued in a field of © 


— 


I commend Mr. Cooley’s book not only 
to officials and professional workers in thy 
courts but to lay readers who want , 
practical—and at the same time a 
sympathetic—point of view of this treme. 
dous problem. 

Cuares Epwin Fox, 


Burtt, Haroitp Ernest, Pa.D. Pring 
ples of Employment Psychology. Pp. x, 
568. Cambridge, Mass.: Houghto 
Mifflin Company, 1926. 
This book is designed to serve as a tert 

for the student who is interested in the 
practical applications of psychology jy 
the field of employment and as a stimulus to 
the encouragement of psychological research 
by the businessreader. With such purposes 
in mind the author has produced a clearly 
written, readable volume in which the use 
of technical terms that are so confusing to 
the layman are largely avoided without loss 
of accuracy in statement of principles. The | 
treatment is elementary in nature but at 
the same time is comprehensive in the range 
of material presented. 

The author has obviously made no 
attempt to make a contribution to the 
knowledge concerning the principles and 
technique of mental tests. He draws frankly 
from the works of a considerable number of 
other psychologists and has been content to 
present the various tests which have been 
developed together with the principles and 
techinque so far evolved. 

The historical sketch in the opening 
chapter is concise and furnishes a good 
background for the material which follows. 
In the chapter which follows, the author has 
loosed his righteous indignation on the 
psychological “gold bricks” in a very 
complete condemnation of pseudo-psycho- 
logical methods in employment. It is to be 
regretted that he did not bring the same 
keenness of critical analysis to bear upon 
the discussion of true psychological tests. 
The major chapters are too matter of fact 
and leave the reader with the impression 
that the technique and principles presented 
are tried and true. The quantitative 
material, like that used so effectively in | 
dealing with phrenology and physiognomy, | 


which would enable the reader to evaluate ~ 
the different types of tests in actual oper- _ 
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ation, is strangely lacking. It is true that 
the author has inserted warnings regarding 
the experimental nature of some of the tests 
and has emphasized, qualitatively, the need 
for careful research in technique, but it is 
very doubtful if they are sufficient to pre- 
vent a far too optimistic view of the diffi- 
culties involved in applying the principles of 
employment psychology. 

The above criticisms constitute, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, serious weaknesses 
in the book as a text and would also tend to 
detract from its value in encouraging the 
business man to foster research. Students 
have a dangerous tendency to accept texts 
as “gospel.” They need the sobering in- 
fluence engendered by a presentation of the 
unfavorable side of a subject. Business 
men, like the rest of us, can be oversold, and 
as a result are discouraged rather than in- 
fluenced to continue research. It would 
have been much better, perhaps more 


scientific, to have given more attention to 
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the adverse side of the situation and to the 
problems which are bound to arise. 
Burton R. Morey. 


GosneELL, Harotp F. Getting Out the 
Vote. Pp. xi, 128. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1927. 

Following the “ Non-Voting” study which 
was made in Chicago in 1923 this book 
presents an interesting experiment in the 
stimulation of voting. The purpose of the 
book, as stated by the author, is to describe 
an attempt that was made in 1924 and 1925 
in two elections, one national and one local, 
to measure the effect of a non-partisan mail 
canvass to get out the vote of the citizens 
living in selected districts in the city of 
Chicago. 

The study shows careful and thorough 
research throughout and is an important 
advance in applying scientific methods to 
the study of election problems. 


E. B. L. 
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America’s Conrrisution TO Peace. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, 190-2. 4 
American-Chinese relations. See China. 
American-Mexican relations. See Mexico. | 
American-Nicaraguan relations. See Nicaragua. 
American rights. See: Caribbean Sea, Central 
America, China, Coolidge, Latin America, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Russia. 
American-Russian relations. 
Arbitration, cause of, 194. 


See Russia. 


Asia, the problem of, 89. 
Asiatic Exclusion Law, 106. 
Australia, 54 


Buurkorpr, Jacos. Present Day Russian Con- 
ditions as Viewed by an Impartial Observer, 
32-6. 

Bolshevism, See Russia. 

Book Department, 201. 

Britain, attitude toward China, 72-5. 

Bropiz, Donato M. Essentials to Friendly 


Relations with China. 108-11. 
Buenos Aires, focus, 147. 7. 
Calles. See Mexico. quad 


CarIBBEAN, Sours AMERICA AND Our Poticy 
tn. C. H. Haring, 146-52. 

CARIBBEAN Sea, Tue Docrrine or THE “Spe- 
craL INTEREST” OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
Reaton or. Wallace Thompson, 153-59. 

Caribbean Sea: agitation, 148; aims of United 
States distrusted, 149-50; Buenos Aires, 147; 
development of doctrine, 153; investments in 
region, 128; Monroe Doctrine, 146-7; phases 
of doctrine, 157-8; reasons for doctrine, 155-7; 
students’ organizations, 148. See also Central 
America. 

CARPENTER, Boyp. The United States as a 
Power on the Pacific Coast, 89-96. 

Catt, Carrie CuapMan. Elements in a Con- 
structive Foreign Policy, 187-9. 

CentraL America, Toe Untrep STates AND. 
Policy of Clay and Knox. George T. Weitzel, 
115-26. 

Central America: Canal project, 119; Clayton 
Bulwer Treaty, 118-9; “Dollar Diplomacy,” 
122; European interest, 117; Hay Pauncefote 
Treaty, 119; “Imperialism,” 124-5; “Knox 
Note,” 121; Mena’s coup d’&at, 121; policy of 


Clay, 116-21; policy of Knox, 121-6; revolu- 
tions, 123-124; special interests, 115; United 
States policy, 115-26. See also Latin America. 

Curva, MISSIONS AND THE SITUATION 
IN. A. L. Warnshuis, 80-2. 
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War Wirn. 
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beck, 48-51. 
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Towarp, Henry Kittredge Norton, 97-101. 

Cutna, Toe Untrep States anp. Edward H. 
Hume, 67-71. 

Topay, Human Neeps Berne Workep 
Our mw. T. Z. Koo, 112-4. 

China: aims 101; American interests in, 49; 
Americans in, 100; attitude of Britain, 72-4, 
75; attitude of the United States, 50, 51; 
authority lacking in, 48; awakening spirit in, 
69; boycotting of Hong Kong, 72, 73; com- 
munism, 61; complex problem of, 98; concrete 
action in, 70; control in, 90; codperation with, 
56, 57; course in 1925, 86, 87; dangers, 110; 
debt, 54; diplomatic futilities, 52; early govern- 
ment, 60; economic realities, 53; expenditures, 
54; exports, 54; foreign control in, 90; friend- 
ship of United States for, 6; good-will for the 
United States, 85; grievances, 77, 78; history 
of, 102-5; history of codperation, 50; imports, 
54; interest, 54; investments in, 59, 80, 83; 
issue fundamental, 112; lack of authority, 54; 
Manchu Dynasty, 60; meeting the crisis, 55; 
misrepresentation, 110; Missionary schools, 
80; moderates, 105, 106; Nationalist party, 61; 
news exploited, 109; philosophy, 67; pleas of, 
113, 114; political futilities, 52; political senti- 
ment in, 63; position of United States, 86; post 
offices, 54; present situation, 88; press ex- 
ploited, 109; psychological complex, 67; 
radicals, 105, 106; railroads, 54; reeommenda- 
tions, 69, 70; reforms, 64, 65; relations of 
United States with, 5, 102-7; relations with 
Russia, 17; requirements of America, 108-9; 
requisites, 57-9; revenue, 54; revolutions, 98, 
99; Russia and, 62, 63, 105; sentiment in, 63; 
Soviet Government and, 91, 92; stability of 
young, 62; tariff autonomy, 64; tariff situation, 
83, 84; United States friendship for, 102-7; 
upheavals, 72; United States policy, 49, 66, 68, 
69, 93, 94, 95, 97, 101, 113, 1938. 
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Lau, 72-9. 

Crisis, Economic BacKGROUND oF 
tHe. Charles Hodges, 52-9. 

Clayton Bulwer Treaty, 118-9. 

Communism. See China, Russia. 
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Companies, Latin America, 132. 
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